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PREFACE. 



The necessity for the publication of a work, of mo- 
derate extent, on the History of the Inquisition, has 
for some years been so evident, that a justification 
of the issue of this volume will scarcely be required. 
It may, however, be stated, that the works of the 
greatest authority on the subject have for a long 
time been out of print; that the most important 
information has been accessible to the student only 
in a very scattered form; and that the cost of the 
various works necessary to enable him to become 
£airly acquainted with the History of the Inquisi- 
tion has proved, in too many instances, an almost 
insurmoimtable difficulty in his way. It may be 
added that much recent information has been of 
necessity wanting in the histories previously pub- 
lished. 

In this volume it is hoped that all these diffi- 
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culties have been oyercome. The more important 
events have been related ; the most interesting 
narratives of those imprisoned by the holy office 
have been collected, from a variety of sources, and 
inserted; and the latest information on the subject 
has been included. 

In a work of this extent, it has not been deemed 
necessary to quote, in every instance, the source 
whence the information has been derived, it being 
considered preferable here to state that the prin- 
cipal authorities consulted or quoted have been 
Llorente, Limborch, Puigblanch, Father Paul, 
Geddes, Mariana, Giannone, Baker, Gonsalvius 
Montanus, Salgado, Piazza, Gavin, Lavallee, Hurd, 
Buchanan, Lithgow, Dellon, Bower, Mendonca, 
Coustos, Blanco White, and Van Halen. Besides 
these, many of the older authorities, as well as 
many anonymous works on the subject, have been 
consulted ; and where the words of any of these 
have been considered appropriate, no hesitation has 
been felt in using them. 

In conclusion, the author would remark that 
brevity and clearness have been studied, in prefer- 
ence to elegance of style; and that throughout the 
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volume he has endeavoured to divest himself of 

partiality ; — with what success, his readers must 
determine. 



Liverpool, 
November, 1849. 
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HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION. 



CHAPTER I. 

It has been usual with those who have written on 
the history of the Inquisition, to commence their 
works by adducing proofs from the Scriptures that 
persecution for holding certain religious opinions is 
contrary alike to the practice and precepts of our 
Saviour ; and have shewn that it was discouraged 
and denoimced by many of the fathers of the church. 
At the present time, when civilization has made, and 
is making, such rapid strides, and when the number 
of religious sects has increased so enormously, and 
is still increasing, it is unnecessary to waste time 
in an attempt to prove that of which the more 
enlightened of the community are already convinced, 
n£unely, that as we would claim for ourselves full 
liberty to hold and propagate our religious opinions, 
so should we grant to all others the like liberty. 
While it is a subject of congratulation that the prin- 
ciples of toleration have become so universally recog- 
nised, and almost universally acted upon, it may be 
doubted whether the practice of toleration has yet 

1 
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arrived at such a pitch of refinement as it is yet 
destined to reach. When we look hack on the days 
of persecution hy the Papal power, and trace the 
gradual destruction of that power so eminent for its 
higotry and deceit, we may not unreasonably expect 
that a few hundred years hence the practice of 
toleration will bear the same relation to that of the 
present day, as that of the present day bears to the 
toleration practised during the palmy days of the 
Inquisition. And we may fairly hope, that in the 
good time coming, the sectarianism of various reli- 
gious bodies will be so far annihilated, as to allow 
them to unite heartily in effecting one common 
good; — an effort which has not been sufficiently 
made in the present day. 

One of the most interesting, as well as most 
instructive lessons which history can afford, is to be 
derived from the history of the Inquisition ; an insti- 
tution which arose from small beginnings, ai]td whose 
tendency and ultimate power were joot at the time 
foreseen. Bad as were the intentions with which 
it was established, those intentibns have been very 
far exceeded by its real acts; and during its event- 
ful history it has undergone many changes; some- 
times being subjected to reverses; at other times 
being as fully and destructively occupied as its most 
ardent defenders could wish. Its first officers knew 
nothing of the proceedings of judicial tribunals, and 
therefore modelled it in a manner peculiarly their 
own, singularly neglecting all those practices of 
straightforward and plain dealing which characterised 
civil tribunals; at the same time that, in order to 
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extort confession, they made use of tortures, the in- 
genuity of which was so creditable, and the cruelty 
of which was so disgraceful, to the age. 

In giving an account of this iniquitous tribunal, 
however, we must in feimess recollect that its 
founders and supporters must be tried by the intel- 
ligence of the age in which they lived, not by that 
of the nineteenth century; while, on the other hand, 
we must not fail to observe, that the Scriptures, 
which ought to have been to them an infiEJlible guide, 
were shamefully neglected by them, and their use 
prohibited to the people. Bearing these things in 
mind, it shall be our endeavour to do full justice to 
all whom we may have occasion to name, blaming 
none vnthout cause, making no statement which shall 
appear to rest on doubtful authority, and carefully 
eschewing exaggeration, which, we are aware, in 
every case tends to damage the cause it was intended 
to promote. 

The Church of Rome is a most singular and 
fatal instance of the gradual usurpation and concen- 
tration of power; in tracing which we find that, owing 
probably to the prominency of St. Peter among the 
apostles, his see was to some extent looked up to, 
and the various christian societies throughout the 
Roman empire, during the primitive age, were wont 
to shew some degree of respect for, and deference 
to, the Church of Rome. But it is clear that the 
opinions and dogmas of the Church of Rome were 
not at that time considered in&llible, and that the 
Asiatic and other churches opposed its doctrines on 
various occasions. When, however, the civil govern- 
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ment recognised Christianity, the Bishop of Rome 
was allowed a certain precedence of all the other 
prelates of the empire, partly owing to the cause 
already mentioned, partly because Rome was the 
seat of government. Although its supremacy had 
undoubtedly been to some extent owing to this fact, 
yet, on the seat of government being removed (a. d. 
328,) to Byzantium, or Constantinople, the preten- 
sions of the see of Rome were favoured. It was 
now no longer under the eye of the emperor, and it 
took care to increase its power. 

By the subsequent invasion of the Italian pro- 
vinces, and the fall of the western empire, the Popes 
had their influence extended as their rivals lost their 
power. No advance which they made was in itself 
great, but the aggregate increase in their power was 
enormous; a result which was to some extent pro- 
duced by the supremacy of the church of Rome 
being duly impressed on the barbarians who now 
began to settle in Italy, and by those barbarians 
being converted in large numbers to the Christian 
faith. Gregory the great, who became Pope a. d. 
590, continued to add to the power of his church, 
by carrying out on a vast scale that system of con- 
verting the heathen, which, although in a more 
limited degree, had been commenced by his pre- 
decessors; and it was during his reign that the 
inhabitants of Britain were converted. Another 
means of extending his influence consisted in his 
managing to connect the monastic orders with his 
own see, by releasing them from the immediate 
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jurisdiction of their diocesans ; and Boniface III., 
in 606, assumed the title of Universal Bishop. 

But that which ahove all other causes tended 
to increase the power and wealth of the Eoman 
Pontiffs, was the transfer by Pepin, king of France, 
to Stephen Ills, in 756, of the Italian provinces, 
which the former had conquered from the Lom- 
bards. The territory so transferred to the tem- 
poral dominion of the Popes was afterwards enlarged, 
by the addition of Home itself, by Charlemagne. 
From that time to the present, that territory has 
continued, with little alteration of its boundaries, 
to be the "temporal patrimony of St. Peter." 

A new feature now began to be introduced by 
the popes. The breaking up, in the ninth century, 
of the empire lately governed by Charlemagne, 
afforded them an opportunity of interfering in the 
temporal afi^rs of that prince s successors. These 
interferences, during the pontificate of Gregory VII., 
resolved themselves into an attempt to subject the 
whole of the crowned heads of Christendom to the 
feudal control of the Eoman see. Henry IV., 
emperor of Germany, resisted this usurpation on 
the part of Gregory, and succeeded in depriving 
him of his pontifical chair, in which he placed 
Guibert, archbishop of Kavenna, who assumed the 
title of Clement III., in whom, however, Henry 
afterwards recognised precisely the same right to 
which Gregory had laid claim, by accepting his 
crown from Glement*s hands! 

Within our prescribed limits, it would be im- 
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possible to enumerate the various means by 'which 
the church of Rome extended its influence. One 
of these, however, must be named, as being of 
great importance, from the results which it pro- 
duced. We refer to the power which it assumed 
of excommunicating those who in wiy way violated 
its commands, or resisted its authority. While 
nearly all the Christian community were attached 
to the court of Borne, excommunication was one 
of the most fearful punishments which could be 
inflicted, as well from the great power of the pope, 
as from the peculiar nature of the Eoman Catholic 
religion, and its infliction rarely failed in com- 
pelling the stray sheep to return to the fold. 

It happened, however, that after the year 1100, 
the pretensions of the popes increased to such an 
extent, and their claims assumed such a political 
character, that resistance began to be oflered to their 
mandates. Excommunication was as usual put in 
force ; but as enquiries began now to be made as to 
the origin and nature of the powers usurped by the 
Eoman see, and as it was found that they had been 
gradually increasing, and infolding more and more 
the whole civilised world within its grasp, this 
weapon of the papacy also was disregarded. Two 
sects, called the Albigenses and Waldenses, both of 
which are asserted to have been in existence for 
several centuries previous to this period, now became 
of importance, the former about the year 1160, in 
Albegeois, in Languedoc, the latter about the year 
1200, in Narbonne and Provence. Besides the two 
we have mentioned, many smaller and less impor- 
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taut sects arose, and combined to oppose the corrup- 
tions of the church of Kome. Though differing 
in minor respects, thej were, however, generally 
agreed in one, namely, '* that the public and established 
religion was a motley system of errors and super- 
stitions, and that the dominion which the Popes had 
usurped over Christians, as also the authority they 
exercised in religiom matters, were unlawful and 
tyrammaV In 1163, and again in 1179, Alexander 
III., published two decrees, in which he prohibited 
all good catholics from giving any assistance to, or 
reception of, *^the heretics" In 1193, Innocent 
III., who had just ascended the pontifical throne, 
sent Guy and Regnier, two monks of Citeaux, into 
Narbonne, to enquire into and punish the heresies 
which were so increasing. In the following year, 
Begnier and Peter of Castelnau were sent into 
Narbonne on a similar mission, and succeeded in 
partially extirpating heresy, and in making them- 
selves detested by all who witnessed their fiery 
.zeal, arrogance, and cruelty. A quarrel having 
occurred between the legate (Peter of Castelnau) 
and Raymond VI., count of Toulouse, in 1207, in 
consequence of the latter refusing to sanction the 
proposed invasion of his territories for the extirpa- 
tion of heresy, Castelnau excommunicated Raymond, 
and this audacious act was immediately confirmed 
by the Pope. Castelnau having been afterwards 
assassinated. Innocent furiously called upon the 
neighbouring powers to invade the disaffected terri- 
tories of Raymond; and as the property of the 
heretics was sure to reward the valour of the cru- 
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saders, and as, moreover, the service of each was 
limited to forty days, no difficulty was found in 
raising a large army to make war on the harmless 
Albigenses. Arnold, Abbot of Citeaux, the head and 
director of the crusade, being the personal enemy 
of Raymond, the latter, who had previously become 
alarmed, and had made submission to the enraged 
pontiff, now appealed to the Pope, saying, ** It would 
he unjust to profit by my submission to deliver w£ to 
the m£rcy of a m>an ivho would listen only to his 
resentment against me^ Innocent, with an appear- 
ance of justice, appointed a new legate, Milon, his 
secretary, but informed him that he must only be 
the organ of Arnold, who must be allowed to do 
everything. This fact will give us no very exalted 
idea of the fair dealing of Innocent III. ; nor will 
our opinion of him be raised when we learn that, in 
reference to the submission of Raymond, he wrote 
to Arnold, " We counsel you, with the Apostle Paid, 
to employ guile with regard to this count, for in this 
case it ought to be called prudence. We mu>st attack, 
separately, those who are separated from unity; leave 
for a time the Count of Toulouse, employing towards 
him a wise dissimulation, that the other heretics may 
be the more easily defeated, and that afterwards we 
may crush him when he shall be left alone" Com- 
menting on this perfidy, Sismondi observes, " We 
cannot but remark, that whenever ambitious and per- 
fidious priests had any disgraceful orders to communi- 
cate, they never failed to pervert for this purpose some 
parages of the Holy Scriptures; one would say that 
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they had only studied the BihU to make sacrilegious 
applications qfit." 

It may here be mentioned, that previous to the 
crusaders commencing their march, Innocent insti- 
tuted a new order of preaching friars, the Dominicans, 
(a name which they derived from Dominic, their first 
head,) whose duty it should be to preach the fidth, 
and hold controversial discussions in the villages of 
the disaffected districts ; and by an exhibition of 
Christian charity to obtain such information respect- 
ing heretics as should enable them to seize and bum 
them when opportunity should oflfer. Such was the 
commencement of the order of the Dominicans, and 
such the duty to which Dominic, its founder, and 
the first (so called) Inquisitor, was appointed. As 
we shall have to say more of them hereafter, we 
shall for the present leave them. 

In 1209, the crusaders marched on the devoted 
province of Languedoc. In numbers, those well 
appointed amounted, on the most reasonable com- 
putation, to fifty thousand, which, however, will not 
include a rabble, armed with scythes and clubs, who, 
as they could not fight the knights of Languedoc, 
consoled themselves with the reflection that they 
might at least massacre the defenceless women and 
children of the heretics. We have said that Ray- 
mond, of Toulouse, had submitted to the Pope; he 
now joined the army, which was about to march 
against the inhabitants of his own estates and those 
of his nephew, Kaymond, Count of Beziers, who 
appears to have possessed much more moral dignity 
and courage than his uncle could lay claim to. 
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The Count of Beziers, desirous of preventing 
bloodshed, made overtures of peace to the legate, 
•who haughtily rejected them, with an intimation that 
what the Count had to do was to defend himself 
as well as he could, for no mercy would be shewn 
him. The Count took the advice, and energetically 
adopted measures for the defence of his territory. 
But his eflforts were unavailing. The city of Beziers 
was taken, and the inhabitants who had fled for 
refuge to the churches were mercilessly put to the 
sword. In the church of the Magdalen alone, seven 
thousand dead bodies are said to have been found. 
The total number destroyed was stated by Arnold 
to be about fifteen thousand; but other and more 
disinterested authorities state it to have been between 
thirty-eight and sixty thousand. Arnold being asked, 
how the Catholics were to be distinguished from the 
heretics, is said to have replied, ^' Kill them all; the 
Lord will know well who are his,"' When every 
human being found in the city had been put to death, 
and the available property secured, the city was set 
on fire in different parts, and was shortly reduced 
to ashes. 

Carcassonne, to which the Count of Beziers had 
retired, was now attacked. It was most gallantly 
defended, but want of provisions and water made 
the count desirous of honourably capitulating. The 
terms offered by Arnold were so monstrous, that they 
were at once refused, and the attack on the city 
was recommenced, with little advantage resulting to 
the assailants. As the forty days to which the 
services of the crusaders were limited would now 
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shortly expire, Arnold became alarmed lest his army 
should leave him before he had time to subdue the 
heretics. He therefore reopened his negociations 
with the Count of Beziers, who, thinking that all 
difficulties in the way of a settlement might be 
removed if he were to confer personally with Arnold, 
begged a safe conduct to the camp of the crusaders. 
This being obtained from the legate and from 
the leaders of the army, and their promises con- 
firmed by oath, Eaymond and a train of three hun- 
dred knights entrusted themselves to the honour of 
the fanatics, and were rewarded by being perfidiously 
arrested, and handed over to the care of Simon de 
Montfort. Such treachery, so far from having the 
desired effect of compelling the inhabitants of the 
city to surrender, induced them to vacate it by strata- 
gem. They were acquainted with a subterraneous 
passage, three leagues in length, leading from the 
town, and took advantage of it to escape during the 
night, to the great astonishment of the invaders, 
who next morning could hardly believe that the 
city was untenanted. Arnold, it would seem, could 
not bear that a report of his being so circumvented 
should obtain credence. He therefore gave out that 
on the day on which the city was vacated, he had 
signed a capitulation, by which the inhabitants had 
been allowed to leave it. And, that it might not be 
supposed that all the heretics had escaped him, he 
collected together prisoners whom he had taken in 
the fields, — fugitives from Carcassonne who had been 
overtaken, and the knights who had been so per- 
fidiously arrested; from these he made a selection 
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of four hundred and fifty, of whom he burned alive 
four hundred and hanged fifty. 

It is not our intention to describe the further 
progress of the crusades of which these cruelties 
were but a commencement. Suffice it to say that 
" hundreds of villages had seen all their inhabitants 
massacred with a blind fury, and without the cru- 
saders giving themselves the trouble to examine 
whether they contained a single heretic. We cannot 
tell what credit to givo to the numbers assigned for 
the armies of the cross, nor whether we may believe 
that in the course of a single year five hundred 
thousand men were poured into Languedoc. But this 
we certainly know, that armies, much superior in 
numbers, much inferior in discipline, to those which 
were employed in other wars, had arrived for seven 
or eight successive years [this refers to the first 
seven or eight years of the crusades], almost without 
interruption, upon this desolated country; that they 
entered it without pay, and without magazines ; that 
they provided for all their necessities with the sword ; 
that they considered it as their right to live at the 
expense of the country-, and that all the harvests of 
the peasants, all the provisions and merchandise of 
the citizens, were on every occasion seized with a 
rapacious hand, and divided at discretion amongst 
the crusaders. No calculation can ascertain with 
any precision the dissipation of wealth, or the 
destruction of human life, which were the conse- 
quences of the crusade against the Albigenses. 
There was scarcely a peasant who did not reckon 
in his family some unhappy one, whose life had been 
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cut ojff by the sword of Montfort*s soldiers ; not one 
but had repeatedly witnessed the ravaging of his 
property by them. More than three quarters of the 
knights and landed proprietors had been spoiled of 
their castles and fiefs, to gratify some of the French 
soldiers/ — some of Simon de Montfort's creatures. 
Thus spoiled, they were named Faidits, and had 
the fELYour granted them of remaining in the country, 
provided they were neither heretics, nor excommuni- 
cated, nor suspected of having given an asylum to 
those who were so ; but they were never to be per- 
mitted to enter a walled city, nor to enjoy the honour 
of mounting a war horse. Every species of injustice, 
all kinds of affronts, persecutions of every name, had 
been heaped on the heads of the unhappy Langue- 
docians, whom, since the crusade, it had been the 
custom to comprehend under the general name of 
Albigenses."* Such was the treatment to which 
the inhabitants of Languedoc were subjected, pre- 
vious to the establishment of the Inquisition. 

We have already mentioned the establishment 
of the order of Dominican friars, and we now pur- 
pose giving some account of .its founder. Dominic 
de Guzman was a native of Calarogo, in Spain, and 
was bom in the year 1L70. While travelling 
through Languedoc, he beheld the progress which 
heresy was making, and, deeply grieved, he requested 
and obtained permission of the Pope to join those 
who were attempting to preach it down. His fiery 
zeal in defence of the faith, and the cruelty which 

* Sismondi. 
2 
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he showed during the wars shortly afterwards carried 
on against the Alhigenses, soon made him conspicu- 
ous among the preachers. His duty in the first 
instance was limited to preaching, conversion, and 
the denunciation of ohstinate heretics to the hishops, 
who at that time possessed the power of inflicting 
punishment. The hishops, however, heing either 
unahle or unwilling to persecute with such rigour as 
Dominic considered necessary, the idea of establish- 
ing a separate tribunal for the punishment of heresy 
appears to have occurred to him. Having, in the 
course of his preaching in Languedoc, performed a 
few pious miracles, and added to his reputation by 
establishing, with the consent of the Pope, the order 
of Dominicans, of which he was the first general, 
he appears to have made suggestions to the Pope 
respecting such a tribunal, and he was actually 
invested with the title of Inquisitor. It has been 
matter of dispute whether or not Dominic was an 
inquisitor. In our opinion, both sides are right and 
both wrong, according to the meaning which is 
attached to the word inquisitor. At the period of 
which we speak, an inquisitor was one who was 
commissioned to enquire into the number and quality 
of the heretics, the nature of their tenets, &o., and 
to denounce them to the proper authorities. In this 
sense Dominic was an inquisitor. At a later period, 
an inquisitor was an officer of the tribunal of the 
Inquisition, whose duty it was, not only to enquire 
into heresies, but to punish tJiem. In this sense, 
Dominic was 7iot an inquisitor, for the very good 
reason that such a tribunal was not properly in 
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existence till several years after his death, which 
occurred in 1221. His energy and zeal in defence 
of the power of the popedom had heen such as to 
induce Gregory IX. to canonise him, in 1234. 

At the Council of Toulouse, in 1229, it was 
determined to establish such a tribunal as had been 
contemplated by Dominic. Though it was intended 
that this court should not exceed the powers of 
punishment already vested in the bishops, it very 
soon, by falling into the hands of the Dominicans, 
assumed an independence, and exercised an influ- 
ence, which was surprising. By shewing a becoming 
deference to the Popes, it got rid of the control of 
the bishops, as well as of the secular powers ; for it 
was easily perceived that an engine of such power 
ought to be left as free to act as possible. In its 
establishment, several difficulties arose. In the flrst 
place, the inquisitors, in the performance of their 
duties, were compelled to encroach on the power of 
the bishops, to whom had previously been entrusted 
the punishment of heretics. To disarm the bishops 
of their opposition, the Pope ordered that they and 
the inquisitors should act jointly; but this privilege 
was more nominal than real, as the inquisitors had 
other rights which enabled them to act independently 
of the bishops. In the second place, the secular 
powers objected to the condemnation of the heretics 
by the Inquisition, probably for the reason that the 
property of criminals was previously forfeited to the 
state, whereas now it would be appropriated by the 
Church of Rome. To avoid this difficulty, therefore, 
the Pope decreed that the inquisitors and bishops 
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should condemn, that the magistrates should execute 
the sentence, and that one-third of the property of 
the accused should be appropriated by the state ; out 
of which one-third, however, the state had to defray 
all the expense of prisons and the salaries of the 
lower officers, as well as the cost of carrying the 
sentences into execution. In addition to this, the 
secular power had the right to appoint the subordi- 
nate officers of the tribunal; but this nomination 
was subject to the confirmation of the inquisitors. 

The first inquisitors being totally ignorant of 
judicial matters, and unacquainted with the procedure 
of any other tribunal than that called in the Koman 
church the "Tribunal of Penance," modelled the 
Court of the Inquisition after it as much as possible ; 
but in time their experience led them to modify 
their first plans, and to adopt more efiectual mea- 
sures for carrjdng out their intentions, and for 
increasing the pomp and magnificence of the court 
over which they presided. Thus arose a system of 
procedure, different from that adopted in civil cases 
in the countries where the Inquisition became 
established, as well as from that pursued in ecclesi- 
astical cases. 

In order to second the efforts of their emissaries, 
the pontiflfe took care to desire the temporal princes 
to support them with the aid of their secular power, 
in all their endeavours to extirpate heresy; and so 
well were the wishes of the Popes responded to in 
this respect, that in a short time no one, even of 
the most unblemished character and the greatest 
piety, could consider himself safe from being cruelly 
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put to death, if he should happen not to have 
obtained the favour of the inquisitors. All these 
powerful inflnences were, however, incapable of pre- 
venting the occasional outburst of the public indig- 
nation at the treacherous and cruel conduct of the 
merciless judges, who appeared utterly incapable of 
entertaining one generous feeling, or of doing aught 
beyond persecuting and exterminating the human 
species. In many places they were grossly insulted 
while walking the streets; from others they were 
expelled; and in some instances they were actually 
seized, and murdered, by the infuriated populace. 
Despite these drawbacks, however, the tribunal pro- 
gressed and throve, the immense power, spiritual 
and temporal, by which it was supported rendering 
resistance almost useless. 

It is impossible to ascertain now, with any pre- 
cision, what was the procedure of the primitive 
Inquisition, or what the number of victims who fell 
into its hands. With respect to its procedure, it 
was of course subjected to constant change, until 
experience had enabled the inquisitors to frame rules 
for its conduct, and to these we shall devote a future 
chapter. As regards the number of its victims, 
we may remark that the pontiffs no doubt considered 
it so satisfeuitory (as much, perhaps, in a pecuniary 
as in a spiritual point of view), that they were 
induced for many years to strain every nerve, not 
only to support and perpetuate those tribunals 
already in existence, but to extend their influence, 
and to establish others in countries which hitherto 
had been happily strangers to them. 

9« 
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Llorente asserts that the Inquisition was esta- 
blished in Italy, under the fostering care of the 
Dominicans, in 1224, but it is difficult to test the 
accuracy of this statement. It is probable, however, 
that it was in existence there in 1231, for in that 
year, several Waldenses being found in Rome, some 
were committed to the flames, while others were 
imprisoned until they should confess their errors. 
But it is quite possible that the trial of these unfor- 
tunates may have been by a commission direct from 
the Pope, and that the existence of the Inquisition 
in Italy dated a year or two later. It must, however, 
have been introduced previous to 1233, as in that 
year, John of Yicenza, a Dominican monk, sent by 
the Pope to convert heretics, celebrated his labours 
by judging and condemning sixty of the sect calling 
themselves Cathari, or the purified. And in the 
following year, 1234, the inhabitants of Placentia 
expelled Friar Rowland, the inquisitor of that city. 

The unfortunate Waldenses and Albigenses, 
hunted from their homes and country, sought refuge 
principally in Italy and Spain, and their flight led 
to the extension of the Inquisition, and to its esta- 
blishment wherever they could be found. In 1232, 
it having been found that many of them were located 
in Arragon, Gregory IX. commissioned the Arch- 
bishop of Tarragona to appoint inquisitors against 
the heretics. This, we believe, was the commence- 
ment of the tribunal in Spain. 

In 1234, the remains of the Albigenses in France 
appear to have for a short time successfully excited 
the population to resistance to the Inquisition, in 
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consequence of which Gregory called on Louis for 
farther exertions against them. The tribunal was 
in the same year introduced into Toulouse, amid 
considerable tumult, but was expelled in the year 
following, only to be more firmly re-established 
between that time and 1238. 

The further increase in the number of heretics 
led to the establishment of the tribunal in yarious 
directions. For a time they considered themselves 
safe from its clutches, but the fearful scourge fol- 
lowed them wherever they went, and found resting- 
places at Milan in 1252, at Geneva in 1255, in 
Castile and Leon in 1255, in Sardinia in 1285, in 
Palestine and Syria (where it lasted a few years) 
in 1290, in Servia in 1291, in Yienne and Albona 
in 1292> in France generally in 1255, and in Poland 
in 1327. In other places it was also established, 
and a net-work was thus spread over every comer 
where the persecuted precursors of the Reformation 
were Hkely to hide their heads, rendering escape 
next to impossible. 

The date of its introduction into Venice is 
rather uncertain, but it was most probably in 1249. 
In this city, and the Venetian territory, its character 
was considerably modified. Instead of being first 
established by the Papal power, it was erected by 
the inhabitants themselves, or the government. 
Many fugitives having retreated to Venice, to avoid 
the molestation of the inquisitors in other places, 
"the magistrates of that city," says Limborch," to 
prevent it being polluted with foreign doctrines, 
chose certain men, honest, prudent, and zealous for 
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the Catholic fiEiith, who should observe and enquire 
out heretics." These inquisitors (if they can be 
properly so called,) were principally the bishops, 
whose decrees and sentences, howeyer, required the 
sanction of the secular power before they could be 
carried into effect. The difference between the 
powers thus vested by the government in the 
bishops, and those which the bishops previously 
possessed, was very slight, and tended rather to 
protect the accused than otherwise; except in the 
case of condemnation to death by fire, which was 
an extreme to which the ecclesiastical authorities had 
not ventured previous to the establishment of the 
Inquisition. We may be sure that the comparative 
mildness of the Venetian Inquisition, and its total 
dependence on the state, were anything but palatable 
to the Church of Rome; and remonstrances were 
for many years forwarded by the Popes, but for a 
long time without effect. * At length Pope Nicholas 
IV., in 1289, succeeded in introducing the Popish 
tribunal, and in virtually abolishing that previously 
existing; but the permission was granted only on 
the conditions "that the Duke alone should have 
power to give aid to the inquisitors to exercise 
their ofl&ce," and that a separate treasury should 
be established, superintended by state officers, who 

* Father Paul observes, << Notwithstanding the instant re- 
quests of Pope Innocent, Alexander, Urban, and Clement, and 
seven other Popes, their successors, the most renowned com- 
monwealth could never be persuaded to receive the office of 
Friars Inquisitors, instituted by the Pope. The secular sufficed 
it, instituted by itself, and brought forth good fruit for God's 
service." 
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should receive all sums relating to the tribunal, and, 
after disbursing the necessary expenses, account for 
the balance to the state. This balance must have 
been very considerable, if we may judge by the 
anxiety of the pontiff to have the treasury in the 
hands of his servants. In ISOl, Friar Anthony 
endeavoured to prevail on Duke Peter Gradenigro 
to bind himself by an oath to " observe the ponti- 
fical and imperial laws against heretics;" but he 
declined binding himself further than he had already 
done, which was to the same extent as his prede- 
cessors had been bound. And such was the jealousy 
of the Venetians of the pontifical attempts at uni- 
versal dominion, that they steadily persevered in 
their detennination to Je trials'for heresy con- 
ducted with at least some degree of justice. The 
inquisitors could not proceed in a case without the 
civil magistrate being present; or if they ventured 
to do so, the civil magistrate caused the trial to be 
commenced de novo. In addition to this check, it 
was provided that neither the process nor the 
accused party should be sent out of the Venetian 
dominions without the consent of the Prince; in 
illustration of which, Father Paul relates the case 
of one Ludovico Petrucci, who, in 1596, was im- 
prisoned at Padua for heresy. Instead of the 
Roman inquisitor sending his proof to Padua, and 
having the case tried there, he required that the 
prisoner should be sent to him. The senate, on 
principle, refused to comply with the demand. A 
fierce paper war, which lasted five years, ensued; 
at the end of which time, the Roman see ordered 
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the prisoner's release; from which it was shrewdly 
suspected that the proofs against him must have 
been slender indeed, the release of prisoners on 
such terms not being a practice to which the pontiff 
or his assistants were much addicted. In another 
matter, too, the Venetian government was prudent: 
it did not allow the inquisitors the power of pro- 
hibiting books within the territory.* 

In the year 1285, a sect called the ApostoHcs, 
who had, since 1260, arisen in the neighbourhood 
of Parma and Novara, attracted the attention of 
Honorius IV., then Pope; and he, in that year, 
and his successor, Nicholas IV., in 1290, con- 
demned them for holding heretical opinions. Saga- 
relli, one of the leaders, was tried, condemned, and 
burnt, in 1300. Dulcinus, another leader, with 
about six thousand followers of both sexes, inha- 
bited the Alps, and succeeded in gaining so many 
adherents, during two or three years, that Clement 
V. sent inquisitors among them, either to convert, 
or to obtain information as to their belief. Their 
report being unfavourable, a crusade against them 

• One circumstance gives us a yery unfavorable impression 
of the fair dealing of the Venetian inquisitors. It is, that 
boxes, called Lions' mouths from their shape, were hung up 
in various parts of the city ; and into these, the keys of which 
were entrusted to the inquisitors, denunciations could be flung 
by any one. — Our readers must be informed, however, that 
there were two Inquisitions at Venice, one being the Popish, 
the other the State Inquisition: the two must not be con- 
founded. The narrative of Casanova, who escaped from the 
prison of the latter court, is very interesting, and will be found 
in his memoirs. That portion of his narrative is also to be 
found in the North American Review, vol. 41, page 54. 
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was preached, and an armj gathered, which fell 
suddenly on the unprepared Apostolics, and totally 
routed them. Many were slam, others died of 
hunger and exposure, some were taken prisoners 
and afterwards burnt: among them, their leader, 
Dulcinus, who, with his wife, ended his life eight 
years after Sagarelli's execution. The tenets of 
this sect were somewhat peculiar: they, of course, 
denied the supremacy of the Pope; insisted on 
freedom of thought; possessed no property, even 
in common ; refused to take an oath, being contrary 
to scripture; and preferred celibacy to wedlock, 
although each had a spiritual sister with him. In 
addition to their other peculiarities, they wore long 
beards, which gave them an extravagant and savage 
appearance. They have been charged with having 
wives in common ; but this was expressly denied by 
Peter Lucensis, (one of those tried with Dulcinus,) 
although he admitted many charges, proving that 
he and his sect held heretical opinions. 

In pursuance of the policy which had been 
adopted by previous pontiflfs, Clement V. deter- 
mined to abolish the order of the Templars. This 
association, as our readers are doubtless aware, con- 
sisted of knights, who banded themselves together, 
in the twelfth century, for the protection of pil- 
grims to Palestine, subsequently for the protection 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and who after- 
wards entered France, Italy, and England. In the 
time of Clement the bulk of their property was in 
France, which may be the reason why King Philip 
accused them of heresy, and called in the aid of 
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the Pope to effect their overthrow. In 1307, their 
Grand Master, de Molai, was arrested, along with 
as many more of the order as hands could be laid 
on. In 1311, at the Council of Vienne, the order 
was abolished; and in the same year nearly sixty 
of those previously arrested were condemned, on 
confessions obtained by unscrupulous means, and 
were burnt. Molai, with some others of the order, 
was detained in prison till 1313, when their trial 
took place before the Pope's commissioners. In 
anticipation of their immediate release, (whether 
under the torture or not does not appear,) they 
acknowledged the crimes with which they were 
charged, and were condemned to perpetual seclu- 
sion. They afterwards retracted, and were burnt 
at Paris as relapsed heretics, in 1314, affirming at 
the stake their innocence.* There can be little 
doubt of the gross immorality of which the mem- 
bers of the order were guilty, and of the benefit 
conferred on society by their suppression; at the 
same time, their crimes were not of a nature to 
deserve the punishment of the stake. The estates 
and other property of the Templars were mostly 
secured by the sovereigns of the countries in which 

* It is said that Clement was present, with Philip, at the 
execution of Molai; and that on the Grand Master passing 
the window where they were stationed, he cried — "Being not 
permitted to appeal to another tribunal for my defence, you 
Clement, the unmerciM tyrant, and you King Philip, — I cite 
you both, within a year and a day, before the just tribunal of 
God : there I shall expose the innocency of my cause." It is 
a singular fact that they both died within the year. 
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they were situated; the largest shares, however, 
&lling to Philip of France and Clement V. 

About the same time, the Lollards and Beguins, 
or Beghards, as well as several other minor sects, 
were condemned by the Pope, and many of their 
number were consigned to the flames, in various 
places, by the instrumentality of the Inquisition. 
Want of space prevents us alluding to them more 
at length. 

The attacks made on the papacy by Wicklijff, 
and afterwards by Huss, sorely exasperated the Pope, 
the result being that the latter was called upon to 
appear before the Council of Constance in 1414. In 
spite of a guarantee of safe conduct granted him by 
Sigismund, Emperor of Bohemia, Huss was con- 
demned and burnt, in 1415. This was the occasion 
of the restoration of the Inquisition in Bohemia, it 
having fallen into disuse; and it now shewed a 
vigour evidently unimpaired by its previous inactivity. 
The cruelties practised on the poor wretches who 
became subjected to its power were frightful. Some 
heretics, that they might uninterruptedly exercise 
their religion, retired to a stony mountain (near 
Prague), round which they built a stone wall, deter- 
mining to defend their position by arms in the event 
of their being attacked. The emissaries of the Pope 
persecuted this people to such an extent, that on a 
a number of them falling into their hands, they were 
cast into deep mines, a punishment previously in- 
flicted only on the worst malefactors. It is credibly 
related that in one year (1420) there were cast into 
one mine, near Guttenburg, 1700 persons; into 

3 
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another mine, 1038; and into a third, 1334; being 
a sacrifice of 4072 lives in one year in one district 
alone ! The same authority states that, in the same 
year, a merchant of Prague named Krasa, having 
occasion to visit Preslau on business, on arriving at 
his inn, was led into a dispute respecting Huss, 
whom he strongly defended. He was imprisoned 
for this, as well as on a charge of having taken the 
eucharist in both kinds, and was tried and con- 
demned. Refusing to recant, he was tied to horses, 
dragged through the town, and, more dead than 
alive, was then burnt. The following year, the chief 
magistrate of the city of Litomericia, " a cruel and 
deceitful man," wishful to ingratiate himself with 
the Pope, caused twenty-four of the chief citizens to 
be apprehended on a charge of heresy, and among 
them the husband of his own daughter. They were 
imprisoned in a high tower till almost dead of hunger 
and cold, and were then brought out to receive sen- 
tence of immediate death by drowning in the river 
Albis; a sentence which the magistrate himself 
pronounced on them, regardless of the tears and 
supplications of his daughter. The condemned were 
carried in carts to the river, into which they were 
plunged, bound hand and foot, so that they had 
little chance of escape. Many ofl&cers stood on the 
banks, armed with iron forks and poles, watching 
that none should escape, and .mercilessly stabbing 
those whose dying agonies enabled them nearly to 
reach the margin. The magistrate's daughter, hav- 
ing failed in obtaining her husband's life from her 
father's mercy, plunged into the river that she might 
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help him to escape, in which design she failed. 
Next morning, husband and wife were found in the 
river dead, the arms of the latter clasped round her 
husband's body. A tailor, named Wenceslaus, was 
in the same year shut up in a tub and burnt, at 
Prague, for having dishonoured the sacrament. 
Martin Loans and Procopius Jednook, while tra- 
velling through Moravia, were apprehended and con- 
fined by the pastor of Stradisch, for holding heretical 
opinions respecting the sacrament. During their 
confinement, they were tortured by fire till their 
bowels protruded, which having no effect in com- 
pelling them to recant, they were finally burnt. 

These are a few instances, such as the records of 
the time afford us, of the persecutions to which those 
were subjected who dared to form opinions for them- 
selves. In subsequent parts of the volume we shall 
relate other cases, not more atrocious, perhaps, than 
those we have already given, but more interesting, 
from their authenticity being better ascertained, as 
well as from their greater circumstantiality. In the 
meantime we shall give some account of the rise 
and progress of the Spanish Inquisition, and of the 
various methods of proceeding against heretics and 
other offenders. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It has been already stated that the first accounts of 
the introduction of the Inquisition into Spain date 
from 1232, in which year Gregory IX. caused 
enquiries to be made concerning heretics, and at the 
same time empowered the Archbishop of Tarragona 
and his suffragans to appoint inquisitors to proceed 
against them, many members of the persecuted sects 
having fled to Arragon and its neighbourhood. Spain 
was at this time divided into four Christian king- 
doms, namely, Castile, Arragon^ Navarre , and Portvr 
gal, Ferdinand III. ruled in Castile; James I. 
in Arragon; Sancho VIII. (who died in 1234) in 
Navarre; and Sancho II. in Portugal. The Domi- 
nicans had extended themselves to these kingdoms 
soon after their establishment, and had now become 
the principal and most influential order. To them, 
then, did the Popes entrust the establishment and 
control of the Inquisition in Spain. In 1254, Inno- 
cent IV. extended the rights of the inquisitors, and 
decreed that they should consider the depositions 
of witnesses valid, although their names might be 
unknown. In the discharge of their duties, the 
inquisitors were protected, not only by the Popes, 
who successively increased their powers and privi- 
leges, but also by the princes of the states in which 
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they were established. This protection indeed would 
seem to have been absolutely necessaxy, since the 
hatred of the Spaniards was at first so inveterate 
against them, and all connected with the Holy Tri- 
bunal, that many of the officers were assassinated. 
One of these, Peter of Verona, was canonised by 
the Pope, and the others had the honours of mar- 
tiydom assigned to them. 

In 1 303, several aiUos da fe were celebrated in 
Arragon, by Father Bernard, Inquisitor of that king- 
dom. The persecutions of the Templars, which we 
have already described, extended to Castile and 
Portugal, and many of the order were arrested. 
From this time till the year 1350, although nothing 
of moment occurred, yet the Inquisition was by 
no means idle; many heretics were condemned to 
banishment, others to the flames ; and, in 1325, 
King James of Arragon, his sons, and two bishops, 
honoured with their presence one of those inhuman 
spectacles — an auto dafe. In 1350, many of the 
sect called Beghards were discovered in Spain ; most 
of them were reconciled to the church, their leader, 
Jaques Juste, being condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment. Three of the sect having died impenitent, 
their bones were disinterred, and burnt. 

Nicholas Eymerick became Inquisitor of Arragon, 
in 1356, and composed a work, entitled '' The Guide 
of Inquisitors," which contained minute details of 
his own judgment and those of the other inquisitors 
of Arragon. From this time till Isabella ascended 
the throne, in 1474, many local Inquisitions were 
established, chiefly at the request of the sovereigns 
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of the various states ; it having previously been 
customary for inquisitors, or their substitutes, to 
make periodical visitations throughout their districts, 
and hold courts of enquiry. 

The history of the modem Inquisition of Spain 
dates from the commencement of the reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. Having arrived at this period, 
we shall, before we go further, extract from Llorente 
some account of the government and course of pro- 
ceeding of the old Inquisition. 

" Although the Popes, in establishing the Inqui- 
sition, had only proposed to punish the crime of 
heresy, yet the inquisitors were commissioned to 
pursue those Christians who were only suspected, 
because it was the only means of discovering those 
who were really guilty. There were many crimes 
which came under the jurisdiction of a civil judge, 
which the Popes considered no one could be guilty 
of without being tainted with a false doctrine, and, 
although they were pursued by secular tribunals, the 
inquisitors were enjoined to consider the accused as 
suspected of heresy, and to proceed against them in 
order to ascertain if they committed these crimes 
from the depravity natural to man, or from the idea 
that they were not criminal ; which opinion caused 
a suspicion that their doctrine was erroneous. A 
species of blasphemy, which was called heretical, 
belonged to this class of crimes ; it was committed 
against God or his saints, and showed in the 
offender erroneous opinions of the omniscience or 
other attributes of the Deity. It rendered the 
blasphemer liable to be suspected of heresy, as the 
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inquisitor might consider it a proof that his habi- 
tual thoughts were contrary to the faith. 

"The second species of crime which caused a 
suspicion of heresy was sorcery and di\dnation. If 
the offenders only made use of natural and simple 
means of discovering the future, such as counting 
the lines in the palm of the hand, they came under 
the jurisdiction of a civil judge ; but all sorcerers 
were liable to be punished for heresy by the Inqui- 
sition, if they baptised a dead person, re-baptised 
an infSEtnt, made use of holy water, the consecrated 
host, the oil of extreme unction, or other things 
which proved contempt or abuse of the sacraments 
and the mysteries of religion. 

" The same suspicion affected those who ad- 
dressed themselves to demons in their superstitious 
practices. A third species of crime was the invo- 
cation of demons. Nicholas Eymerick informs us 
that, in his oflBce of inquisitor, he had procured 
and burnt, after having read them, two books which 
treated of that subject; they both contained an 
account of the power of demons, and of the mode 
of worshiping them. The same author adds, that 
in his time, a great number of trials for this crime 
took place in Catalonia, and that many of the 
accused had gone so far as to worship Satan, with 
all the signs, ceremonies, and words of the Catholic 
religion. 

" A fourth sort of crime, which caused suspicion 
of heresy, was, to remain a year or longer excommu- 
nicated, without seeking absolution, or performing 
the penance which had been imposed. The Popes 
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affirmed that no Catholic, irreproachable in his 
faith, could live with so much indifference under 
the censure of the Church. 

"Schism was the sixth case where heresy was 
suspected; it may exist either without heresy or 
with it. To the first class belong all schismatics 
who admit the articles of the faith, but deny the 
authority of the Pope as head of the Catholic 
Church and vicar of Jesus Christ. The second is 
composed of those who hold the same opinions as 
the first, and also refuse to believe in some of the 
articles; such as the Greeks, who hold that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds only from the Father, and 
not from the Son. 

'*The Inquisition also proceeded against con- 
cealers, favourers, and adherents of heretics, as 
being suspected of professing the same opinions. 
The seventh class was composed of all those who 
opposed the Inquisition, and prevented the inqui- 
sitors from exercising their functions. 

'* The eighth class comprehended those nobles 
who refused to take an oath to drive the heretics 
from their states. The ninth class consisted of 
governors of kingdoms, provinces, and towns, who 
did not defend the Church against heretics, when 
they were required by the Inquisition. The tenth 
class comprised those who refused to repeal the 
statutes in force in towns and cities, when they 
were contrary to the measures decreed by the holy 
office. The eleventh class of suspected persons 
embraced all lawyers, notaries, and other persons 
belonging to the law, who assisted heretics by their 
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advice, or concealed papers, records, or other writ- 
ings, which might make their errors, dwellings, or 
stations known. In the twelfth class of suspected 
were those persons who had given ecclesiastical 
sepulture to known heretics. Those who refused 
to take an oath in the trials of heretics, when they 
were required to do it, were also liahle to suspi- 
cion. The fourteenth class were deceased persons, 
who had heen denounced as heretics. The Popes, 
in order to make heresy more odious, had decreed 
that the hodies of dead heretics should he disin- 
terred and humt, their property confiscated, and 
their memory pronounced infemous. The same sus- 
picion fell upon writings which contained heretical 
doctrines, or which might lead to them. Lastly, 
the Jews and Moors were considered as subject to 
the holy office, when they engaged Catholics to 
embrace their faith, either by their writings or dis- 
course. 

"Although all the persons guilty of the crimes 
above mentioned were under the jurisdiction of the 
holy office, yet the Pope, his legates, nuncios, officers, 
and familiars, were exempt, and if any of these were 
denounced as heretics, the Inquisition could only 
take the secret information and refer it to the Pope. 
Bishops were also exempt, but kings had not that 
privilege. 

"As the bishops were the ordinary inquisitors 
by divine right, it seems just that they should have 
had the power of receiving informations, and pro- 
ceeding against the apostolical inquisitors in matters 
of faith, but the Pope rendered his delegates inde- 
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pendent, by decreeing that none but an apostolical 
inquisitor could proceed against another. The inqui- 
sitor and the bishop acted together, but each had 
the right of pursuing heretics separately ; the orders 
for imprisonment could only be issued by both toge- 
ther, and if they did not accord, they referred to the 
Pope. The inquisitors could require the assistance 
of secular power in the exercise of their authority, 
and it could not be refused, without incurring the 
punishment of excommunication and suspicion of 
heresy. The bishop was obliged to lend his house 
for the prisoners; besides this, the inquisitors had 
a particular prison to secure the persons of the 
accused. 

**The first inquisitors had no fixed salary: the 
holy ofl&ce was founded on devotion and zeal for the 
faith; its members were almost all monks, who had 
made a vow of poverty, and the priests who were 
associated in their labours were generally canons, or 
provided with benefices. But when the inquisitors 
began to make journeys, accompanied by recorders, 
alguazils, and an armed force, the Pope decreed that 
all their expenses should be defrayed by the bishops, 
on the pretence that the inquisitors laboured for the 
destruction of heresy in their dioceses. This mea- 
sure displeased the bishops, still more as they were 
deprived of part of their authority. The expenses 
of the Inquisition were afterwards defrayed by the 
fines and confiscations of the condemned heretics: 
these resources were the only funds of the holy 
oflBce ; it never possessed any fixed revenue. 

"When a priest was appointed an inquisitor by 
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the Pope, or by a delegate of the holy see, he wrote 
to the king, who issued a royal mandate to all the 
tribunals of the towns where the inquisitor would 
pass to perform his office, commanding them, on 
pain of the most severe penalties, to arrest all the 
persons whom he should mark as heretics, or sus- 
pected of heresy, and to execute the judgments 
passed upon them. The same order obliged the 
magistrates to funush the inquisitor and his attend- 
ants with a lodging, and to protect them from insult 
and every inconvenience. When the inquisitor 
arrived at the town where he intended to enter upon 
his office, he officially informed the magistrate, and 
required his attendance, fixing the time and place. 

" The commander of the town presented himself 
before the delegate, and took an oath to put in 
force all the laws against heretics. If the officer or 
mc^strate refused to obey, the inquisitor excom- 
municated him ; if he made no difficulty, the inqui- 
sitor appointed a day for the people to meet in the 
churchy when he preached, and read an edict, which 
commanded that all informations should be given 
within a certain period. The inquisitor afterwards 
declared, that all who should voluntarily confess 
themselves heretics should receive absolution and be 
subjected to a slight penance, but that those who 
should be denounced should be proceeded against 
with severity. 

" If any accusations took place during the inter- 
val, they were registered, but did not take effect 
until it was known that the accused would not come 
voluntarily before the tribunal. After the expiration 
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of the period allowed, the informer was summoned; 
he was told that there were three ways of proceeding 
to discover the truth — accusation, information, and 
inquisition ; and was asked to which he gave the 
preference. If he chose the first, he was invited to 
accuse the denounced person ; but, at the same time, 
to consider that he was subject to the law of retalia- 
tion, if he was found to be a calumniator. This 
manner of proceeding was adopted by very few 
persons; the greater number declared that fear of 
the punishments with which the holy ofl&ce menaced 
those who did not inform against heretics was the 
cause of their appearance, and they desired that 
their information might be kept secret, on account 
of the danger they incurred of being assassinated if 
they were known. 

" The inquisitor interrogated the witnesses, 
assisted by the recorder and two priests, who were 
commissioned to observe if the declarations were 
faithfully taken down, and to be present when they 
were read to the witnesses, who were then asked if 
they acknowledged all that was read to them. If 
the crime, or suspicion of heresy, was proved in the 
information, the criminal was arrested, and taken to 
the ecclesiastical prison. After his arrest, he was 
examined, and his answers compared with the testi- 
mony of the witnesses. If the accused confessed 
himself guilty of one heresy, it was in vain for him 
to assert that he was innocent of the others ; he was 
not permitted to defend himself, because his crime 
was proved. He was asked if he would abjure the 
heresy of which be confessed himself guilty. If he 
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consented, he was reconciled, and the canon ical 
penance vreis imposed on him, with some otlier 
punishments ; if he refused, he was declared an 
ohstinate heretic^ and was delivered up to secular 
justice, with a copy of his sentence. 

** If the accused denied the charge, and undertook 
to defend himself, a copy of the process was given 
to him, hut without the names of the accusers or 
the witnesses, and with every circumstance omitted 
which might lead to their discovery. 

*' The accused was asked if he had enemies, and 
if he knew their motives for hating him. He was 
also permitted to declare that he suspected any par- 
ticular person of wishing to ruin him. In either 
case the proof was admitted, and the inquisitor con- 
sidered it in passing judgment. The inquisitor 
sometimes asked the accused if he knew certain 
persons; these individuals were the accusers and 
witnesses: if he replied in the negative, he could 
not afterwards challenge them as enemies. In the 
course of time, every one concluded that these per- 
sons were the accusers and the witnesses, and the 
custom was abandoned. The accused person was 
also permitted to appeal to the Pope, who rejected 
or admitted his appeal, accx)rding to the rules of 
justice. There was no regular proceeding before 
the Inquisition, and the judges did not fix a time 
to establish the proof of the facts. After the replies 
and the defence of the accused, the inquisitor and 
the bishop of the diocese, or their delegates, pro- 
ceeded to pass sentence without any other formalities. 
If the accused denied the charges, although he was 

4 
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convicted or strongly suspected, he was tortured to 
force him to confess his crime ; or if it was thought 
that there was no necessity for it, the judges pro- 
ceeded to pass the final sentence. 

"If the crime imputed to the accused was not 
proved, he was acquitted, and a copy of the declara- 
tion was given to him, hut the name of his accuser 
was not commimicated. If he had been calumniated, 
he was obliged to clear himself publicly by the cano- 
nical methodf in the town where it had taken place ; 
he afterwards abjured all heresy, and received the 
absolution ad cautelam* for all the censures which 
he had incurred. In order to proportion the punish- 
ment to the suspicion, it was divided into three 
degrees, named slight, serums, and violent, 

" The person who was declared to be suspected, 
though in the least degree, was called upon to 
renounce all heresies, and particularly that of which 
he was suspected. If he consented, he was recon- 
ciled, and was subjected to pimishments and pe- 
nances; if he refused, he was excommunicated; and 
if he did not demand absolution or promise to abjure 
after the space of one year, he was considered as an 
obstinate heretic, and proceeded against as such. 
If the accused was a formal heretic, willing to abjure, 
and not guilty of having relapsed, he was reconciled 
with penances. 

*'A person was considered as relapsed who had 
already been condemned, or violently suspected of 



* *' The absolution ad cautelam is that granted by inquisitors 
to persons who have been suspected of heresy.*' 
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the same errors. The abjurations were made in the 
place where the inquisitor resided ; sometimes in the 
episcopal palace, in the convent of the Dominicans, 
or in the house of the inquisitor, but most generally 
in the churches. The Sunday before this ceremony, 
^ke day on which it was to take place was announced 
in all the churches of the town, and the inhabitants 
were requested to attend the sermon, which would 
be preached by the inquisitor against heresy. On tlie 
appointed day the clergy and the people assembled 
round a scaffold, where the person slightly suspected 
stood bareheaded, that he might be seen by every 
one. The mass was performed, and the inquisitor 
preached against the particular heresy which was 
the cause of the ceremony; he announced that the 
person on the scaffold was slightly suspected of 
having fiEdlen into it, and read the process to the 
people ; he concluded by saying that the culprit was 
ready to abjure. A cross and a bible were given to 
the offender, who read his abjuration, and signed it, 
if he could write. The inquisitor then gave him 
absolution, and imposed upon him those penances 
which were thought most useful. 

"When the suspicion of heresy was violent, the 
auto da fe took place on a Sunday, or festival day, 
and all the other churches were closed, that the 
concourse of people might be greater in that where 
the ceremony was to be performed. The offender 
was warned, not only to be a good catholic for the 
future, but to conduct himself in such a manner as 
not to be accused a second time ; as, if he relapsed, 
he would suffer capital punishment, although he 
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might abjure and be reconciled. If the offender 
was suspected in the highest degree, he was treated 
as a heretic, and wore the habit of a penitent during 
the ceremony; it was composed of brown stuff, with 
a scapulaiy, which had two yellow crosses fiastened 
on it. 

"If the suspected person was to clear himself 
from calumny by the canonical method, the ceremony 
was also announced before it took place, and he was 
obliged to take an oath that he was not an heretic, 
and to produce twelve witnesses, who had known him 
for the last ten years, to swear that they believed his 
affirmation to be true. He then abjured all heresies. 

" If the accused was repentant, and demanded 
to be reconciled after having relapsed, he was to be 
delivered over to secular justice, and was destined 
to suffer capital punishment. The inquisitors, after 
having passed judgment on him, engaged some 
priests, who were in their confidence, to inform him 
of his situation, and induce him to demand the sacra- 
ment of penance and the communion. When these 
ministers had passed two or three days with the 
prisoner, an auto da fe was announced ; the sentence 
was read which delivered the culprit over to secular 
justice, and recommended the judges to treat him 
with humanity. 

"If the accused was an impenitent heretic, he 
was condemned, but the atUo da fe was never cele- 
brated until every means had been tried to convert 
him ; if he was obstinate, he was delivered up to the 
justice of the king, and burnt. If the unfortunate 
heretic had relapsed, it was in vain for him to return 
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to the tme £utli; he could not avoid death, and 
the only &vour shewn him was, that he was first 
strangled, and afterwards hurnt. Those who escaped 
firom the prisons, or fled to avoid heing arrested, 
were hurnt in effigy. 

"The tribunal of the Inquisition, being ecclesi- 
astical, had originally only the power of inflicting 
spiritual punishments ; but the laws of the emperors 
during the fourth and following centuries, and other 
circumstances, caused the inquisitors of the thirteenth 
century to assume the right of imposing punish- 
ments entirely temporal, except that of death. The 
sentence of the Inquisition imposed a variety of 
fines and personal penalties, such as entire or partial 
confiscation [of property] ; perpetual, or a limited 
period of imprisonment; exile or transportation; 
in&my, and the loss of employments, honours, and 
dignities. Those persons who abjured as serioudy 
suspected of heresy, were condemned to be imprisoned 
for a certain time, proportioned to the degree of sus- 
picion. If the accused was violently suspected, he 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment; but the 
inquisitor had the power of mitigating the sentence, 
if he judged that the prisoner repented sincerely. 
If the abjurer had been a formal heretic, he was 
imprisoned for life; and the inquisitor had not the 
power of shortening the duration of the punishment. 

" Among the punishments to which heretics were 
condemned, must be enumerated that of wearing the 
habit of a penitent, known in Spain under the name 
of San Benito f which is a corruption of saco bendito. 
Its real name in Spanish was Zamarra. The first 
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became the common name, because the penitential 
habit was called sac in the Jewish history. 

"Before the thirteenth century, it was the cus- 
torn to bless the sac which was worn in a public 
penance, and hence it derived the epithet of hendito 
(blessed). It was a close tunic, made like the cassock 
of a priest, with crosses of a diflferent colour aflBxed 
to the breast. St. Dominic and the other inquisitors 
caused the reconciled heretics to wear these crosses, 
as a protection against the catholics, who massacred 
all known heretics, although they might be unarmed. 
The reconciled heretics wore two crosses, to distin- 
guish them from pure catholics, who only wore one, 
as crusaders.*' 

Previous to the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, the Jews settled in Spain had, by energy and 
industry, raised themselves not only to great wealth, 
but also to many of the highest oflBces of the state ; 
and many of them were celebrated for their learn- 
ing. Since the time when they are first Imown to 
have settled in Spain, they had been subjected to con- 
tinual insult and injury on account of their religion : 
laws of the most unequal character, as regarded 
Christians on the one hand and Jews on the other, 
had been enacted, and many of them, to avoid the 
annoyance and loss to which they were thus sub- 
jected, professed to change their religion, and nomi- 
nally bedame Christians. We say professed, for we 
have heard it asserted by an eminent Jewish divine, 
now living, that under no circumstances of difficulty 
or oppression did a Jew ever, m reality, change his 
religion, or become converted. Their nominal con- 
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Yersion, then, admitted them to the society of the 
Christians, (which privilege they did not possess 
"while professing Judaism ;) and as many of the Jews, 
on the one hand, were then, as now, characterised 
hy a great love of making money, and as many of 
the ancient Spanish nobility, on the other hand, 
were sadly in want of that commodity, many alli- 
ances took place between converted Jewish and 
Christian families, the former receiving a portion 
of nobility in exchange for the money bags which 
the latter so much required. 

In course of time, the observance of the cere- 
monies of the Christian religion becoming irksome, 
the Jews by little and little neglected them, and 
at last openly re-adopted the forms and ceremonies 
of their own mode of worship. The bigotry of the 
Christians became roused, and the unfortunate Is- 
raelites were again and again persecuted. Their 
native energy of character, however, enabled them 
repeatedly to triumph over their difl&culties, until, 
at length, on the marriage of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, and the consequent union of the Spanish 
states in one monarchy, the protection which had 
hitherto frequently been afforded them by the 
princes of the states in which they resided was 
withdrawn, and a persecution took place, disgrace- 
ful to the age, as well as to the country and those 
who governed it. 

As to the part which Ferdinand took in this 
persecution, historians are pretty well agreed. He 
was married to a woman who was far superior to 
him in her religious feelings, gentleness, and huma- 
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nitj. Had he listened to her in the first instance, 
instead of giving way to his feeling of bigotry and 
a desire to stock his treasuiy, the infliction of much 
misery would have been avoided, and a reign already 
glorious would have had additional lustre thrown 
upon it. And had Isabella paid less respect to 
her spiritual advisers, and more to her own con- 
science, she would have made herself much more 
respected by posterity, both as a woman and a 
queen. But Isabella had been educated in the 
tenets of the Romish Church, to which, as well as 
to its ministers, she had been taught to pay the 
blindest obedience ; and this obedience was yielded on 
occasions when her own interest, as well as that of 
her subjects, ought to have led her to pursue a course 
more in accordance with the dictates of common 
sense, religion, and humanity. 

No sooner had Ferdinand and Isabella ascended 
the throne, than the Romish priests made violent 
applications to them, to put a stop to the scan- 
dalous heresies which were every day being per- 
mitted on the part of the Jews. Some conception 
may be formed of the charges made against these 
unfortunates, from the following passages taken from 
a chronicle of the time : 

"This accursed race were either unwilHng to 
bring their children to be baptized, or, if they did, 
they washed away the stain on returning home. 
They dressed their stews and other dislies with oil, 
instead of lard ; abstained from pork ; kept the 
passover; ate meat in Lent; and sent oil to reple- 
nish the lamps of their synagogiies; — with many 
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Other abominable ceremonies of their religion. — 
They entertained no respect for monastic life, and 
frequently profaned the sanctity of religious houses, 
by the violatio]} or seduction of their inmates. 
They were an exceeding politic and ambitious peo- 
ple, engrossing the most lucrative municipal offices, 
and prefering to gain their livelihood by traffic, in 
which they made exorbitant gains, rather than by 
manual labour or mechanical arts. They considered 
themselves in the hands of the Egyptians, whom 
it was a merit to deceive and cheat. By their 
wicked contrivances they amassed great wealth, and 
thus were often able to ally themselves, by mar- 
riage, with noble Christian families.** 

The efforts of the priests would hardly have 
succeeded in effecting the persecution and expulsion 
of the Jews, had they not been aided by a consi- 
derable part of the Christian population, many of 
whom, being heavily indebted to the Jews, and 
being deficient in the means of re-payment, consi- 
dered that the death or banishment of their cre- 
ditors would be a very easy and convenient mode 
of settling accounts. Accordingly, Ferdinand and 
Isabella were earnestly solicited to re-establish the 
Inquisition, which had fallen into disuse, and (on 
obtaining authority from the Pope) to prosecute the 
heretics with all possible vigour. Ferdinand, seeing 
the pecuniary advantages which would accrue to his 
state treasury from the confiscations of the property 
of his wealthy subjects, was very much in favour 
of the proposition ; but the humane Isabella shrank 
from the idea of re-organising such a terrible tribu- 
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nal. By repeated solicitations, however, and appeals 
to her religious feelings, her scruples were at length 
overcome ; and in 1478, at her request, Pope Sixtus 
IV. granted a bull, authorising the arrest and pu- 
nishment of heretics and apostates. After having 
received it, Isabella appears to have repented of her 
act, and suspended its execution until less severe 
remedies had been attempted; and, in the mean- 
time, appointed three parties to watch the effects 
of the gentle means which she intended to try. In 
two years these commissioners rendered a report, 
but, as they were ecclesiastics, it was, of course, 
unfeivourable to the Jews; and the papal bull was 
now put in full force. In September, 1480, Michael 
Morillo and John de San Martin, two Dominicans, 
were appointed inquisitors; Dr. John Ruiz de Me- 
dina, (a queen's counsellor,) adviser and assessor to 
the inquisitors; apd John Lopez del Barco, (the 
queen's chaplain,) procurator fiscal; and all were 
shortly ordered to Seville to commence their duties, 
and the governors of the provinces through which 
they had to pass were required to furnish them 
with whatever they might need. 

The introduction of the Inquisition into Seville 
was fiercely opposed by the inhabitants. Although 
the inquisitors showed their royal commissions, they 
at first were unsuccessful in obtaining the ser\ices 
of a sufficient number of subordinates to enable 
them to proceed, and the Council of Spain found 
it necessary to give orders that the authorities of 
the town should afford the inquisitors the necessary 
assistance; orders, which the authorities, by some 
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means, temporarily evaded. The heretics, who fore- 
saw the storm, took advantage of the interval to 
remove themselves to the estates of the Duke de 
Medina Sidonia, and other nobles. The inquisitors, 
having succeeded in establishing themselves firmly, 
issued their first edict in January, 1481 ; and taking 
for granted that all who had absconded were heretics, 
they commanded the Spanish nobles to seize all the 
emigrants within fifteen days, to send them under 
escort to Seville, and to confiscate their property, 
under pain of excommunication, &c., &c. Their 
commands were obeyed, and the prisoners were sent 
in such numbers that the convent assigned to them 
as a prison was insufficient for their accommodation, 
and they had to be removed to a larger building, 
the ** Chateau de Triana," on which an inscription 
in barbarous Latin was shortly afterwards engraved ; 
the following is a translation: 

"The holy office of the Inquisition, established 
against the wickedness of heretics, commenced at 
Seville in the year 1481, under the pontificate of 
Sixtus IV. who granted, and in the reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, who had asked for it. The 
first Inquisitor-general was Friar Thomas de Tor- 
quemada, prior of the Convent of Santa Cruz, of 
Segovia, of the order of the Preaching Brotherhood. 
God grant that, for the propagation and mainte- 
nance of the faith, it may last until the end of ages. 
• Arise, O Lord, be judge in thy cause. Catch the 
foxes for us.' " 

The first edict having proved so successful, a 
second speedily followed, called the Edict of Grace. 
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By it, those who had apostatised were required to 
surrender themselves voluntarily, and they were pro- 
mised absolution and security for their property, if 
they came with true repentance; but in the event 
of their not coming forward before the expiry of the 
time stated in the edict, or if they were informed 
against by others previous to their surrender, they 
would be punished with the greatest severity. Many 
of those who allowed themselves to be deluded by 
this snare had punishment remitted and absolution 
granted, cmly on their declaring on oath the names 
and residences of all whom they knew or suspected 
to be apostates, or whom they had heard spoken of 
as such. Secresy was enjoined as to the revelations 
they had made, so that parties knew of suspicion 
attaching to them only on their being seized and 
thrown into the dungeons of the Inquisition. The 
following cases were some of those in which denun- 
ciation was commanded. The Jewish convert was 
considered to have relapsed into heresy, if he kept 
the sabbath out of respect to the law which he had 
abandoned ; (this was sufficiently proved if he wore 
better linen and garments on that day than those 
which he commonly used, or if he had not a fire 
in his house from the preceding evening;) if he 
took the suet and fat from the animals which were 
intended for his food, and washed the blood from 
it; if he examined the blade of his knife before he 
kiUed the animals, and covered the blood with earth ; 
if he blessed the table after the manner of the 
Jews; if he drank of the wine called caser, (a 
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word derived from caacerj which means lawful^) and 
which is prepared by Jews ; if he pronounced the 
bahara, or benediction, when he took the wine into 
his hands, and pronounced certain words before he 
gcLve it to another person ; if he ate of an animal 
lulled by Jews; if he recited the psalms of David, 
without repeating the Gloria Patri at the end; if 
he gave his son a Hebrew name, chosen among 
those used by the Jews; if he plunged him seven 
days after his birth into a vessel containing water, 
gold, silver, seedpearl, wheat, barley, and other sub- 
stances, according to the custom of the Jews ; if he 
drew the horoscope of his children at their birth; 
if he performed the ruaya, a ceremony which con- 
sisted in inviting his friends and relations to a repast 
the day before he undertook a journey ; if he turned 
his face to the wall at the time of his death, or had 
been placed in that posture before he expired; if 
he had washed, or caused to be washed, in hot water 
the body of a dead person, and interred him in a 
new shroud, with hose, shirt, and a mantle, and 
placed a piece of money in his mouth; if he liad 
uttered a discourse in praise of the dead, or recited 
melancholy verses ; if he had emptied the pitchers 
and other vessels of water in the house of a dead 
person, or in those of his neighbours, according to 
the custom of the Jews ; if he sat behind the door 
of the deceased, as a sign of grief, or ate fish and 
olives instead of meat, to honour his memory; or 
if he remained in his house one year after the death 
of any one, to prove his grief. In any or all of 

5 
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these cases he was to he denounced; and if once 
denounced, it was pretty certain that he would not 
easily escape. 

The immense number of cases which would 
justify denunciation and conviction of a Jew, and 
their trifling and ridiculous nature, may excite a 
smile at the present day ; but at the time of which 
we are writing, the net-work, which was industriously 
spread over and around the populace of Spain, by 
the Inquisition, and the fearful pimishment which 
might be inflicted on any one for the least act which 
could indicate heresy, were matters of the most 
serious moment to the persecuted Israelites. Nor 
was innocence a sufficient guarantee against imprison- 
ment, confiscation of goods, and even death. It is 
not then to be wondered at, that the immense num- 
ber of denunciations, the cruel and summary punish- 
ments inflicted on conviction, and the horrible tor- 
tures invented to ensure convictions, struck terror 
into the hearts not only of those who felt conscious 
of their being heretics, but even of those who 
were conscientious professors of the Eoman Catholic 
religion. 

On the 6th January, 1481, {Jowr days only after 
the publication of their first edict,) six persons were 
publicly burnt ; seventeen more on the 26th March, 
and a still larger number a month after. The 
Prefect of Seville, in consequence of the large num- 
ber condemned to be burnt, erected a stone scaffold, 
on which were placed four statues of plaster, which 
were named ''the four jsropheU" The condemned 
were either enclosed within these figures, and burnt 
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wbile there, or irero fiistened to them — authori- 
ties do not agree which. ProbaUj both methods 
were used, mider Taiying cucomstances. A laige 
number of new Christians (as the oonTorted Jews 
were called,) fled to Tarious coontries, endeaToor- 
ing to escape from the tyrannical sway of the inqui- 
sitors; and considerable numbers betook themselyes 
to Rome, where they sought protection from the Pope 
against their judges. In consequence of the com- 
plaints which were every day made to him, Sixtus 
revoked the authority with which he had invested 
the Spanish inquisitors, and nominated Alphonso 
de St. Cebriant, and seven other monks, to supply 
their places. Isabella having applied to the Pope 
to make sentences in Spain final, and without 
appeal to the court of Rome, he declined, but 
appointed an apostolical judge of appeal for that 
countiy, to whom all disputes should be finally 
referred. 

As inquisitors at this time travelled much, hold- 
ing courts of inquisition at various places, the re- 
cords of the tribunals were not kept with sufficient 
accuracy to enable us to form an estimate of the 
number of convictions and punishments. Llorente, 
however, estimates the total number of convictions 
by the Inquisition of Seville, in 1481, at d,000 
burnt ; 2,000 burnt in effigy ; 1 7,000 penances ; 
total $21,000. Daring 1482, burnt 88; burnt in 
effigy, 44 ; penances 625 ; total 757. 

Thomas de Torquemada, a Dominican friar, a 
man of great talents, ambition, and most indomitable 
perseverauce, was, in 1483, appointed by Sixtus, 
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Inquisitor General of Castile and Leon, and, shortly 
afterwards, of Arragon. His powers were confirmed, 
in 1485-6, by Innocent VIII. No sooner did he 
receive his appointment, than he set vigorously to 
work, increasing the number of local inquisitions, 
and rendering those already existing more efficient 
in their operation. He established inferior tribunals 
at Seville, Cordova, Jaen, and Villa-Keal, the last 
of which was soon afterwards transferred to Toledo. 
As assistants he chose two civilians, John Guiterrez 
de Chables and Tristan de Medina. For the better 
regulation and organisation of the various tribunals, 
Ferdinand called a royal council of the Inquisition, 
of which he appointed Torquemada president, and 
gave him three councillors, who were doctors of the 
law, Don Alphonso Carillo, Sancho Velasquez de 
Cuellar, and Bonce de Valencia, whom Torquemada 
authorised to draw up laws for the new council. He 
then convoked a junta, which consisted of the inqui- 
sitors of the four tribunals just mentioned, the two 
assistants, and the members of the royal council. 
They met at Seville, and, in 1484, published the 
first laws of the Spanish Inquisition. These laws, 
of which the following is an abstract, have since 
that time borne the name of Torquemada as their 
author. 

The 1st article regulated the manner in which 
the establishment of the Inquisition should be an- 
nounced in the country where it was to be intro- 
duced. 

The 2nd commanded that an edict should be 
published, accompanied with censures against those 
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who did not accuse themselyes during the term of 
grace. 

The 3rd appointed a delay of thirty days for 
heretics to declare themselves. 

The 4th regulated that all Yoluntary confessions 
should he written in the presence of the inquisitors 
and a recorder. 

The 5 th, that ahsolution should not be given 
secretly to any individual voluntarily confessing, 
unless no pers^ vms acquainted with his crime. 

The 6th ordained that part of the penance of 
a reconciled heretic should consist in being deprived 
of all honourable employments, and of the use of 
gold, silver, pearls, silk, and fine wool. 

The 7th provided that pecuniary penalties should 
be imposed on all who should make voluntaiy con- 
fession. 

The 8th, that any person accusing himself after 
the term of grace had expired could not be exempted 
from the punishment of confiscation. 

The 9th, that if persons under twenty years 
of age accused themselves after the term of grace 
had expired, and it was proved that they were drawn 
into error by their parents, a slight punishment should 
be inflicted. 

The 10th obliged the inquisitors to declare, in 
their act of reconciliation, the exact time when the 
offender fell into heresy, that the portion of property 
to be confiscated might be ascertained. 

The 11th provided that if a heretic, detained in 
the prisons of the holy office, demanded absolution, and 
appeared to feel true repentance, it might be granted 
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to him ; imposing at the same time the punishment 
of perpetual imprisonment. 

The 12th, that if the inquisitors thought that 
the repentance of the prisoner was pretended, in 
the case indicated hy the former article, they were 
permitted to refuse the ahsolution, to declare him 
a false penitent, and, as such, condenm him to he 
hurnt. 

The 13th decreed that if a man, ahsolved after 
his confession, should hoast of having concealed 
several crimes, or if information should he ohtained 
that he had committed more than he had confessed, 
he was to he arrested, and judged as a false penitent. 

The 14th, that the accused was to he condemned 
as impenitent if he persisted in his denials, even 
after the puhlication of the testimony. 

The 15 th, that if a semi-proof existed against a 
person who denied his crime, he was to he put to 
the torture; if he confessed his crime during the 
torture, and afterwards confirmed his confession, he 
was to he punished or convicted ; if he retracted, he 
was to ho tortured again, or condemned to an extra- 
ordinary punishment. 

The 16th prohibited the conunimication of the 
entire deposition of the witnesses to the accused. 

The 17th obliged the inquisitors to interrogate 
the witnesses themselves, if it was not impossible. 

The 18th decreed that one or two inquisitors 
should be present when the prisoner was tortured, 
or that a commissioner should be appointed to receive 
his declarations, if they were occupied elsewhere. 

The 19th, that if the accused did not appear 
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'when summoned, according to the prescribed form, 
he was to be condemned as a heretic. 

The 20th, that if it was proved that any person 
died a heretic, by his writings or conduct, he should 
he judged and condemned as such, his body disin- 
terred and burnt, and his property confiscated. 

The $2l8t commanded inquisitors to extend their 
jurisdiction over the yassals of nobles ; if the nobles 
refused to permit it, they were to be censured. 

The 22nd decreed that if a man, burnt as a 
heretic, left children under age, a portion of their 
Other's property should be granted to them, under 
the title of alms, and the inquisitors should be 
obliged to confide their education to proper persons. 

The 23rd, that if a heretic, reconciled during 
the term of grace, without having incurred the 
punishment of confiscation, possessed property be- 
longing to a condemned person, this property was 
not to be included in the pardon. 

The 24tb obliged the reconciled to give his 
Christian slaves their liberty, when his property 
was not confiscated, if the king granted the pardon 
on that condition. 

The 25th prohibited the inquisitors, and other 
persons attached to the tribunal, from receiving 
presents, on pain of excommunication, deprivation 
of their employments, restitution, and a penalty of 
twice the value of the gifts received. 

The 26th recommended the officers of the Inr 
quisition to live in peace together. 

The 27th commanded that they should carefully 
watch the conduct of their inferior officers. 
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The 28th and last committed to the prudence 
of the inquisitors the discussion of all points not 
mentioned in the foregoing articles. 

The next step taken hy Torquemada was the 
appointment of Caspard Juglar and Peter Arbues 
d*Epila inquisitors for Saragossa. A great number 
of the inhabitants of that city, and indeed of Arragon, 
being new Christians, a strenuous opposition to the 
introduction of the Inquisition was manifested. It 
being asserted that the articles of confiscation which 
were embodied in the laws of the Inquisition were 
contrary to the laws and political liberties of Arra- 
gon, deputies were sent to the court of Spain and 
to Rome, to demand that they should be rescinded. 
Ferdinand, dreading that the tribunal would cease 
to exist were this demand complied with, did not 
accede to it; but he did not at once give the 
deputies a positive refusal. While they were delayed 
at court, awaiting the reply of the king, the inqui- 
sitors tried and condemned several of the new Chris- 
tians; which act so incensed the populace, that a 
conspiracy was entered into, embracing many men 
of rank and wealth, and it was determined to assassi- 
nate one or two inquisitors, in order to deter others 
from accepting the office. To carry out their plans, 
a fund was raised among the Arragonese of the 
Jewish race ; the direction of the enterprise was 
confided to a noble named John de la Abadia, who 
employed seven persons to execute his plans. Peter 
Arbues, the inquisitor principally aimed at, being 
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informed of the conspiracy, took precautions for his 
own safety, by wearing a coat of mail under his 
clothes, and a helmet under his cap. After many 
unsuccessful attempts, he was at last murdered 
while at church at matins, on the 16th November, 
1485, by Vidal d' Uranso, who gave him a mortal 
wound in the back of the neck: he died two days 
after. When the murder became known, a tumult 
occurred, the old Christians demanding the exter- 
mination of the new Christians, whom they suspected, 
as a body, of the murder; and they were appeased 
only on the archbishop declaring that the criminal 
should be punished. The inquisitors were for a con- 
siderable period occupied in discovering the parties 
implicated in this murder, and their labours were 
attended with such success, that a large number of 
fiEumlies were plunged into poverty and misery by 
the condemnation of their relatives. Two hundred 
and upwards were burnt; and it is probably no 
exaggeration to say, that '* there was scarcely a single 
family in the three first orders of nobility which 
was not disgraced, by having at least one of the 
members in the auto da fe, wearing the habit of a 
penitent." 

The other provinces of Arragon were not slow in 
following the example of Saragossa, and the attempt 
to establish the Inquisition was everywhere met by 
resistance, which, however, by dint of perseverance 
and cruelty was at last overcome. Among the resist- 
ing tovms and bishoprics were Teruel, in which the 
Inquisition was established in 1485 ; and Lerida and 
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Barcelona, both of which received it in 1487. The 
latter, as well as Majorca and Sardinia, insisted on 
having inquisitors with special titles, and had their 
4esires gratified. In Majorca the tribunal was intro- 
duced in 1490, and in Sardinia in 1492. 

It is related of Torquemada, that, in 1488, he 
issued a provisional order to the treasurer of the 
holy office, not to pay the royal orders till the salaries 
of the officers and the expenses of the tribunal were 
liquidated; and that he applied to Ferdinand to 
sanction it, but the latter refused. 

Torquemada, finding his previous instructions for 
the guidance of inquisitors insufficient, added the 
following articles to them : — 

1. That each inferior tribunal should consist of 
two inquisitors as civilians, an attorney, an alguazil, 
a recorder, and other persons if necessary, who were 
to receive a fixed salary. The same article prohibits 
the admission of the servants or creatures of the 
inquisitors into the tribunal. 

2. That if any of the persons employed should 
receive presents from the accused or his family, he 
should be immediately deprived of his office. 

3. That the holy office should employ an able 
civilian at Home, under the title of agent, and that 
this expense should be supported by the money 
arising from the confiscations. 

4. That the contracts signed before the year 
1479, by persons whose property had since been 
seized, should be regarded as valid; but if it was 
proved that any deception had been used in the 
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transactions, that the culprits should be punished by 
one hundred strokes of a whip, and be branded on 
the &ce "with a red hot iron. 

5. That the nobles who should receiye fugitives 
on their estates should be compelled to deliyer up 
to goyemment the property committed to their care ; 
and if they claimed the fulfilment of contracts 
signed by the accused for their profit, that the 
attorney should commence an action to reclaim the 
property as belonging to the reyenue. 

6. That the notaries of the Inquisition should 
keep an account of the property of condemned 
persons. 

7. That the stewards of the holy office could 
sell the confiscated property, and receiye the rents 
oi the estates which might be let. 

8. That each steward should inspect the pro- 
perty belonging to his tribunal. 

9. That a steward could not sequestrate the 
property of a condemned person, without an order 
from the Inquisition ; and eyen in that case, that he 
should be accompanied by an alguazil, and place the 
effects, and an inventory of them, in the hands of a 
third person. 

10. That the stewards should pay the salaries 
of the inquisitors quarterly, that they might not be 
obliged to receive presents. 

11. That in all circumstances not foreseen in 
the new regulations, the inquisitors should conduct 
themselves with prudence, and apply to the govern- 
ment in all difficult cases. 
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The laws t>f the tribunal were still found to be 
defective, and Torquemada convened a meeting of 
inquisitors at Toledo, which meeting agreed to the 
adoption of the following laws. They were published 
in 1498, and were intended to supersede certain of 
those previously agreed to. 

1. That each tribunal should be composed of 
two inquisitors, one a civilian, the other a theologian. 
They were prohibited from inflicting punishment or 
torture, or communicating the charges made by the 
witnesses, without the consent of both. 

2. That the inquisitors should not allow their 
dependents to carry any defensive arms, except where 
their office obliged them to do so. 

3. That no person should be imprisoned whose 
crime had not been sufficiently proved; and that, 
when the arrest had taken place, his judgment should 
be immediately pronounced, without waiting for fresh 
proofs. 

4. That the Inquisition should acquit deceased 
persons, if sufficient proof was not produced, and not 
delay the trial to wait for fresh accusations, as it was 
injurious to the children, whose establishment was 
prevented, from the uncertainly of the result of the 
trial. 

6. That the entire £ulure of the funds of the 
holy office should not occasion the imposition of a 
greater number of pecuniary penalties. 

6. That the inquisitors should not change im- 
prisonment, or any other corporeal punishment, to a 
pecuniary penalty ; but for the punishment of fasting, 
alms, pilgrimages, or other similar penances. 
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7. That the inquisitors should carefully examine 
into the expediency of admitting to reconciliation 
those who confessed their crimes after their arrest, 
since they might he considered as contumacious, 
die Inquisition having heen estahlished many years. 

8. That the inquisitors should punish false 
witnesses puhlicly. 

9. That two men, related in any degree, should 
not he employed in the holy office, nor a master and 
his servant, even in case their functions should he 
entirely distinct. 

10. That each tribunal should have archives, 
secured by three locks, the keys of which should be 
placed in the hands of the two notaries and the 
fiscal. 

11. That the notary should receive the testi- 
mony of witnesses only in the presence of an inqui- 
sitor, and that the two priests commissioned to prove 
the truth of the depositions should not belong to the 
tribunal. 

12. That the inquisitors should establish the 
Inquisition in all towns where it did not already 
exist. 

13. That in all difficult cases the inquisitors 
should consult the council. 

^ 1 4. That the women should have a prison sepa- 
rated from that of the men. 

15. That the officers of the tribunal should 
perform their functions six hours in a day, and that 
they should attend the inquisitors whenever they 
were required. 

16. That after the inquisitors had received the 
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oath of the witnesses in presence of the fiscal, he 
should he ohliged to retire. 

In addition to these instructions, Torquemada 
gave particular directions to each functionary of the 
Inquisition, and compelled him to take an oath that 
he would not reveal anything which he might see 
or hear within the walls. He also directed that the 
inquisitors should not he allowed to remain along 
with the prisoner. 

The consequence of the enforcement of the ter- 
rihle laws of the Inquisition in Spain was, that 
many thousand families were thrown into misery, hy 
the condemnation and execution of their relatives; 
that upwards of one hundred thousand families emi- 
grated ; and that immense sums were squandered 
by the persecuted at the court of Home, in seeking 
absolution or redress, neither of which was refused 
when it could be well paid for. This practice, 
as it seriously affected the treasury of the Inquisi- 
tion, from which the inquisitors drew their salaries, 
displeased them, and they remonstrated with the 
Pope, who then annulled all the absolutions he had 
so granted, and offered new pardons on new condi- 
tions, in violation of his agreement with Ferdinand 
and Isabella, which was, to abolish all meeuis of 
appeal to the holy see from the decrees of the 
Inquisition. Such were the practices of the Pope, 
or of the court of Rome. We are not informed, how- 
ever, that the money was returned which had been 
paid for the absolutions annulled. 

While Ferdinand and Isabella were carrying on 
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the war against Granada, the Jews residing in Spain 
ivere charged with persuading those of their own 
nation who had become Christians to return to the 
Jewish fiEuth; and also with crucifying children on 
Qood Friday, in mockery of the Sayiour. The 
Jewish surgeons and apothecaries also, who were 
famed for their skill, were accused of having, in 
the exercise of their vocation, intentionally caused 
the death of many Christians, and, among others, 
that of Henry III., of which his physician, Mair, 
was said to be guilty. Alarmed at the dangers of 
confiscation of property and expulsion (not to speak 
of worse evils), with which they were threatened, 
the Jews sent to Ferdinand and Isabella a deputa- 
tion, who offered thirty thousand pieces of silver to 
carry on the war against Granada, and promised, for 
the whole of their tribe, in future to live peaceably, 
retire to their houses by certain hours at night, and 
avoid entering into any trades or professions which 
might be specially reserved for Christians, provided 
they would exert their influence to still the storm 
which was rising against them. This offer was about 
to be accepted, when Torquemada heard of it. He 
immediately appeared before them, with a crucifix 
in his hand, and cried out, "Behold him whom 
Judas sold for thirty pieces of silver; do you sell 
him for more?" Throwing down the crucifix, he 
left the apartment. The fanaticism of the inquisitor 
wrought a sudden change in the minds of the king 
and queen, who, on the 31st March, 1492, issued 
a decree, proclaiming that all the Jews in the king- 
dom were required to leave it before the 31st July, 
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in the same year; and that in default, tbey should 
suffer death, and their property be confiscated ; that 
they should be allowed to sell their stock, and carry 
away their furniture and moveable property, but not 
gold or silver, for which they were to take letters 
of change, or else merchandise.'!^ At the same time, 
Christians were ordered not to receive Jews into 
their houses, or to afford them countenance or assist- 
ance of any kind after the day named. A few Jews 
received baptism, and thus avoided the danger; but 
the greater number emigrated at a severe sacrifice, 
and it is declared by a historian that he saw some 
of them give a house for an ass, and a vineyard for 
a small quantity of cloth or linen. Notwithstanding 
the precautions taken to prevent the export of the 
precious metals, many concealed considerable quan- 
tities in their clothes and saddles ; and it is asserted 
that, in many cases, they reduced their gold coins 
to small pieces, and swallowed them. Some who 
emigrated to the kingdom of Fez, in Morocco, were 
severely maltreated by the Moors, who robbed them 
of their money and goods, violated some of their 
women, and killed others of them in expectation of 
finding gold within them. Thus, despoiled of their 
all, these unfortunates returned to Spain, and con- 
formed to the rites of the established religion. 
Others of the emigrants went to Portugal, and 



* This prodamation is too long for insertion here; but a 
translation of it will be found in Lindo's " History of the Jews 
of Spain and Portugal," (London: Longman, 1848;) a work of 
great interest, and to which we beg to refer those who would 
study more AiUy the history of the Jews in those countries. 
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obtained from King John, who was then reigning, 
permission to abide in that kingdom for a certain 
time. They each paid eight pieces of gold for this 
privilege; and it was stipulated, that in the event 
of their remaining in the country beyond the speci- 
fied time, they were to be sold as slaves. King John 
gave orders to his officers, at the various ports, to 
render the Jews every assistance in obtaining vessels 
for their transport, at fiEur rates; but, nevertheless, 
while at sea, they were subjected to severe extortions 
by the crew, and, in several instances, their vdves 
and daughters were violated. The report of these 
cruelties so alarmed those who were about to embark, 
that they remained in Portugal after the stipulated 
period, and were sold as slaves. Emmanuel, how- 
ever, who succeeded Ejing John, afterwards gave 
them their liberty. 

The number of Jews expelled has been estimated 
by some at 160,000, and by others at 800,000, but 
the more moderate computation seems the nearer 
to the truth.* The expulsion of even that number 
must have proved most prejudicial to the prosperity 
of the country, for the Jews were not only the most 
wealthy portion of the inhabitants of Spain, but by 
far the most intelligent and energetic, and filled offices 
where not only mechanical skill, but great intellectual 
power and scientific knowledge, were requisite. 

The pride and arrogance of Torquemada led him 
to the greatest extremes. Not satisfied with the 
condemnation of thousands of men of property, he 

* Mariana states the most accredited number to be about 
170,000 families, or 800,000 souls. 

6« 
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aimed at the subjection of bishops to the power 
of the Inquisition. He took informations against 
Davila, Bishop of Segovia, and Aranda, Bishop of 
Calahorra, and forwarded them to the Pope. Both 
were tried, and the former was honourably acquitted ; 
but the latter unfortunately called in his favour a 
hundred and one witnesses, every one of whom had 
something to allege against him, and he was con- 
demned to be deprived of his office, and reduced to the 
rank of a simple layman. He died in confinement. 

Pope Alexander VI. being worn out by the con- 
tinual complaints made against Torquemada, and 
fearing the effect of his ambitious designs, wished 
to deprive him of his office, but much dreaded the 
effect of such an act on the court of Spain. At 
length, in 1494, he appointed four inquisitors, jointly 
invested with the same power as Torquemada, and 
designed to supply his place. The great age and 
growing infirmities of Torquemada were urged in 
excuse of this measure. He did not long survive, 
but died on the 16th November, 1498. It is won- 
derful that he died a natural death, for he was 
universally hated for his pride and cruelty, which 
raised up against him many enemies, who sought 
his life. So conscious was he of this, and so much 
did he fear a violent death, that he obtained per- 
mission from Ferdinand and Isabella to use an escort 
of fifty familiars of the Inquisition on horseback, and 
two hundred on foot, when he travelled; and he 
always kept on his table the horn of a unicorn, 
which he supposed possessed the power of discover- 
ing poisons. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Befobe we proceed farther, it will be necessary that 
we should give an account, somewhat in detail, of 
the procedure of the modem Spanish Inquisition, 
in order that our readers may be made acquainted 
with the ordeal to which its victims were subjected. 

DENUNCIATION. 

The proceeding of the Inquisition was commenced 
by a denunciation^ or some information which sup- 
plied its place, such as a disclosure made by a 
witness in another cause, or wrung from a prisoner 
under the torture. The denunciation was put in 
writing, and the names of those whom the informer 
believed capable of deposing against the accused 
being added to it, it was signed by the deponent, who 
swore to the truth of its contents. This paper was 
now called the declaration. The witnesses referred to 
were then sent for and examined, their depositions 
taken in a similar manner, and their declarations 
added to the first one. These declarations now 
formed the summary information, or preparatory 
instruction. A law existed which provided that if 
a witness deposed falsely against an accused person, 
he should be liable to the same punishment as the 
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accused would have had inflicted on him had he been 
convicted; but the experience of the inquisitors con- 
vinced them that few witnesses would come forward 
were this law enforced, and it consequently fell into 
disuse. Anonymous denunciations were received 
without scruple, and were acted on in the same 
manner as those given under the sanction of a 
name. It is needless to point out how this practice 
enabled those bearing a grudge to revenge them- 
selves on their enemies in a most dastardly manner. 
Many denunciations were effected through the instru- 
mentality of confessors, who, in the exercise of their 
office, imposed it as a duty on such of their peni- 
tents as had heard or seen anything which was, or 
appeared to be, contrary to the catholic faith, that 
they should communicate the facts to the Holy 
Office. On such occasions, penitents seldom failed 
to remember some unguarded expression which had 
fallen from the lips of some friend or relative. If 
the penitent could write, he himself drew up a 
declaration ; if not, it was done for him by his con- 
fessor, who then forwarded it to the holy office. 
As, in such cases, absolution was rigidly refused 
until the denunciation was effected, it frequently 
happened that a wife informed against her husband, 
a parent against a child, or a child against a parent. 
It is, we think, related in the life of Blsmco White, 
that his mother, who was a good catholic, and was 
aware that he held opinions which, if known, would 
subject him to the power of the inquisitors, would 
not dare to speak to him for days together, lest he 
should unguardedly give expression to those opinions ; 
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in which case, she would, of coarse, be compelled 
by her confessor to denounce him to the holy office. 

INQUEST. 

When the inquisitors had decided that the actions 
or words which had been denounced were of a nature 
to warrant an enquiry, for the purpose of establish- 
ing the proofs, an inquest was commenced, to which 
the witnesses who had been cited as cognisant of the 
matter were summoned. On appearing, each wit- 
ness was compelled to swear that he would not 
divulge anything which he should see or hear; and 
he was then asked, not respecting the particular case 
under enquiry, but in general terms, whether he had 
ever seen or heard anything which was, or appeared to 
he^ contrary to the Catholic faith, or tJie rights of the 
Inquisition. Being ignorant of the precise object 
for which he was called, the witness would generally 
recollect and divulge circumstances implicating per- 
sons not previously denounced. When he did so, 
the inquisitors would artfully question him in such 
a way as might lead him to suppose that he was 
alluding to the very circumstances respecting which 
he had been called to give evidence; but at the 
same time so as to lead him to further communi- 
cations respecting other parties. When the inqui- 
sitors had extracted from him all the information 
which he could give them on these matters, they 
would refer, as it were by accident, to the subject 
of their present enquiry. His evidence on all the 
matters of which he had spoken was taken down in 
writing by the notary of the holy office, who, when- 
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ever he had the opportunity, aggravated the charge 
hy the arbitrary interpretation of inappropriate or 
equivocal expressions used hy the witness. The 
declaration was then read to the witness, who signed 
it; it was read to him again after an interval of 
four days, in the presence of two priests, who were 
not attached to the tribunal, but were bound by oath 
to observe the strictest secresy as to its proceedings. 
It may be thought that these two readings of the 
declaration would enable the witness to detect any 
exaggeration or aggravation of his evidence; but, in 
the first place, the generality of those called before 
the tribunal were ignorant and uneducated, and 
obviously unable to check anything of the kind; 
and, in the second place, the terror which the holy 
office inspired was such as to unman most of those 
called before it, who moreover did not know for what 
purpose they were required, nor even whether they 
were to be treated as witnesses or accused men. In 
cases where three persons conspired against the 
accused, he was beyond all chance of escape ; for the 
accuser's evidence and the concurring testimony of 
two witnesses were sufficient to convict him ; and so 
artfully were prisoners treated, and so impenetrable 
the secresy in which inquisitors involved evidence 
and witnesses (of whose names even they were not 
informed), that it was almost a miracle if any accused 
person established his innocence against such odds. 

CENSUKE OF THE QUALIFIERS. 

If the preliminary instruction^ when examined 
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by the inquisitors, was sufficiently strong to induce 
them to proceed with the case, a circular was ad- 
dressed to all the other tribunals of the province, 
to inquire whether any charges against the accused 
existed in their registers, and if so, desiring that 
they might be forwarded. This proceeding was 
called the review of the registers. Extracts from 
them of any propositions imputed by witnesses to* 
the accused were made; and as it often happened 
that two or more tribunals reported the same pro- 
position in different terms, each proposition was 
held to be a distinct accusation. The whole of the 
propositions were then handed by the inquisitors to 
the Qualifiers of the Holy Office, who were theolo- 
gians appointed to examine them, and after having 
done so, to write at the bottom whether they merited 
theological censure as heretical, as smacking of heresy, 
as conducive to heresy, or whether only suspected of 
heresy. If only suspected of heresy, they had to state 
whether the suspicion was light, grave, or violent. 
The decision of the qualifiers determined the pro- 
ceedings against the accused until the trial was pre- 
pared for definitive sentence. The qualifiers, though 
bound to secresy, were not entrusted with the ori- 
ginal documents: why, it would be difficult to say, 
unless we suppose that it was part of that policy 
of secresy which the inquisitors so seemed to love. 
It is undoubted, that if the qualifiers had had the 
same means as the inquisitors of judging the cases, 
they would have found in many instances that the 
propositions appeared heretical only from the pecu- 
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liar manner in which the witnesses or the accused 
expressed themselves. Independently of this, how- 
ever, the qualifiers were generally scholastic monks, 
almost totally unacquainted with systematic theology, 
brought up in seclusion, and in a state of ignorance 
80 profound, that they not unfrequently directed their 
theological censures against many propositions found 
in the writings of the most eminent Catholic divines, 
and qualified as heretics learned Catholics who pos- 
sessed an amount of erudition far superior to their 
own. Such instances of bungling ignorance were by 
no means uncommon, and the reader will frequently 
meet with them in the History of the Inquisition. 

FBISONS. 

When the qualifiers had decided that the propo- 
sitions were heretical, the Procurator Fiscal demanded 
that the accused should be removed to the secret 
prisons of the holy office. The inquisitors signed 
the mandate of arrest, directed to the Grand Algua- 
zil, who then, with the aid of the familiars, executed 
it. On the arrest being effected, all the property 
of the accused was seized by the Registrar of Seques- 
trations,* or receiver of goods, who accompanied the 
alguazil. The registrar then made out an inventory 
of the property, the whole of which was retained 
to defray the expenses of arrest and the cost of 

* Ludovicus a Paramo derives the practice of conftscating 
the property of heretics from the example of God himself, who 
deprived our first parents and their offspring of all their effects, 
of their earthly paradise, and of their dominion over all crea- 
tures. For thus, says he, did God as the first inquisitor teach 
other inquisitors, his delegates, how heretics are to be dealt with ! 
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keeping the accused during his incarceration. If he 
was fortunate enough to be released, the balance (if 
any remained) was returned to him; if not, it was 
added to the funds of the tribunal, from which the 
expenses of the office and the salaries of its officers 
were defrayed.'*^ The accused were then conducted 
to one of the prisons, of which there were three, — 
public, intermediate^ and secret. The public was in- 
tended for those accused, not of heresy, but of 
offences of minor importance, which were under the 
jurisdiction of the Inquisition. The intermediate 
was intended for servants of the holy office, who, in 
the exercise of their duties, had committed some 
faulty but were not guilty of heresy. The secret 
prison was for heretics. Those confined in the 
public and intermediate prisons were allowed to see 
and hold converse with their friends and relatives: 
those in the secret prison were allowed to see none 
but their jailor and judges, and were not permitted 
to speak even to these, except under the restrictions 



* It ought here to be remarked, to prevent misconception, 
that the procedure of the Holy Office now described was that 
which ouglU in all cases to have been adopted; but, as our 
readers will learn before they have enquired much into the 
History of the Inquisition, cases of the grossest injustice 
were rather the rule than the exception with inquisitors, and 
these functionaries so often acted with an utter disregard of 
the laws which professedly governed the proceedings, that one 
would be justified in assuming that tbey were intentionally 
neglected. In the present instance, the laws did not provide 
for the confiscation of the property of those who might be 
acquitted; yet how many, who have been fortunate enough to 
escape from the hands of the Holy Office, have had their 
property restored to them? 
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which were imposed hy the laws of the holy office. 
Formerly the secret prisons of the holy office con- 
sisted of damp, filthy dungeons, unfit for the recep- 
tion of human beings : latterly they have been of a 
more wholesome character, small, but light and dry. 
Yet, with these advantages, they were most frightful 
places of confinement. The most profound solitude 
and silence reigned: none entered within the walls 
without the certainty either of meeting a disgraceful 
and horrible death at the stake, or (if life were 
spared) being indelibly stigmatised and eternally lost 
in public opinion. The solitude, the absence of all 
occupation, the contemplation of a fearful death, and 
the feeling that the convicted felon or the galley 
slave would be respected in comparison mth him, — 
all these would combine to make the unhappy pri- 
soner care little for a life so little worth saving, and 
would precipitate him into a despair too fearful to 
contemplate. Instances have occurred, and are by 
no means rare, of men who have been imprisoned 
by the holy office, who, when they entered, were 
men of strong constitution and vigorous minds, but, 
when they left its dungeons, had feeble bodies, 
and minds utterly broken down by intense mental 
and bodily suffering. It has been stated by some 
that it was the practice to load prisoners in the 
dungeons of the holy office with chains. This, as a 
rule, was not the case : the prisons were quite strong 
enough for all purposes of security, without such pre- 
cautions ; and it was only when the wretched inmate 
of a cell was driven to despair, and made attempts 
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on his own life, that it was deemed necessary to 
confine him in such a manner. 

FIRST AUDIENCES. 

On each of the first three days immediately 
following the arrest, the accused had granted to him 
one audience of monition. He was brought before 
the inquisitors, and admonished to speak the truth 
without reserve, and to rest assured that if he did 
so he would be leniently treated by the holy office ; 
whereas, if he obstinately refused to admit his guilt, 
he would experience the utmost rigour of the law. 
If the accused requested to be informed of the 
accusation against him, he was merely told that no 
one was imprisoned by the holy office without suffi- 
cient evidence of his having spoken against the faith ; 
and that it would be for his advantage to task his 
memory and confess his crimes voluntarily. Thus 
admonished, some prisoners admitted the truth of 
the facts contained in the preparatory instructions; 
others confessed more, — others less; generally, 
however, they declared that their consciences did 
not reproach them, but that if the inquisitor would 
order the depositions to be read, they would frankly 
admit all faults which they remembered to have 
committed. It was the practice never to grant this 
request at such a stage of the proceedings. Another 
custom of the Inquisition was to question the accused 
respecting his genealogy and parentage, the object 
being to ascertain, by reference to the registers of 
the various tribunals, whether any of his family had 
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ever been convicted of heresy. If such proved to be 
the case, it strengthened the presumptive evidence 
against him, it being supposed that opinion, like 
disease, is sometimes hereditary. Another reason 
for this practice was, that any property descending 
to the accused, from any relative who had been 
convicted of heresy, would become forfeited to the 
Inquisition. The accused also was frequently re- 
quired to repeat the Pater, the Credo, and other 
forms of Christian faith. If he repeated them cor- 
rectly, well and good ; if incorrectly, or if he could 
not recite them at all, the presumptive evidence 
against him was still more increased. The accused 
always had impressed upon him the abounding 
charity and mercy of the ministers of the holy office, 
and was repeatedly assured that if he would accuse 
himself, he would be leniently dealt with. That 
such promises were made with the conscientious 
intention of their being fulfilled, the most charitable 
can hardly believe, since we find that, in a multitude 
of cases, none occurred where a self-accusation ever 
had the effect of releasing the accused from the 
disgrace of wearing a san-benito, and walking in an 
auto dafe — even supposing his punishment extended 
no farther. We may here mention, that it was 
universally the custom of the inquisitors to make 
the accused labour under every disadvantage, and 
they frequently, in their examinations of the accused, 
kept a book before them, to which they constantly 
referred, as if they had his whole life there written 
down. The result was, that the accused, thinking 
that the truth of any statement which he might 
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make would be immediately tested, aud puuisbed if 
incorrect, was particularly cautious in what he said, 
and hesitated in his replies. His hesitation in such 
a case was of course interpreted to his disadvantage. 

CHARGES. 

On the conclusion of the first three audiences, 
the Procurator Fiscal formed his accusation from 
the preliminary instruction. In doing so, he not 
only took for granted that charges against the ac- 
cused were actually proved, (at a time when only 
semi-proof existed,) but instead of reducing the 
accusations to proper heads, as, for instance, that 
the accused was charged with having said such a 
thing against the faith, he mvltiplied the number 
of charges in proportion to the number of witnesses 
who had deposed against him. Thus, supposing a 
certain conversation to have been reported by five 
or six witnesses, (each relating it somewhat in a 
different manner,) five or six different accusations, 
instead of one, were framed upon their evidence ! 
When the accused had his accusation read, he was 
confounded to find such a number of charges adduced, 
and unless he happened to be a clear-headed, intel- 
ligent, and cool person, he was almost sure to infer 
that he was accused of as many different acts as 
there were heads of accusation. Becoming confused 
in his attempts to release himself from the meshes 
in which he was entangled, he perhaps related the 
very circumstance on which the accusations were 
founded, in a manner different from any of the 

witnesses, and thus himself unconsciously added one 

72 
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more to the accusations already made. As care- 
less language was always interpreted in a manner 
prejudicial to the accused, and as no allowance 
whatever was made for accidental discrepancies in 
statements, it will not appear wonderful that few 
escaped from the power of a tribunal aided by such 
a well contrived plan of accusation. In reference 
to this ingenious system of multiplying accusations, 
it may be stated, that when the accused, after trial, 
was condemned to appear in an auto da /?, an 
abstract of the accusations against him was read to 
the multitude; and as the charges appeared in it 
without any diminution of their number, the ignorant 
mob were led to applaud the benevolence and mercy 
of the holy office, which had awarded such a slight 
punishment to a criminal guilty of such a large 
number of heinous crimes! 

TORTURE. 

When the farce of examination had proceeded 
so far as we have described, the accused was in 
one of three positions. He had either wholly 
acknowledged his guilt, or he had partially done so, 
or he had altogether denied it. It may be thought 
that these three positions required three different 
treatments; but it was not the practice of the holy 
office to discriminate in such cases, and all were 
alike subjected to the torture! He who had con- 
fessed his guilt was tortured, not for the crimes he 
had confessed, but that he might be compelled to 
confess other crimes, of which the holy office was 
not cognisant; and those who had either denied, or 
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partially confessed their guilt, were also tortured, 
that the former might be compelled to confess some- 
what, and the latter to acknowledge more than he 
had already done ! It is, however, but just to state, 
that there is no evidence to prove that the torture 
was inflicted in every case which came under the 
notice of the Inquisition ; though, from the instances 
which the records of the holy office itself furnish, 
it is evident that in a vast majority of cases it was 
inflicted. And it must be stated, that, during the 
last years of its existence, torture does not appear 
to have been generally inflicted to such an extent 
as previously, though some of the cases which we 
shall detail may induce the reader to suppose that 
the officers of the modem Inquisition were not one 
whit less cruel than their predecessors. 

The cruelty of the inquisitors had frequently to 
be checked, as cases were constantly occurring where 
death ensued from the infliction of the torture. A 
law was therefore passed, which required them to 
apply it only once. But men who had shewed so 
much ingenuity in the construction of the various 
instruments and machines used in the holy office, 
would have little difficulty in evading a law of this 
sort; and we accordingly find that when they in- 
flicted the torture they had a physician present, who 
informed them when it could no longer be continued 
without danger to life ; and then the torture was 
declared to be commenced, but not terminated, and 
the wretched sufferer was sent back to his cell, with 
the comfortable assurance that the punishment would 
be re-inflicted so soon as his frame was capable of 
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bearing it. By this clever manoeuvre the law was 
evaded, and the torture might be renewed, again 
and again, without let or hindrance. 

Although, in the course of the narratives to be 
hereafter related, there will be much information as 
to the torture, it is necessary that some account 
should here be given of the various methods and 
machines used for the purpose of inflicting it. As 
the screams of the tortured prisoner might probably 
be heard beyond the walls of the holy oflfice, unless 
precautions were taken to prevent it, the torture 
was inflicted in ^'The Hall of Torture j' a room 
either underground, or placed in the centre of the 
building. 

The first torture was generally that of ''the 
pulley, '' The prisoner was stripped of all his 
clothes, except his drawers and stockings, and his 
hands were festened behind him. A rope was then 
attached to his hands, and a heavy iron weight to 
his feet. When all was ready, the executioners 
suddenly hoisted him up to the ceiling, by means 
of the rope running through a pulley, which was 
suspended from a staple in the roof of the room. 
The arms being most painfully wrenched back- 
wards, the weight of the body alone would in most 
cases be sufficient to tear them from their sockets, 
but to render the attainment of this object the more 
certain, the weight we have mentioned was attached 
to the feet. While thus suspended, the prisoner 
was sometimes whipped; at other times had a red 
hot iron thrust into various parte of his body; and 
he was coldly admonished by the inquisitors to speak 
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the truth. If he refused to confess, and his arms 
had not yet been dislocated, the rope was suddenly 
loosened in such a manner that he fell within a 
few inches of the ground, and received a jerk which 
almost certainly effected the required dislocation. 

If the prisoner still refused to confess, and was 
capable of bearing the re-infliction of the torture, 
one or other of the following processes was gone 
through. If he was wot, in the opinion of the 
physician, able to bear any more, he had his joints 
set, and was remanded to his cell, till he was so 
fiEir re-invigorated as to render it safe to torture him 
again. 

The torture of the fire^ or the chafing dish, was 
thus applied: — The prisoner had his feet laid bare, 
and was placed in the stocks, so that he could not 
move hand or foot. A chafing dish, full of burning 
charcoal, was then brought in, and the soles of his 
feet exposed to the heat, which was intense. To 
render the torture more unbearable, the feet were 
frequently rubbed with grease, so that if the inflic- 
tion was continued long they would be literally fried. 
During the process the prisoner was exhorted to 
confess ; and if by extremity of pain he was induced 
to promise to do so, the attendants temporarily intro- 
duced a board between his feet and the flre, and 
he was required to go on with his confession. If 
he repented of his promise, the board was vnthdrawn, 
and the process proceeded with. The heartless con- 
duct of the inquisitors during the infliction of the 
torture is well known; and Archibald Bower, (him» 
self a counsellor of the Inquisition of Macerata,) 
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states that frequently, while an unhappy and pro- 
bably innocent person was crying out in their pre- 
sence during the infliction, and begging, by all that 
was sacred, for one moment's relief, the inquisitors 
and the rest of the inhuman crew, unaffected by his 
complaints, and deaf to his groans, tears, and entrea- 
ties, were entertaining one another with the news 
of the town ; nay, sometimes they would even insult, 
with unheard of barbarity, the unhappy wretch in 
the height of his torments. 

There were several machines bearing the name 
of " the rack" One of these was a simple partition, 
with a windlass behind it, from the barrel of which 
two ropes passed through two pulleys to the front 
of the partition. The prisoner was partially strip- 
ped, and, having a sort of handcuff placed on each 
wrist, he was placed with his back to the partition. 
The two ropes, one on each side, being fastened to 
the cuffs on his wrists, were drawn tight, and the 
prisoner's arms were thus extended on each side of 
him, and the pressure was increased till his arms 
were dragged from their sockets. 

Another machine, also bearing the name of the 
rack, but called by the Spaniards '' Escalero,'" and 
by the French " Ckevalet" was a sort of frame 
work, or trough, in which the prisoner was laid, but 
in such a manner that a cross piece, like the step 
of a ladder, prevented him resting on the bottom ; 
his back rested on this cross piece, and his feet were 
slightly raised above the level of his head, a posi- 
tion which, to some extent, impeded breathing. He 
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was then bound to the sides of the machine by three 
or four cords round each arm, and the same number 
round each leg, each cord passing round the limb 
about three times, and each having inserted in it a 
thick stick, for the purpose of tightening. On the 
word being given, each of these sticks had a wrench 
given it, and the cords were thus tightened in the 
same manner as ropes are on carrier's carts; and 
turn after turn was given, until the cords cut into 
the flesh to an extent that rendered them invisible. 
It is not to be supposed that this process could be 
pursued without drawing blood, and this to such an 
extent as, with the pain, to cause the prisoner to 
faint. If this did not happen, the process might 
be sometimes continued, by re-adjusting the cords on 
uninjured places, and then re-tightening them. 

But, as if such diabolical cruelty was msufficient, 
another process was gone through, while the prisoner 
was in course of being so tortured. His nose was 
stopped, so that he could not breathe through it; 
and a piece of linen, in the shape of a bag, was put 
into his mouth, and just inserted in his throat. 
Into this bag was poured water, which, in conse- 
quence of the interposition of the linen, could escape 
into the throat only drop by drop. The insertion 
of the linen in the throat rendered it impossible 
to breathe, and in his desperate efforts to draw his 
breath, the prisoner frequently burst bloodvessels, 
and sometimes died under the infliction. As much 
as seven English pints of water have sometimes 
been poured down the throat in this manner; a fact 
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which, considering that only a very small stream or 
thread of water was allowed to run, will give some 
idea of the time during which the process was con- 
tinued. 

If the accused was not too much exhausted by 
the last process, he was subjected to another. He 
was fixed in a machine with his head downwards, 
a position which, taking into account the probable 
derangement of his system from previous tortures, 
would cause him to disgorge the large quantity of 
water which he had previously swallowed. 

The description we have given of the various 
tortures inflicted by the Inquisition will not apply 
to every individual tribunal. There were variations 
in the degree of torture, and frequently in the 
description of the machines used. For instance, in 
some tribunals, instead of the rack being used, the 
prisoner was forced up against the wall, and cords 
over his body, running through rings fastened in 
the wall, were tightened so as to cut into his flesh. 
In others, the dice, and the canes, were used. The 
iron dice were fastened by a machine to the heel 
of the feet, and were by screws forced throi^h the 
flesh till they came to the bone. Canes were placed 
crosswise between the fingers of the hands, and by 
pressure a most unbearable pain was inflicted. 

Besides the more severe tortures we have men- 
tioned, there were others of a minor character; for 
instance, small cords were sometimes tied round the 
thumb, and drawn so tight that the blood was forced 
from beneath the nails; red hot irons were applied 
to the breasts and sides till they burnt to the bone ; 
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and in one instance, which mil be related hereafter, 
a red hot iron slipper was placed on the foot of a 
female, till, the flesh was burnt off, and the bone 
laid bare. 

We cannot close this part of the subject without 
stating, that in cases where females were brought 
before the Inquisition (and they were by no means 
unfrequently so), they were treated in a most im- 
modest and brutal manner, and were subjected by 
the functionaries of the holy office to insults and 
iiyuries of the most revolting character. 

REQUISITION. 

The Bequisitwn, or accusation, of the procurator 
fiscal was never given to the accused in writing, lest 
he might reflect on the charges in prison, and be 
prepared with clear and intelligible replies. He 
was conducted to the audience chamber, and the 
secretary there read, one by one, the charges, to 
each of which the accused was required to give an 
immediate answer. It is evident that such a course 
as this was intended most imfairly to entrap him 
into unguarded admissions or assertions, which were 
afterwards to be used against him, as he was called 
on to reply to the first of a series of charges, while 
he was in complete ignorance as to the character 
of those which were to follow. In cases of offences 
against society, such stratagems would be more 
justifiable; but in cases of heresy no such excuse 
could be offered, more especially when the officers 
of the holy office took credit to themselves for the 
exhibition of so much charity and mercy. 

8 
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DEFENCE. 

After the accusation had been read, the accused 
was asked whether he wished to make a defence. 
If he replied in the affirmative, he was required to 
select an advocate, from the list of those belonging 
to the holy office. The accused sometimes demanded 
permission to appoint an advocate unconnected with 
the holy office, but although in some cases such 
leave was granted, on the advocate taking an oath 
of secresy, and although it was contrary to no law, 
yet in the majority of cases it was not allowed. 
On the advocate being appointed, he was furnished 
with a copy of the accusation, and of the prisoner's 
replies to it, as well as with a copy of the prelimi- 
nary instruction, in which the depositions of the 
witnesses are set down, with the very trifling omis- 
sions of the names of the witnesses, the circum- 
stances of time and place, and what had been said 
in defence of the prisoner I In this document, also, 
there was no mention made of the declarations of 
witnesses, who, having been called before the holy 
office and examined, had persisted in declaring that 
they knew nothing against the accused. The advo- 
cate was also furnished with a copy of the censure 
of the qualifiers, and the demand of the fiscal for 
the examination. He was then obliged to promise 
that he would defend the prisoner only if he believed 
him innocent; while, if he believed him guilty, he 
would do his best to induce him to confess his 
crimes, and to beg forgiveness and reconciliation. 
Seeing the disadvantages under which any advocate 
must labour, who had no aids afforded him but those 
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we have mentioned, it will be clear that the whole 
fonn was a mere mockery and delusion, and that it 
was intentionally so. The only thing the advocate 
could do was to point out some slight discrepancies 
which might appear in the various statements con- 
stituting the accusation ; and this was seldom of any 
use to the accused, inasmuch as neither he nor his 
advocate were aware of the names of the witnesses. 
In these circumstances, the advocate would advise 
the accused to challenge the witnesses, by which means 
he might succeed in destroying either the whole or 
a part of the evidence. If this recommendation 
was adopted, tiie inquisitors gave the necessary 
orders to prcm the irregularity of the udtnesses. 

PBOOF. 

The original declarations of the witnesses were 
then separated from tiie process, and were sent to 
the places where they resided, that they might be 
ratified. This process took place without the know- 
ledge of the prisoner, and he was consequently 
unable, in this case, to exercise the privilege which 
had been nominally granted him, of challenging 
the witnesses, even although they might be his 
greatest enemies ; and the trial was suspended for 
an indefinite period, till these ratifications were 
effected. It frequentiy happened that witnesses had 
removed to various parts of the globe, and their 
declarations had to be sent after them. If the 
accused demanded an audience, to complain of the 
delay in his case, he was not informed of the real 
reason, but was told that the holy office could not 
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proceed more quickly. The accused challenged the 
witnesses, by naming those whom he considered his 
enemies, the reasons why he so considered them, 
and the persons who could vouch for the truth of 
his statements in these respects. In doing this, 
he by chance might mention those who really were 
witnesses against him, or he might not. If he 
did, the inquisitors, unless they had some motive 
for the adoption of an opposite course, ordered that 
the persons named by the accused as cognisant of 
the truth of his assertions should be examined. The 
effect of the challenge was sometimes destroyed by 
the fiscal secretly obtaining proofs of the morality 
of the witnesses. If a witness was proved to be the 
declared enemy of the accused, the evidence was 
reduced in its force, though it was not annihilated. 
But it often happened that accusations were the 
result of superstition, scruples of conscience, or 
fanaticism, and in these cases no challenge of the 
witnesses would avail the accused, as he would be 
unable to prove that these witnesses were influenced 
by a direct wish to injure him.* 



* A case mentioned by Llorente may be related, illustrating 
this. A young lady, influenced by some extraordinary scruple 
of conscience, denounced her lover to the holy office, little 
dreaming, we may suppose, of the consequences with which 
such a proceeding might be attended. Fortunately for both 
parties, however, she confided the secret to her confessor, 
who, being the friend of the youth, lost no time in apprising 
him of his danger, and counselling him how to act in the 
critical situation in which his pious mistress had placed him. 
Accordingly, the young man repaired to the chambers of the 
Inquisition, and by a spontaneous confession put an end to 
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PUBLICATION OF THE PROOFS. 

The proofs having heen estahlished, the pubUca- 
tion of the proofs took place. This simply meant 
that an unfiEdthful copy of the depositions, and other 
matters, contained in the extract furnished for the 
defence, Tvas read in the presence of the inquisitors 
to the prisoner, who was asked, after the reading of 
each article, whether he acknowledged the truth of it. 
His answers were taken down, and when the whole 
of the papers had been read, he might, if he had not 
previously done so, challenge the witnesses. If he 
declined objecting to them, and confined himself to 
replying to the accusations, he probably made his 
condition worse, as the answers he had previously 
given would then be produced, and compared with 
those now given. A length of time having inter- 
vened, it would be singular if the replies exactly 
corresponded. If they did notj he might be con- 
sidered guilty of duplicity, and might not only be 
refused reconciliation, but might be condemned to 
be relaxed^ or in other words burnt. 

DEFINITIVE CENSURE OF THE QUALIFIERS. 

The qualifiers were now furnished with the 

the affair, which, had it proceeded, would have infallibly led 
to his arrest in the first instance, and ultimately to the dis- 
grace of appearing in an auto da Jk, wearing the san-henito, 
or habit of infamy. In this case, it is clear that, but for the 
kind offices of the friendly ecclesiastic, the young man would 
ncTer have dreamt of suspecting his mistress; and even had 
lie learned the truth, he could have taken no valid exception 
to her testimony. Jt is probable he took the hint, and after- 
wards made love with more caution. 

82 
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original documents relating to the case, their qtuzli- 
fication of the charges, the depositions of the wit- 
nesses, and the defence of the accused; and were 
required to qualify the propositions a second time, 
and to decide whether the evidence since given, or 
the defence or answers of the accused, had at all 
altered the complexion of the case. This part of 
the proceedings was a most important one, yet the 
qualifiers seldom gave themselves the trouble to 
read the papers over carefully, but gave a hasty 
opinion on the subject. This was the last important 
act in the proceedings : the rest was mere form. 

SENTENCE. 

The diocesan in ordinary was now called in, 
that he might aid the inquisitors in deciding on the 
sentence. In the early history of the Inquisition, 
doctors of law, called consuUers, were called on to 
perform this duty, but they had only a deliberative 
voice, and the inquisitors, alone having the right to 
vote, invariably carried their point when opinion was 
divided. At that time there was no appeal from 
the decision of the inquisitors to the supreme council, 
though such appeal was granted by several bulls 
issued by the Popes. This being considered a great 
hardship, the inquisitors of the provinces were then 
obliged to submit their sentence, previously to its 
being pronounced, to the supreme council, who 
altered and amended it as they thought proper, and 
this regulation rendered it unnecessary to continue 
the practice of calling in consulters. On the supreme 
council intimating their judgment, the sentence was 
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established by the inquisitors as their oum, although 
their decision might have been reversed by the 
council. The accused, unless there was the clearest 
evidence of his innocence, had no chance of leaving 
the Inquisition unsullied in reputation, for there 
were as many degrees of punishment as there were 
degrees of guilt, and the slightest indiscretion sub- 
jected him to a punishment more or less severe. 
If suspected de levi, or in the lowest degree, he was 
sentenced to undergo certain penances, and was 
afterwards absolved from censures ad catUelam,* 
The number of those actually acquitted by the holy 
ofl&ce, previous to the reign of Philip III., was about 
one in two thousand. Those acquitted were allowed 
to return to their homes and their families, with 
certificates of absolution ; but no reparation was made 
by the holy ofl&ce for the loss of health, honour, or 
property ; nor were the names of the false witnesses, 
who bad been instrumental in procuring denuncia- 
tions, given up. In faxst, the holy ofl&ce found unjust 
accusations so profitable, that it could not afford to be 
either merciful or just. 

EXECUTION OF THE SENTENCE. 

The punishments of the holy ofl&ce were of two 
kinds, — Reconciliation, and Bdaxation. ReconciH- 
ation included every degree of punishment, from 

• When absolyed ad cavtelam, the prisoner was required, 
on his knees, to ask pardon of the inquisitors, to pronounce 
and sign the formula of abjuration, consenting to be treated 
with the greatest severity if again denounced for a similar 
offence. 
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the slightest penance to imprisonment for life in 
the dungeons of the Inquisition. Relaxation was 
the deliyeiy of the body of the accused to the 
secular power, that it might be consigned to the 
flames. Those only were relaxed who had been once 
reconciled, and afterwards relapsed, or sometimes 
those convicted of formal heresy. The sentence was 
not communicated to the prisoner till it was about 
to be carried into effect. Certain times were ap- 
pointed for the celebration of avtos dafe, at which 
the sentences of the prisoners were read, and the 
sentences thereafter executed. The prisoners were 
dressed in conical caps and san-benitos, dresses of 
yellow stuff, descending to the knees, having dis- 
tinctive marks upon them according to the degree 
of the we£u:er's guilt and the punishment about to 
be inflicted. Those slightly suspected of heresy wore 
the san-benito plain. Those violeniiy svspected had 
half of a cross painted in red on their dress. Those 
convicted oi formal heresy had the red cross entire. 
For those condemned to be relaxedy or burnt, there 
were three varieties of dress. Those who repented 
before sentence was decided on, wore the san-benito 
with a red cross, and a conical hat with a similar 
cross. Those who repented after sentence was 
passed, and were in consequence to be mercifully 
strangled at the stake previous to being burnt, had, 
in addition to the cross on the san-benito, a bust, 
(a likeness of the wearer,) in the midst of flames 
which were reversed. The caroza, or hat, was 
painted in the same manner. Those who, not hav- 
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ing repented at all, were to be burnt alive, had 
their san-benitos and carozas painted in the same 
manner as those last described, with the exception 
that the flames were in their natural position, that 
a portrait of the wearer was painted on it, and that 
the picturesque eflTect of the whole was heightened 
by the addition of grotesque figures of devils: a 
quiet intimation, no doubt, of the locality to which 
the functionaiies of the holy office wished, in their 
Christian charity, to consign the victims of their 
cruelty. The locality fixed for the celebration of 
the atUo da fe was generally a large squ£u:e or space 
of ground out of town ; and all sermons, except that 
preached at the auto da fe, were forbidden on that 
day, the population being invited to attend and take 
part in the celebration. The victims, dressed as 
already described, each bearing a rope of broom 
round his neck, and a green wax taper in his hand, 
were marched slowly, in procession, and by the most 
circuitous route, to the place fixed upon. They were 
placed in the midst of the multitude, who were 
accommodated as hi as possible with seats, in a vast 
square of raised seats; and the officiating priest 
having preached a sermon, and gone through certain 
ceremonies, the sentences were read, those subjected 
to slight punishments (generally flagellation) having 
them inflicted; and those condemned to be burnt, 
being handed over to the secular powers, and con- 
veyed to the place of execution, (which was often 
erected in another locality,) were consigned to the 
flames. We must not omit to remark, as a proof 
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of the mercy of the executioners, that occasionally, 
in cases where a condemned heretic repented at the 
stake, he was strangled previous to being burnt, or 
some substance was thrown into the flames calcu- 
lated to raise a dense smoke, and suffocate the victim 
previous to the flames reaching him. At Venice, 
the condemned heretic was carried, at dead of night, 
from his cell to a gondola, in which he was conveyed, 
with the attendance of none but the boatmen and a 
priest, beyond the two castles. There another boat 
was waiting. A plank having been placed between 
the two boats, the prisoner was laid on it with his 
body chained, and a heavy weight attached to his 
feet. On a given signal, the boats retired from 
each other, and he was precipitated into the deep ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Don DiSGO Deza, (a Dominican,) Bishop of Jaen, 
and afberwards Archbishop of Seville, 'was recom- 
mended to the Pope by Ferdinand and Isabella, as 
successor to Torquemada, and he was confirmed in 
his office by a papal bull on the 1st December, 
1498. The Pope having limited his authority to 
Castile alone, Deza refused to accept the office, 
unless he was invested with the same powers as 
his predecessor had possessed; and accordingly, by 
a bull issued in 1499, he was constituted Inquisitor 
General of Arragon. He was no unworthy successor 
of the bloodthirsty Torquemada, as was proved not 
only by his personal activity in the conduct of the 
Inquisition, but by new articles which he promul- 
gated to increase its efficiency, and by his practical 
suggestions to Ferdinand as to the extension of the 
holy tribunal to Sicily and Naples. In the former 
it had been established in 1452, and even before 
that date, but the dislike of the inhabitants had 
prevented its obtaining a secure footing. By a de- 
cree in 1500, Ferdinand attempted to reestablish 
it in Sicily, but the resistance which was for some 
time made by the inhabitants prevented its being 
at once accomplished. At length, after the quelling 
of several seditions, Don Pedro Velorade, Archbishop 
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of Messina, who bad been appointed Sub-Inquisitor 
General of Sicily, was enabled to enter on bis office. 
In 1516 tbe Sicilians revolted, broke open tbe pri- 
sons of tbe boly office, set all tbe prisoners at 
liberty, and threatened tbe lives of tbe tben inqui- 
sitor, de Cervera, and tbe viceroy, botb of wbom 
escaped witb difficulty. It was, however, firmly 
re-established by Charles V., on his accession. 

In 1504 Ferdinand attempted to introduce the 
Inquisition into Naples ; but all the power which be 
exerted in furtherance of this object was insufficient 
to overcome the resistance of tbe Neapolitans, and 
the attempt was, for the time, abandoned; only to 
be renewed, however, in 1510, and with tbe same 
result. Ferdinand, being foiled, then said that he 
would be satisfied with tbe expulsion of tbe new 
Christians who had settled there. 

In defiance of a specific agreement with the 
Moors of Granada to tbe contrary, Deza recom- 
mended that the Inquisition should be established 
in it. Isabella refused, but agreed that tbe inqui- 
sitors of Cordova should have jurisdiction over Gra- 
nada, it being understood that the Moors were to 
be prosecuted only in case of actual apostasy. The 
Moors had been converted to Christianity in \axge 
numbers, (some say 50,000,) and a larger number 
still would have become attached to it, had not cruel 
measures been adopted against them. Forced con- 
versions were attempted, and resisted by the Moors, 
until they were overcome by numbers. Many were 
allowed to sell their goods, and emigrate to Africa, 
on paying a considerable sum each ; others went to 
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Portugal. The Jews visiting Spain on business were 
much harassed by Deza and his subordinates, being 
compelled to prove their conversion, and to appear 
regularly in the churches. In Arragon, the inqui- 
sitors began to take cognisance of usury, and other 
crimes not properly coming under their jurisdiction, 
and this in violation of the oath which Ferdinand 
took to uphold the ancient constitution of that king- 
dom. 

While Deza was inquisitor general, 38,440 per- 
sons are said to have been condemned by the tri- 
bunals of Spain ; namely, 2592 burnt, 896 burnt in 
efl&gy, and 34,952 having various penances imposed. 
He by no means confined the prosecutions of the 
holy office to the middle or lower orders, but 
allowed his inquisitors occasionally to strike at 
higher game. Lucero, one of his inquisitors, was 
permitted to attack Talavera, first Archbishop of 
Granada, and Antonio Lebrija, at one time the tutor 
of Isabella. The former was acquitted, the trial 
having lasted three years; the latter was convicted 
of heresy, and compelled to write an apology. This 
same Lucero caused the greatest indignation among 
the inhabitants of Cordova, by the immense number 
of arrests of members of noble families upon frivolous 
grounds, or upon no grounds at all. The heads of 
the churches, the municipality, aad the nobility, 
memorialised Deza to recall Lucero, 6ind, on his 
refusal, were on the point of revolting, when Philip I. 
ascended the throne, in 1506, (Isabella having died 
in 1504,) and, on having the case represented to 
him, deprived Deza of his office, and appointed as 

9 
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bis successor Ravinez de Guzman, who immediately 
suspended Lucero, and his fellow inquisitors of Cor- 
dova. In consequence of Philip's almost immediate 
death, Deza resumed his position, declared all that 
had been done during his absence void, and by 
his proceedings excited a revolt in Cordova. The 
prisons of the Inquisition were broken open, an 
immense number of prisoners liberated, and several 
of the officers taken prisoners. The swiftness of 
Lucero's mule enabled him to escape. This outburst 
so alarmed Deza, that he resigned his office, and 
retired to Seville. 

Ferdinand, in 1609, decreed that no bull or other 
document, even from the Pope, should be presented 
to the officers of the holy office without his express 
sanction; a very necessary precaution, as the inqui- 
sitors wished to he free from all liability to account 
for their acts to the secular powers, that they might 
carry on their persecutions with impunity. 

In Deza's place, Ximenes de Cisneros was ap- 
pointed Inquisitor General of Castile, and Juan 
Enguera, Inquisitor General of Arragon. The for- 
mer, seeing the excited state of the public mind, 
and his own consequent delicate position, dismissed 
Lucero, who had been the principal cause of the late 
disturbance, and, with a council of twenty-one, com- 
menced an inquiry into the credibility of the wit- 
nesses' depositfons, which had been instrumental in 
effecting the arrest of the large number whose con- 
finement had precipitated the revolt. The report 
which the council made, in July, 1508, was to the 
effect that the characters of the witnesses in ques- 
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tion were contemptible; their statements, on that 
account, as well as by reason of their numerous con- 
tradictions, utterly unworthy of belief; and that the 
accused had their honour vindicated. All who had 
not died were consequently released, and orders- 
given that their houses (which had been destroyed, 
on its being reported that they were used as syna- 
gogues,) should be rebuilt. 

The comparatively mild character, temperate 
procedure, and great tact of Cisneros reconciled 
the Spaniards to some extent to the Inquisition, 
and prevented its abolition, which would in all pro- 
bability have been the result of a perseverence in 
harsh measures, such as Deza adopted. Cisneros 
partially relieved the country by reducing the num- 
ber of tribunals, 6ind instead of having one in each 
bishopric he distributed them according to the pro- 
vinces. He established them at Seville, Cordova, 
Jaen, Toledo, Estremadura, Murcia, Valladolid, Cala- 
horra, the Canary Isles, Cuenca, Oran (in Algiers), 
and shortly after in America. With respect to 
Arragon, the same plan was adopted, and the tri- 
bunals were established at Saragossa, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Majorca, Sardinia, Sicily, and Pampeluna; 
the last of which was afterwards transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Inquisitor General of Castile, who 
placed it under the control of the inquisitors of 
Calahorra. During this period Cisneros appointed 
particular churches for the new Christians, who were 
thus relieved from much trouble and harassing care ; 
yet, notwithstanding his comparatively mild ministry, 
Llorente estimates the number of victims at 3564 
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burnt, 1232 burnt in eflBgy, and 48,059 condemned 
to various penances: total, 62,855. We imagine 
that Llorente has guessed at these figures, since the 
average number per annum, stated to have been 
punished during the eleven years of Cisnero's in- 
quisitorship, happens to be precisely the same as 
the average during Deza's eight years of office. 

Despite the privileges which the new Christians 
now enjoyed, they still felt apprehensive, and hear- 
ing, in 1512, that Ferdinand was likely to make 
war against the King of Navarre, they offered him 
600,000 ducats to defray a portion of the expense, 
if he would cause the trials of the Inquisition to be 
made public. He would probably have accepted the 
offer, had not Cisneros craftily offered him uncon- 
ditionally a large sum, smaller, however, than that 
first named. He accepted the latter, and deter- 
mined to make no reforms. Ferdinand died in 
January, 1516, and was succeeded by Charles V. of 
Germany, his grandson, to whom the new Christians, 
in 1517, made a similar offer, increasing the amount 
to 800,000 ducats. Cisneros reminded Charles that 
his grandfather had declined the offering previously 
made, but artfully concealed the fact that he had 
done so in consequence of a sum having been uncon- 
ditionally placed at his disposal. Charles did not 
at the time make any change, but on the death of 
Cisneros (in 1517) he granted the required privilege, 
which appears, however, never to have been practi- 
cally enjoyed. 

On the death of Enguera, the Inquisitor General 
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of Arragon, Don Louis Mercader succeeded him. 
The latter died in 1516, and on the recommendation 
of Ximenes, the Dean of Louvain, who afterwards 
hecame Adrian VI., received the double appoint- 
ments of Bishop of Tortosa and Inquisitor General 
of Arragon. In addition to these offices, he was, on 
the death of Cisneros, appointed to succeed him 
as Inquisitor General of Castile. These offices he 
continued to hold till September, 1523, although he 
had been elected to the popedom in January, 1522. 
On the 10th September, 1523, he signed the bulls 
of his successor, de Lara, Archbishop of Seville. 

During the lifetime of Ferdinand, many com- 
plaints were made to him by the deputies, of the 
cruelties, extortions, and usurpations of the inqui- 
sitors of Arragon, and he was requested to compel 
them to consider none but matters of faith, and to 
act according to common law, by granting the pub- 
licity of the proceedings. Without pledging himself 
to anything, the king requested the Cortes to collect 
all the information they could on the subject, and 
lay it before him. This they did, in 1512, and, 
with the consent of the king, measures were then 
adopted, calculated to restrain the inquisitors within 
due bounds. They were not to be allowed to inter- 
fere in trials for bigamy, usury, or blasphemy, nor 
in any case where it was not clear that heresy could 
be proved against the accused ; nor was the inquisitor 
general to be allowed to pronoimce judgment in cases 
of appeal, unless with the consent of his counsellors ; 
and in such cases of appeal, the execution of the 

9« 
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sentence was to be delayed. The proceedings were 
still to be private, and no alteration of the system 
of confiscation was to be made. 

In consequence of the intrigues of the inquisitors, 
the king soon repented the concessions he had made, 
and on the 30th April, 1513, he applied to the 
Pope for a dispensation to relieve him from his 
engagement, and obtained it. One of the provisions 
of this dispensation was, that the Inquisition should 
now be re-invested with all the privileges which it 
anciently possessed. This, being in direct opposi- 
tion to the regulations of the Cortes, caused a revolt, 
which compelled Ferdinand again to apply to the 
Pope, requesting that he would rescind his last dis- 
pensation. The necessity was great ; and the chance 
of losing the whole of his power in Spain, by refus- 
ing, impelled the Pope, in 1615, to yield, for the 
sake of preserving a portion of it. 

During the inquisitor generalship of Ximenes de 
Cisneros, for eleven years, namely, from 1507 to 
1518, the number condemned in Castile and Arragon 
was, burnt, 2536; burnt in eflfigy, 1368; penances, 
47,263— total, 51,167. 

The earlier part of the reign of Charles V. was 
marked by various attempts, on the part of the 
Cortes of Spain, to reform the Inquisition. In 
these attempts they were at one time encouraged, 
at another opposed, by Charles, who, in this matter 
at least, shewed an iudefiniteness of purpose, and 
an imbecility of mind, not usually attributed to him. 
In 1518, while Adrian was Inquisitor Geneml, the 
Cortes of Castile, who held a general assembly at 
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Valladolid, requested that the king would command 
the inquisitors to abide by the rules of the common 
law, as respected the publicity of the trials and 
other matters. At the same time, they sent 10,000 
ducats to the chancellor, with an intimation that a 
further sum of the same amount would be handed 
to him on the required forms being granted. The 
emperor requested that they would publish a state- 
ment of the complaints they had to make, and sug- 
gest means of abolishing the abuses ; and undertook 
to adopt the measures necessary to meet their views. 
After the Cortes of Castile had concluded their ses- 
sion, Charles convoked the Cortes of Arragon, at 
which the Chancellor Selvagio was prepared to pub- 
lish a royal ordinance, which he had drawn up, for 
the correction of the abuses complained of. Its pro- 
visions were of the most satisfactory kind, stipulating 
for the fair trial of the accused, the publicity of the 
proceedings, the protection of the witnesses, the 
abolition of the pmctice of inflicting excessive and 
cruel torture, the challenging of witnesses, &c. Be- 
fore he could publish this ordinance Selvagio died, 
and these comparatively just measures were never 
put in practice, for Cardinal Adrian's representations 
induced Charles to uphold the iniquities of the In- 
quisition. The Cortes renewed their applications to 
Charles from time to time, but with littie or no 
effect; for instead of the burthens complained of 
being lightened, they were, if possible, increased, 
and made more intolerable. It is impossible to 
avoid coming to the conclusion that in this matter 
Charles acted hypocritically towards the Cortes of 
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Spain, promising reforms which he never intended 
to make. Although he had sworn to maintain the 
laws of the kingdom in their full integrity, he 
allowed the arrest of John Prat, Secretary of the 
Cortes of Arragon, because he ventured, on their 
order, to draw up certain propositions which were 
to be submitted to the Pope. As Charles refused 
to accede to their demands, (one of which was for 
the release of Prat,) the Cortes decided that no 
levy should be raised, and they appealed to the 
Pope, who, being at the time incensed at some 
slight offered him by the heads of the Spanish 
Inquisition, determined to reform it. He accord- 
ingly expedited three briefs, addressed respectively 
to Charles, to Cardinal Adrian, and to the Inquisitors 
of Saragossa, in which he decreed that the inqui- 
sitors should be deprived of their offices, and others 
appointed by the bishops and chapters and the 
Inquisitor General jointly. Owing, however, to the 
representations of Charles, and to the fact of Leo 
having probably to some extent got the better of 
his anger, this decree appears never to have been 
enforced ; but the solicitations of the deputies to the 
Pope were so urgent, that the Emperor could not 
prevail upon him to revoke his briefs. 

Leo X. having died in December, 1521, was 
succeeded in the popedom, in January, 1522, by 
Adrian VI., who, in September of the next year, 
appointed Manriquez, Archbishop of Seville, to the 
office of Inquisitor General. In the live years during 
which Adrian held the office of inquisitor general, 
the number of tliose condemned by the holy office 
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was at least 28,220 ; namely, burnt 1344 ; burnt 
in effigy, 672 ; penances, 26,214. 

Manriquez was inquisitor general during a period 
of about fifteen years, from 1523 to 1538. The 
principal occurrences during the early part of his 
ministry were, the partial abolition of the severities 
practised by the Inquisition on the Moors, and the 
imposition of additional cruelties on the Jews. This 
exemption of the Moors arose partly from an enquiiy 
being instituted by Charles as to their condition, and 
its being found that they had great cause of com- 
plaint against the priests and inquisitors ; and partly 
from the fact that they paid a large sum in con- 
sideration of the protection of their property from 
forfeiture on the relapse of those who had become 
Christians, and of their being allowed to wear their 
nation£il costume. 

About this time the doctrines of Luther and his 
fellow reformers began to spread, and in a very short 
period they provided abundant employment for the 
priests and inquisitors, the former of whom set about 
reading and confuting the works of the heretics, 
while the latter increased their stock of faggots, and 
burnt heretical writings and their writers. The 
Pope, in 1521 and 1523, requested the governors 
of the provinces of Castile to prevent the introduc- 
tion of Luther's works into, the kingdom ; and the 
inquisitors were ordered by Cardinal Adrian, in the 
former year, to seize all such works as might be 
found. In 1525, Manriquez prohibited the reading, 
explaining, or selling the Colloquies of Erasmus. 
Charles V. commissioned the University of Lou vain 
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to publish a list of dangerous books, and the plan 
was highly approved of by the Pope. In 1540, a 
decree was issued, prohibiting the works of Luther 
from being read, on pain of death. The severity 
of the punishment gave great offence, and, instead 
of deterring, only added to the number of secret 
readers. The list of dangerous books was published 
in 1546, and the inquisitor general, in 1549, en- 
larged it by the addition of several more works. In 
1550, a new list was published, with a supplement 
of books already prohibited in Spain ; * and a copy 
was forwarded to each inquisitor, who had previously 
received orders from the inquisitor general not to 
allow any one to possess any of the prohibited works, 
nor to permit any of the consulters of the holy office 
either to read or to keep them, although, in the 
administration of their office, such works might be 
thrown in their way.f Such were the precautions 
which were then taken to prevent men understanding 
or discussing religious questions. While Manriquez 

* It is related that one of the Spanish lists of prohibited 
books particularised the various passages in works only partly 
condemned, and that the extracts which it gave were so racy, 
that the volume, though compiled for a very different purpose, 
was frequently used as a means of amusement So little was 
this to the liking of the Congregation of the Index, that they 
actually prohibited this volume in the next edition. Hence it 
has been remarked that the Index was itself once inserted in 
the list of prohibited books. 

f Inquisitors or other officers had to ask permission before 
they could read any of the prohibited works. In Italy, (and 
probably also in Spain,) an application to the Congregation 
of the Index was generally made in the following form: — 
" Most eminent lords, Whereas A. B., inquisitor in the city of 
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was Inquisitor General, there were many trials for 
heresy, sorcery, &c., some of which, heing interest- 
ing, we shall relate. 

Juan de Vergara, a canon of Toledo, who had 
heen secretary to Cardinal Ximenes de Cisneros, 
had a profound knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, and observed some faults in the transla- 
tion of the Vulgate. This gave offence to some 
monks, **who," says Llorente, "had only studied 
Latin and the jargon of the schools." They suc- 
ceeded in imprisoning him in the Inquisition of 
Toledo, and he was released only after he had been 
subjected to the abjuration of Lutheran heresies, and 
had undergone various penances. 

Alphonso Virues was preacher to Charles V., one 
of the most eminent theologians of his time, and 

C, wishes to obtain leave of reading forbidden books belonging 
to the said his employment, and for his better erudition also 
books of History, Poetry, and Polite Literature, he most hum- 
bly craves of your eminences the said leave or faculty." If 
such an application was granted, the following authority, or 
one very similar, would be sent to the applicant: — "By a 
decree of the sacred Congregation of the Index, let it be granted 
for three years to the aforesaid petitioner, if what he said in 
his petition be true, to keep and read forbidden books of Di- 
vinity, and also History, Poetry, Rhetoric, and Philosophy, 
except all superstitious books, as well as the works of Nicholas 
Machiavel, Ludovic Mainbourg, Adonis of Marino, and the 
books of the heretics in which the Catholic religion is ex pro- 
fesso impugned. And if, upon the occasion of obtaining the 
present leave, anything, however little, be given either before 
or after the obtaining the same, then let such leave or faculty, 
obtained after this way, be of no effect, and of no value or 
force." This is a copy of the permission granted to Piazza, 
a vicar of the Inquisition in Osimo. 
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was one of a commission which, in 15*^7, judged 
the works of Erasmus. He was so great a favourite 
with Charles that he accompanied him to Germany, 
and on returning to Spain, the Emperor would hear 
no other preacher. The monks were offended at the 
emperor's partiality, and raised a report of Virues 
being tainted with the Lutheran heresies, in con- 
sequence of which, he was imprisoned in the Inqui- 
sition of Seville. Charles was exasperated at the 
incarceration of his favourite, and believing that it 
arose from a plot which Manriquez might have 
prevented had he been so inclined, he banished the 
inquisitor general to his archbishopric of Seville, 
where he died in 1538. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of Charles, Virues suffered four years' secret im- 
prisonment, "during which time," says he, "I was 
scarcely allowed to breathe, or to occupy myself 
with anything but charges, replies, testimonies, 
defences, libels, means, acts, or with heresies, blas- 
phemies, errors, anathemas, schisms, and other 
monsters, which, with labours that may be compared 
with those of Hercules, I have at last conquered, 
with the aid of Jesus Christ, so that I am now 
justified through your majesty's protection." He 
was condemned to be absolved from the censures 
which had been pronounced, to be confined to a 
monastery for two years, and to be prohibited from 
preaching for two years after his release. Charles 
appealed to the Pope against this sentence, and 
succeeded in obtaining from him a bull, containing 
a dispensation, by which Virues was relieved from 
the various punishments to which he had been con- 
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demned. Charles afterwards presented him to the 
Pope for the bishopric of the Canaries, but the 
latter refused him, on the ground that the suspicion 
excited as to the purity of his faith rendered him 
ineligible. Charles still insisting on carrying his 
point, the Pope gave way, and Virues was appointed 
in 1540. 

In 1527, Juan de Salas was imprisoned in the 
Inquisition of Valladolid, on the charge of having 
used heretical language. The grossest unfairness 
was shewn by the inquisitors, who refused to hear 
the witnesses whom the accused wished to call ; and 
they did not abide by their own rules, which would 
have afforded Salas some advantage. He denied the 
use of the words imputed to him, and was then 
consigned- to the torture by the inquisitors, Moriz 
and his colleague Alvarada. The following is the 
verbal process of the execution of the torture : — 

"At Valladolid, on the Slst June, 1527, the 
licentiate Moriz, Inquisitor, caused the licentiate 
Juan de Salas to appear before him. After the 
reading, the said licentiate Salas declared, that he 
had not said that of which he was accused; and the 
said licentiate Moriz immediately caused him to be 
conducted to the chamber of torture, where, being 
stripped to his shirt, Salas was put by the shoulders 
into the chevalet, where the executioner, Pedro Por- 
ras, fastened him by the arms and legs with cords 
of hemp, of which he made eleven turns round each 
limb; Salas, during the time that the said Pedro 
was tying him thus, was several times warned to 
speak the truth, to which he always replied that he 

10 
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had never said what lie was accused of. He recited 
the creed, '* Quicumque vidt," and several times 
gave thanks to God and our Lady; and the said 
Salas being still tied as before mentioned, a fine 
wet cloth was put over his face, and about a pint 
of water was poured into his mouth and nostrils, 
from an earthen vessel with a hole at the bottom, 
and containing about two quarts ; nevertheless, Salas 
persisted in denying the accusation. Then Pedro 
Porras tightened the cords on the right leg, and 
poured a second measure of water on the face; the 
cords were tightened a second time on the same leg, 
but Juan de Salas still persisted in denying that he 
had ever said anything of the kind ; and although 
pressed to tell the truth several times, he still denied 
the accusation. Then the said licentiate Moriz, 
having declared that the torture was begun, hut not 
finished, commanded that it should cease. The 
accused was withdrawn from the cJievalet, or rack, 
at which execution I, Henry Paz, was present from 
the beginning to the end. — Henry Paz, Notary." 
On this trial and punishment Llorente observes : 
'* We may form an idea of the humanity of the 
Inquisition of Valladolid, from the definitive sentence 
pronounced by the licentiate Moriz and his colleague 
doctor Alvarado, without any other formality, after 
they had taken (if we may believe them) the advice 
of persons noted for their learning and virtue, but 
without the adjournment which ought to have pre- 
ceded it, and without the concurrence of the diocesan 
in ordinary. They declared that the fiscal had 
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not entirely approved the accusation, and that the 
prisoner had succeeded in destroying some of the 
charges ; hut that on account of the suspicion arising 
from the trial, Juan de Salas was condemned to the 
punishment of the public anto da fe, in his shirt, 
without a cloak, his head uncovered, and with a torch 
in his hand; that he should abjure heresy publicly, 
and that he should pay ten ducats of gold to the 
Inquisition, and fulfil his penance in the church 
assigned. It is seen, by a certificate afterwards given 
in, that Juan de Salas performed his auto da /?, 
on the 24th of June, 1528, and that his father paid 
the fine; the trial offers no other peculiarity. This 
affisdr, and several others of a similar nature, caused 
the supreme council to publish a decree in 1558, 
commanding that the torture should not be adminis- 
tered without an order from the council." 

The sect of sorcerers having made great pro- 
gress both in Spain and Portugal, Manriquez made 
it imperative on all christians to " declare to the 
Inquisition, — First, if they had heard that any per- 
son had familiar spirits, and that he invoked demons 
in circles, questioning them and expecting their 
answer, as a magician, or in virtue of an express 
or tacit compact; that he had mingled holy things 
with profane objects, and worshiped in the creature 
that which belongs only to the Creator. Secondly, 
if he had studied judicial astrology to discover the 
future, by observing the conjunction of the stars at 
the birth of persons. Thirdly, if any person, in 
order to discover the future, had employed geomancy. 
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hydromancy, deromancy, jpiromancy^ ononiaticy, necro- 
mancy, or sorceries by beans, dice, or wheat. Fourthly, 
if a Christian had made an express compact with the 
devil, practised enchantments by magic, with instru- 
ments, circles, characters, or diabolical signs ; by 
invoking and consulting demons, with the hope of a 
reply, and placing confidence in them; by offering 
them incense, or the smoke of good or bad sub- 
stances; by offering sacrifices to them; in abusing 
sacraments or holy things; by promising obedience 
to them, and adoring or worshiping them in any 
manner. Fifthly, if any one constructed or procured 
mirrors, rings, phials, or other vessels, for the pur- 
pose of attracting, enclosing, and preserving a demon, 
who replies to his questions, and. assists him in 
obtaining his wishes ; or who had endeavoured to 
discover the future, by interrogating the demons in 
possessed people ; or tried to produce the same effect 
by invoking the devil under the name of holy angel, 
or white angel, and by asking things of him with 
prayers and humility; by practising other super- 
stitious ceremonies, with vases, phials of water, or 
consecrated tapers; by the inspection of the nails, 
and of the palm of the hand rubbed with vinegar ; 
or by endeavouring to obtain representations of 
objects by means of phantoms, in order to learn 
secret things, or which had not then happened. 
Sixthly, if any one had read or possessed, or read 
or possessed at present, any manuscript or book on 
these matters, or concerning all other species of 
divination, which is not performed by natural or 
physical effects." 
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J?Vom the preceding, it will appear evident that 
the learned men of the time of Charles V. were 
strong believers in the existence of sorcerers and 
magicians, and their wonderful powers. If any 
corroboration of this were wanting, it would be fur- 
nished by the following " History of a famous 
Magician," which Llorente has related. 

The author of Don Quixote, in the adventure of 
the Countess Tiifaldi, represents that famous knight 
as mounted upon ClavelinOy with Sancho Panza 
behind him, having their eyes covered; the squire 
wishes to uncover his eyes, to see if they had arrived 
at the region of fire. Don Quixote says, " Take care 
not to do it, and remember the true history of the 
licentiate Torralba, who, being mounted on a cane, 
with his eyes covered, was conveyed through the air 
by devils, and arrived at Rome in twelve hours, and 
descended on the tower of Nona, which is in a street 
of that city, where he saw the tumult, assault, and 
death of the Constable de Bourbon, and returned to 
Madrid before morning, where he gave an account 
of what he had seen. He also related that while he 
was in the air, the devil told him to open his eyes, 
and that he saw himself so near the moon that he 
might have touched it with his hand, and that he 
did not dare to look towards the earth, for fear of 
fainting." 

The Doctor Eugene Torralba was bom in the 
town of Cuenca. In an examination, he stated that 
at the age of fifteen he went to Rome, where he 
was made a page of Don Francis Soderini, Bishop 
of Vol terra, who was made a cardinal in 1503. He 

10 2 
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studied medicine under several masters, who in their 
disputes attacked the immortality of the soul ; and, 
though they did not succeed in convincing him, 
caused him to incline to pyrrhonism. Torralha was 
a physician in 1501, at which period he hecame inti- 
mately acquainted with Master Alphonso, of Rome, 
who had renounced the law of Moses for that of 
Mahomet, which he quitted for the Christian doc- 
trine, and finished hy preferring natural religion. 
Alphonso told him that Jesus Christ was only a 
man, and supported his opinion with several argu- 
ments. This doctrine did not entirely eradicate the 
faith of Torralha, hut he no longer knew on which 
side the truth lay. 

Among the friends he acquired at Eome was a 
monk of St. Dominic, called hrother Peter. This 
man told him, one day, that he had in his service 
one of the good angels, whose name was Zequiel, so 
powerful in the knowledge of the future, that no 
other could equal him; hut that he ahhorred the 
practice of obliging men to make a compact with 
him ; that he was always free, and only served the 
person who placed confidence in him, through friend- 
ship, and that he allowed him to reveal the secrets 
he communicated, but that any constraint employed 
to force him to answer questions made him for ever 
abandon the society of the man to whom he had 
attached himself. Brother Peter asked him whether 
he would not like to have Zequiel for his friend, 
adding, that he could obtain that favour, on account 
of the friendship which subsisted between them. 
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Torralba expressed the greatest desire to become 
acquainted with the spirit of brother Peter. Zequiel 
soon appeared, in the shape of a young man, fair, 
with fleixen hair, dressed in flesh colour, with a black 
surtout. He said to Torralba, "I will belong to 
thee as long as thou livest, and will follow thee 
wherever thou goest." After this promise Zequiel 
appeared to Torralba at the different quarters of the 
moon, and whenever he wished to go from one place 
to another, sometimes in the figure of a traveller, 
sometimes like a hermit. Zequiel never spoke 
against the Christian religion, nor advised him to 
commit any bad action: on the contrary, he re^ 
preached him when he committed a fault, and 
attended the church service with him. He always 
spoke in Latin or Italian, although he was with 
Torralba in Spain, France, and Turkey. He con- 
tinued to visit him during his imprisonment, but 
seldom, and did not reveal any secrets to him; and 
Torralba desired the spirit to leave him, because he 
caused agitation, and prevented him from sleeping, 
but this did not prevent him from returning, and 
relating things which wearied him. 

Torralba went to Spain in 1502. Some time 
after, he travelled over all Italy, and settled at Rome, 
under the protection of Cardinsil Volterra; he there 
acquired the reputation of a good physician, and en- 
gaged the favour of several cardinals. He studied 
chiromancy, and acquired some knowledge of the art. 
Zequiel revealed to Torralba the secret virtues of 
several plants in curing certain maladies; having 
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made use of this information to obtain money, 
Zequiel reproached him for it, saying, that as these 
remedies had cost him no labour, he ought to bestow 
them gratuitously. TorraJba having appeared sad 
sometimes, because he was in want of money, the 
angel said to him, **Why are you sad for want 
of money ? " Some time after, Torralba found six 
ducats in his chamber, and the same thing was 
repeated several times, which made him suppose 
that Zequiel had placed them there, although he 
would not acknowledge it when questioned. The 
greatest part of the information which Zequiel com- 
municated to Torralba related to political occurrences. 
Thus, when Torralba returned to Spain in 1510, 
being at the court of Ferdinand the Catholic, Ze- 
quiel told him that this prince would soon receive 
disagreeable news. Torralba hastened to inform the 
Archbishop of Toledo, Ximenes de Cisneros, and the 
great captain, Gonzales Fernandez de Cordova, and 
the same day a courier brought letters from Africa, 
which announced the failure of the expedition against 
the Moors, and the death of Don Garcia de Toledo, 
son of the Duke of Alva, who commanded it. 

Ximenes de Cisneros having learned that the 
Cardinal de Volterra had seen Zequiel, expressed a 
wish to see him also, and to become acquainted with 
the nature and character of this spirit. Torralba, 
to gratify the archbishop, entreated the angel to 
appear to him under any human form : Zequiel did 
not think proper to do so, but to soften the severity 
of his refusal, he commissioned Torralba to inform 
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Ximenes de Cisneros that he would be a king, which 
was in a manner verifiied, as he became absolute 
governor of the Spains and the Indies. Another 
time, when he was at Rome, the angel told him that 
Peter Margano would lose his life if he went out 
of tlie citv. Torralba had not time to inform his 
friend : he went out, and was assassinated. Zequiel 
told him that Cardinal Sienna would come to a tra- 
gical end, which was verified in 1517, after the 
sentence which Leo X. pronounced against him. 

When he returned to Rome, in 1513, Torralba 
had a great desire to see his intimate friend Thomas 
de Becara, who was then at Venice. Zequiel, who 
knew his wish, took him to that city, and brought 
him back to Rome, in so short a time that the per- 
son with whom he was in the habit' of associating 
did not perceive his absence. The Cardinal de Santa 
Cruz, in 1516, commissioned Torralba to pass a 
night with his physician, Doctor Morales, in the 
house of a Spanish lady named Resales, to ascer- 
tain if what this woman related of a phantom which 
she saw every night, in the form of a murdered 
man, was to be believed. Doctor Morales had re- 
mained a whole night in the house, and had not 
seen anything, when the lady announced the presence 
of the ghost; and the cardinal hoped to discover 
something by means of Torralba. At the hour of 
one, the woman uttered a cry of alarm; Morales 
saw nothing, but Torralba perceived the figure, which 
was that of a dead man; behind him appeared 
another phantom, vnth the features of a woman. 
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Torralba said to him, with a loud voice, "What 
dost thou seek here?" The phantom replied, "A 
treasure," and disappeared. Zequiel, being ques- 
tioned, replied that under the house there was the 
body of a man, who had been assassinated with a 
poignard. 

In 1519 Torralba returned to Spain, accompanied 
by Don Diego de Zuniga, (a relation of the Duke 
de Bejar, and brother of Don Antonio, Grand Prior 
of Castile,) who was his intimate friend. At Bar- 
celometta, near Turin, while they were walking with 
the secretary, Acebedo, (who had been marshal of 
the camp in Italy and Savoy,) Acebedo and Zuniga 
thought they saw something pass by Torralba which 
they could not define. He informed them that it 
was his angel' Zequiel, who had approached to speak 
with him. Zuniga wished much to see him, but 
Zequiel would not appear. At Barcelona, Torralba 
saw, in the house of the canon, Juan Garcia, a book 
on chiromancy, and in some notes a process for 
winning money at play. Zuniga wished to learn it, 
and Torralba copied the characters, and told his 
friend to write them himself on paper, with the 
blood of a bat, and keep them about his person 
while he played. Being at Valladolid, in 1520, 
Torralba told Don Diego that he would return to 
Rome, because he had the means of getting there 
in a short time, by being mounted on a stick, and 
guided through the air by a cloud of fire. Torralba 
really went to that city, where Cardinal Volterra 
and the Grand Prior requested him to give up his 
familiar spirit to them. Torralba proposed it to 
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Zequiel, and even entreated him to consent, but 
without success. In 1525, the angel told him that 
he would do well if he returned to Spain, because 
he would obtain the place of physician to the Infanta 
Eleonora, Queen Dowager of Portugal, who was after- 
wards married to Francis I., King of France. The 
doctor communicated this affair to the Duke de Bejar, 
and to Don Stephen Manual Merino, Archbishop of 
Bari : they solicited and obtained for him the place 
which he aspired to. 

Lastly, on the 5 th of May, in the same year, 
Zequiel told the doctor that Rome would be taken 
by the imperial troops the next day. Torralba 
entreated his angel to take him to Rome to witness 
this important event. He complied, and they left 
Valladolid at the hour of eleven at night. When 
they were at a short distance from the city, the 
angel gave Torralba a knotted stick, and said to him, 
" Shut your eyes, do not fear, take this in your 
hands, and no evil will befal you." When the 
moment to open his eyes arrived, he found himself 
so near the sea, that he might have touched it with 
his hand; the black cloud which surrounded him 
was succeeded by a brilliant light, which made Tor- 
ralba fear that he should be consumed. Zequiel, 
perceiving his fear, said, "Reassure yourself, fool!" 
Torralba again closed his eyes, and when Zequiel 
told him to open them, he found himself in the 
tower of Nona in Rome. They then heard the 
clock of the castle of St. Angelo sound the fifth hour 
of the night, which is midnight according to the 
manner of computing time in Spain, so that they 
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had been travelling one hour. Torralba went all 
over Eome with Zequiel, and afterwards witnessed 
the pillage of the city ; he entered the house of the 
Bishop Copis, a German, who lived in the tower of 
St. Ginia; he saw the constable de Bourbon expire, 
the Pope shut himself up in the castle of St. Angelo, 
and all the other events of that terrible day. In 
an hour and a half, they had returned to Yalladolid, 
where Zequiel quitted him, saying, "Another time 
you will believe what I tell you." Torralba pub- 
lished all that he had seen, and as the court soon 
received the same news, Torralba (who was then 
physician to the admiral of Castile,) was spoken of 
as a great magician. 

These rumours were the cause of his denuncia- 
tion; he was arrested at Cuenca, by the Inquisition, 
in the beginning of the year 1528. He was de- 
nounced by his intimate friend Diego de Zuniga, 
who, after having been as foolishly captivated as 
Torralba with the miracles of the good angel, became 
fanatical and superstitious Torralba at first con- 
fessed all that has been related of Zequiel, sup- 
posing that he should not be tried for the doubts 
he had expressed of the immortality of the soul 
and the divinity of our Saviour. When the judges 
had collected sufficient evidence, they assembled to 
give their votes; but as they did not accord, they 
applied to the council, which agreed that Torralba 
should be tortured, m mvcli as Ms age and rank per- 
mittedy to discover his motives in receiving and keep- 
ing near him the spirit Zequiel; and whether he 
believed him to be a bad angel (a witness having 
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declared . that he had said so) ; if he had made a 
compact ^th him; what passed at the first inter- 
view; and if at that time, or afterwards, he had 
employed conjurations to inyoke him. Immediately 
after this, the tribunal was to pronounce the defini- 
tive sentence. 

Torralba had never varied until that time in 
his account of Ms familiar spirit, whom he always 
affirmed to be of the order of good angels ; but the 
torture made him say, that he now perceived him 
to be a bad angel, since he was the cause of his 
misfortune. He was asked if Zequiel had told him 
that he would be arrested by the Inquisition? He 
replied that he had told him of it several times, 
desiring him not to go to Cuenca, because he would 
meet with a misfortune there ; but that he thought 
he might disregard this advice. He also declared 
that there was no compact between them, and that 
every circumstance had passed as he related it. 

The inquisitors considered all these details to 
be true, and after taking a new declaration from 
Torralba, they suspended his trial for the space of 
one year, from motives of compassion ( 1 ), and with 
the hope of seeing whether this famous necromancer 
would be converted, and confess the compact and 
sorcery which he had constantly denied. A new 
witness recalled the memory of his dispute, and his 
doubts of the immortality of the soul and the divinity 
of Jesus Christ ; and this caused another declaration 
of the doctor, in January, 1530. The council, being 
informed of it, commanded the Inquisition to com- 
mission some pious and learned persons to endeavour 

11 
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to correct the accused. Augustin Barragan, prior 
of the Dominican convent at Cuenca, and Diego 
Manriquez, a canon of the cathedral, undertook 
this task, and exhorted him vehemently. The 
prisoner replied that he sincerely repented of his 
faults, hut that it was impossible for him to confess 
what he had not done, and that he could not follow 
the advice given him to renounce all communication 
with Zequiel, because the spirit was more powerful 
than he was; but he promised not to desire his 
presence, or consent to any of his propositions. 

On the 6th March, 1631, Torralba was con- 
demned to the usual abjuration of all heresies, and 
to suffer the punishment of imprisonment and the 
sarirbemtOf during the pleasure of the Inquisitor Gene- 
ral; to hold no further communion with the spirit 
Zequiel, and never to attend to any of his proposi- 
tions. These conditions were imposed on him for 
the sake of his conscience and the good of his soul. 

The inquisitor soon put an end to the punish- 
ment of Torralba, in consideration, as he said, of all 
that he had suffered during an imprisonment of four 
years; but the true motive of the pardon granted 
to Torralba was the interest which the Admiral of 
Castile took in his fate. He retained him as his 
physician for several years after his judgment. 

"The truth of the marvellous facts," continues 
Llorente, "related by Torralba, rests solely upon 
his confession, and the report of the witnesses whom 
he had induced to believe all that he had told them. 
Torralba cited none but deceased persons in eight 
declarations which he made, except Don Diego de 
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Zoniga. It was necessary to remark this, to shew 
the degree of confidence to he placed in some parts 
of his narration. It may he supposed that a great 
numher of difiPerent accounts of this afi^r were 
spread, to which I attribute the additions and altera- 
tions in some circumstances which Louis Zapata 
introduced into his poem of Carlos Famoso, thirty 
fifixs after the sentence passed on Torralba, and of 
iS^se details which Cervantes, eighty years later, 
thought proper to put in the mouth of Don Quixote." 

So ends this extraordinary narrative ; one of the 
most singular and amusing, from the extent of the 
imagination employed in its composition, that is to 
be found in the annals of the Inquisition. 

The number of provincial tribunals at the death 
of Manriquez, in September, 1588, was nineteen ; 
namely, in Seville, Cordova, Toledo, Valladolid, 
Murcia, Calahorra, Estremadura, Saragossa, Valen- 
cia, Barcelona, Majorca, the Canaries, Cuenca, Na- 
varre, Granada, Sicily, Sardinia, Terra Firma, and 
the islands of the American ocean. The Inquisition 
of Jaen had been united to that of Grenada. In 
America, the Inquisition afterwards had three tri- 
bunals — in Mexico, Lima, and Carthagena. In the 
Indies, they had been decreed, but not organised. 

Llorente calculates that during the ministry of 
Manriquez, there were burnt about 2250; burnt in 
effigy, about 1125; condemned to penances, about 
11,250; total, 14,625. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Don Juan Pardo de Tabera, Archbishop of Toledo, 
was appointed by Charles V., in September, 1539, 
successor to Manriquez, the Inquisition having been 
under the care of the supreme council for a year. 

During his ministry, the Pope established at 
Eome, in April, 1543, the Congregation of the Holy 
Office, which gave the titles of Inquisitors General 
to several cardinals. The Spanish inquisitors, afraid 
of their own power, looked jealously on this esta- 
blishment, but were somewhat quieted on the Pope 
assuring them that it would not interfere with the 
privileges of the other inquisitors. In defiance of 
this declaration, the Inquisitors General so created 
frequently sent commands to the inquisitors of 
Spain, principally with respect to the prohibition 
or censure of theological writings, and had them 
confirmed by the Pope. Although this confirmation 
made the commands actually those of the Pope, the 
Spanish inquisitors in many cases resisted them, 
and indeed would probably have ventured to dispute 
his supremacy, could they have felt certain of being 
supported by the secular powers. But, as the matter 
stood, they were comparatively helpless, and were 
compelled to bear an affront which, had they pos- 
sessed the power, they certainly would have resented. 
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About this time a singular deception was prac- 
tised on the Spanish inquisitors, by an impostor 
named Juan Perez de Saavedra, who has generally 
received the title of " The false nuncio of Portitgal" 
We give the narrative as it was compiled from the 
statement which Saavedra himself prepared for the 
Cardinal Espinosa, in 1567. 

Juan Perez de Saavedra was bom at Cordova. 
His fjsi4^er was a captain in a regiment of in&ntiy, 
and a perpetual member of ihe municipality of that 
city, from a privilege acquired by his family; his 
mother, Anne de Guzman, was descended from a 
family as noble as that of her husband. Saavedra, 
who was possessed of great talents and information, 
employed himself for some time in forging aposto- 
Ucal bulls, royal ordinances, regulations of councils 
and tribunals, letters of change, and the signatures 
of a great number of persons : he imitated them so 
perfectly, that he made use of them without exciting 
any doubts of their authenticity, and passed for a 
knight commander of the military order of St. Jago, 
and received the salary, which was three thou- 
sand ducats, for the space of a year and a half. 
In a short time, by means of the royal orders which 
he counterfeited, he acquired three hundred and 
sixty thousand ducats, and the secret of this great 
fortune would never have been revealed, (as he ex- 
presses himself in his confession,) if he had not 
clothed himself in scarlet, that is, if he had not 
taken it into his head to feign himself a cardinal, 
in order to exercise the functions of a legate, a latere. 
He says, that being in the kingdom of Algarve, 

112 
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a short time after the institution of the Jesuits had 
been confirmed by Paul III., a priest of that society 
arrived in the country, furnished with an apostolical 
brief, which authorised him to found a college of 
the order of the Kingdom of Portugal ; that, having 
heard him preach on St. Andrew's Day, he was so 
pleased with him that he invited him to dinner, 
and kept him several days in his house. The 
Jesuit, having discovered his talent during this 
period, expressed a wish to have a facsimile of his 
brief, containing a eulogy on the society of Jesus, 
He performed this task with so much success, that 
the brief might have been taken for the original ; 
and they at last agreed that, to complete the good 
which would accrue to Portugal from the establish- 
ment of the society of Jesus, it would be proper to 
introduce the Inquisition on the same plan as that 
of Spain. Saavedra then went to Tabilla, a town 
in the same province, where, with the assistance of 
the Jesuit, he made the apostolical bull which was 
necessary for their purpose, and forged letters from 
Charles V. and Prince Philip, his son, to the King 
of Portugal, John III. This bull was supposed to 
have been sent to Saavedra, as legate, to establish 
the Inquisition in Portugal, if the king consented. 
Saavedra afterwards passed the frontier, and went 
to Argamonte, in the kingdom of Seville. The pro- 
vincial and Franciscan monks of Andalusia had lately 
arrived there from Home. Saavedra thought he 
would try if the bull would pass as authentic : he 
told the provincial that some one going to Portugal 
had dropped a parchment on the road, which he 
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showed him, and begged to know if it was of im- 
portance, as, in that case, he would lose no time in 
restoring it to the person who had dropped it. The 
proTinciai took the parchment for an original writing 
and a true bull; he made the contents known to 
Saavedia, and expatiated on the advantages which 
Portugal would derive from it. 

Saavedra went to Seville, and took into his ser- 
vice two confidants, one of whom was to be his 
secretary, the other his major-domo; he bought 
litters and silver plate, and adopted the dress of a 
Boman cardinal; he sent his confidants to Cordova 
and Grenada to hire servants, and commanded them 
to go with his suite to Badajoz, where they gave 
out that they were the familiars of a cardinal from 
Eome, who would pass through the city in his way 
to Portugal to establish the Inquisition, by the order 
of the Pope. They also announced that he would 
soon arrive, as he travelled post. 

At the appointed time Saavedra appeared at 
Badajoz, where his servants publicly kissed his hand 
as the Pope's legate. He left Badajoz for Seville, 
where he was received into the archiepiscopal palace 
of Cardinal Loaisa, who resided at Madrid in the 
quality of Apostolical Commissary General of the 
holy crusade. He received the greatest marks of 
respect and devotion from Don Juan Fernandez de 
Termino, the Vicar General. He remained eighteen 
days in this city, and during that time obtained, by 
false obligations, the sum of eleven hundred and 
thirty ducats from the heirs of the Marquis de 
Tarifa. He aftei*wards took the road to Llerena, 
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(where the Inquisition of Estremadura had been 
established,) after going to different towns in the 
province ; he was lodged in part of the Inquisition, 
which was then occupied by the Inquisitors Don 
Pedro Alvarez Beccara and Don Louis de Cardenas, 
to whom he said that he meant to visit the Inqui- 
sition of Llerena, in his quality of legate ; and after 
having fulfilled that part of his mission, he should 
proceed to Portugal, where he should establish the 
holy office, on the plan of that of Spain. 

Saavedra then returned to Badajoz, from whence 
he sent his secretary to Lisbon, with his bulls and 
papers, that the court, being informed of his arrival, 
might prepare to receive him. The mission of this 
agent caused great doubts and agitation at the court, 
where such a novelty was little expected; neverthe- 
less, the king sent a nobleman to the frontier to 
receive the cardinal legate, who made his entry into 
Lisbon, where he passed three months, and was 
treated with every mark of respect : he then xmder- 
took a long journey into different parts of the king- 
dom, going over the dioceses, and taking a detailed 
account of them. It would have been difficult to 
discover the aim of his apostolical solicitude, if 
some unforeseen circumstances had not put an end 
to his imposture. 

The Inquisition of Spain discovered this intrigue 
through the address of Cardinal Tabera, who shared 
the caxes of government with the Prince of Asturias, 
at the time when Charles V. was absent in France. 
In consequence of the measures concerted between 
the Cardinal and the Marquis de Villaneuva de 
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Barcarrota, the governor of Badajoz, Saavedra was 
arrested at Nieva de Guadiana, in the Portuguese 
territory, on the 23rd January, 1541, where he was 
at tahle with the curate of the village, who had 
entreated that he would do him the honour of 
visiting his parish, as he had the others in the 
diocese. This request was only a snare, in order 
to arrest the impostor with more safety. 

Saavedra says, that when he was arrested, three 
treasures, which he had with him, were seized; 
one of twenty thousand ducats, the produce of the 
fines of the condemned, destined for the holy office ; 
the second, of a hundred and fifty thousand ducats, 
which, he said, he intended to apply to the use of 
the church, and other good works; the third, of 
ninety thousand ducats, which belonged to himself. 
Saavedra was taken to Madrid, by order of the 
Procurator General of the kingdom, and there im- 
prisoned. The alcaldes of the court went to him, 
and received his declaration, which was necessary 
to the trial. The tribunal of the Inquisition had 
not then been established at Madrid, which was 
subject to that of Toledo. The inquisitors pre- 
tended that this affair ought to come before them, 
because it was to be presumed that the prisoner 
had renounced the catholic religion, from the fic- 
tions which he had invented to procure money; as 
if catholics did not commit greater crimes every 
day! 

As the Inquisitor General was the lieutenant 
of the prince, the holy office was sure to prevail. 
Tabera, wishing to satisfy both parties, decreed that 
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the alcaldes should remain in possession of the person 
of Saavedra, and proceed against him for his exac- 
tions, forgeries, and other political crimes ; and that 
the holy office should take cognizance of the crimes 
against the faith which he had heen guilty of, under 
the title of a Cardinal. The inquisitor reflected 
that Saavedra was a man of great talent, and that 
he should therefore he treated with moderation; 
hesides that, he had always conducted himself like 
a real judge, except that he only condemned the 
accused to pay fines. 

Saavedra declared that these reasons made the 
Inquisitor General wish to he personally acquainted 
with him ; that he caused him to he hrought hefore 
him, heard him with interest, and ofiPered to protect 
him, promising to give him for a judge any one 
that he named; that he then expressed a wish to 
he judged hy Doctor Arias, inquisitor at Llerena. 
This was granted, and caused great murmurs against 
the cardinal and the court at Madrid, where it was 
whispered that Tahera had appropriated the ninety 
thousand ducats which had been taken from Saave- 
dra; that Doctor Arias condemned him to serve ten 
years in the king*s galleys; that after a detention 
of two years, the alcaldes of Madrid pronounced his 
definitive sentence, one of the principal parts of 
which was, that after having fulfilled the inquisitorial 
sentence, he could not be set at liberty, or quit the 
galleys, without the permission of his majesty, on 
pain of death; that he was sent to the galleys in 
1544; that, in 1554, although the period of his 
punishment had expired, he could not obtain his 
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liberty; then, persuaded that his affair depended 
more on the Inquisition than the alcaldes of the 
court, he endeavoured to interest the Pope in his 
&te, representing that he had done several things 
extremely useful to religion and the state, in the 
exercise of his false legation; that Paul IV. sent 
him a brief, which was addressed to the Inquisitor 
General, Don Ferdinand Valdes, whom his holiness 
charged to obtain Saavedra's liberty ; that he received 
this brief when the king's galleys were in the port 
of St. Mary; that he immediately forwarded it to 
the bishop coadjutor of Seville, and he sent it to 
the Inquisitor General, who was his archbishop. 
Valdes having communicated the afiGsdr to Philip 
n., that prince gave orders that Saavedra should 
be set at liberty, that he might immediately repair 
to court. Saavedra arrived there, in 1562, after 
having passed nineteen years in the galleys. He 
was presented to the king, who desired to hear his 
history from his own lips, and to have it in writing ; 
while Saavedra related it to the king, Antonio Perez 
wrote down the singular events of his life ; lastly, 
Saavedra himself wrote it, in 1567, for the Inqui- 
sitor General, Don Diego Espinosa. 

The history of Saavedra, says Llorente, has fur- 
nished the subject for a Spanish comedy, entitled 
the "False Nuncio of Portugal" in which not only 
all the unities of time, place, and action are wanting, 
but the rule which admits only probable events is 
infringed; but this ought not to surprise in poets, 
since the hero himself has taken the same liberty, 
in the narrative which he composed for the amuse- 
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ment of Cardinal Espinosa. It is certain that he 
was imprisoned on the 25th of Januaiy, 1541, as 
he states in his history. But this point, so well 
established, proves that he imposed in other circum- 
stances; for example, if what he relates of the 
Jesuit, in Algarve, is true, it could not have hap- 
pened imtil the year 1540, because Paul III. only 
expedited his bull of approval for the Society of 
Jesm on the 27th September, 1540. Now, the 
sermon preached by the Jesuit, on St. Andrew's 
day, corresponds with the 30th November, in the 
same year, that is, on the fifty second day before 
his imprisonment; this interval would not be suf- 
ficient for his journeys to Ayamonte, Llerena, Seville, 
and Badajoz, and in Portugal Thus, Saavedra did 
not speak truth, either in stating the period of his 
appearing to the world as a Cardinal, and the motives 
which induced him to enter into the intrigue with 
the Jesuit, or when he said that he sustained his 
part for three months at Lisbon, and during three 
months which he employed in visiting difiPerent towns 
in the kingdom. 

Besides, the number and names of the disciples 
of St. Ignatius were known at that period; and it 
is certain, that before the bull of approbation was 
obtained, the founder of the order had appointed 
St. Francis Xavier, and Simon Rodriguez, a Portu- 
guese, to preach in Portugal ; and that these monks 
left Rome on the 15th March, 1540, with the Por- 
tuguese ambassador; that on their arrival at Lisbon, 
John III. wished to receive them into his palace; 
that they refused that honour, and lodged in the 
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hospital; that St. Francis Xavier embarked for the 
East Indies, with the new governor, on the 8th 
April, 1541, and that Eodriguez remained in Por- 
tugal to preach, as he had already done, to the 
great satisfaction of the inhabitants, who had a high 
opinion of his virtues. These circumstances render 
it improbable that the Jesuit would ask for a forged 
brief, and enter into an intrigue with a layman. 

Saavedra says that the court of Lisbon was dis- 
turbed at the news of the arrival of a nuncio in 
Portugal. This would not be extraordinary, as 
neither the Pope nor any other person had written 
to the court on the subject, and as the Pope had 
appointed Don Henry, Archbishop of Braga, the 
king's brother. Inquisitor General in the preceding 
year. But if the arrival of the legate caused so 
much surprise, it was natural that the king should 
write to the Pope, whose answer would have arrived 
two months afterwards, and Saavedra would have 
been detected before the end of the third month, 
and thus there would have been no necessity for 
the King of Spain to arrest him. 

It is not more certain that Saavedra established 

« 

the Inquisition in Portugal. The expulsion of the 
Jews took place in 1492 ; many of them retired to 
Portugal: among them were some that had been 
baptised, and John II. consented to receive them 
into his states, if they would behave like faithful 
Christians. King Manuel ordered them to quit the 
kingdom, and to leave all their children under the 
age of fourteen, who were to be made Christians; 
they offered to receive baptism, if the king would 
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promise not to establish the Inquisition for twenty 
years; the king granted their request, and also 
that the names of witnesses should be communicated 
to them if they were accused of heresy after that 
period, besides the power of bequeathing their effects 
if they were condenmed. In 1507, Manuel con- 
firmed these privileges, prolonging the first twenty 
years, and rendering the others perpetual; in 1520, 
John renewed the first concession for another twenty 
years. 

Clement VII. being informed that the baptised 
Jews in Portugal did not shew much attachment to 
the Christian religion, and that the Protestant and 
Lutheran heresies made great progress in the king- 
dom, appointed Don Diego de Silva inquisitor for 
that country. He attempted to exercise his func- 
tions, but the new Christians claimed their rights, 
which were to last for several years ; a trial was the 
result of this opposition. Clement VII. died, and 
his successor, Paul III., granted to the new Chris- 
tians a privilege which they could not obtain in 
Portugal, viz., that they might confide the defence 
of their rights before the prince to persons chosen 
by themselves, the regulations conferring them having 
been interpreted to their prejudice. In the same 
year, the Pope granted them a pardon for all that 
had passed. 

The king afterwards represented that the con- 
verted Jews abused their privileges, some returning 
to Judaism, and others adopting the errors of 
the Protestants. This circumstance induced the 
pontiff to publish another bull, on the 25th March, 
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1536, which is considered as the foundation of the 
Inquisition in Portugal. The Pope appointed as 
inquisitors, the Bishops of Coimhra, Lamego, and 
Ceuta; and decreed at the same time, that another 
bishop or priest of the king s nomination should be 
associated with them. The Pope granted to each 
inquisitor the power of proceeding against heretics 
and their adherents, in concert with the diocesan in 
ordinary, or alone, if he refused to assist ; they were 
likewise obliged, for the first three years, in the 
proceedings against heretics, to conform to the 
manner of proceeding in cases of theft or homicide, 
and after that period, to the rules of common law; 
the practice of confiscation was abolished, and the 
heirs of the condemned could inherit, as if he had 
died intestate. Lastly, the Pope commanded that a 
sufficient number of tribunals should be instituted for 
the execution of these measures. The king appointed 
Don Diego de Silva, Bishop of Ceuta, first Inquisitor 
General. 

Such was the origin of the Inquisition in Portu- 
gal, four years before Saavedra arrived in that 
country. In 1539, the Pope appointed Don Henry, 
Archbishop of Braga, to succeed the first Inquisitor 
General. The third grand inquisitor was Don 
George de Almeida, Archbishop of Lisbon. 

All that I have now stated, concludes Llorente, 
is taken from authentic docimients. I conclude 
from them that Juan Perez de Saavedra forged his 
brief of cardinal a latere, presented it in December, 
1540, and succeeded in concealing his forgery; that 
what he related of the Jesuit was not true, or 
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happened differently; that seeing the Inquisition 
established in a manner contrary to his opinions, he 
insinuated that it would be better to take that of 
Spain as a model, which was well known to the 
inquisitors of Llerena, and that he would visit the 
different parts of the kingdom to facilitate this 
design ; that he travelled through part of the king- 
dom in the month of December, and continued his 
journeys in January in the following year, when he 
was arrested, before the court of Lisbon received 
information of the imposture. I have no doubt that 
Saavedra amassed great sums, but I am far from 
thinking that they were as considerable as he 
affirmed them to be. 

During this period, two notable instances of the 
arrogance and insolence of the officials of the Inqui- 
sition occurred. In Catalonia, the carrying of arms 
by any but the royal troops being prohibited, the 
Captain General of the province, Don Pedro Car- 
dona, in 1548, commenced proceedings against the 
gaoler of the Inquisition of Barcelona, (he being at 
the same time grand serjeant of the holy office,) for 
carrying arms. The inquisitors, in return, com- 
menced proceedings against the Captain General, 
as a rebel against the holy office; and although 
Charles V. had, in 1536, deprived it of the royal 
jurisdiction, they complained to him of the conduct 
of Cardona, and represented the danger to the tri- 
bunal which would arise if it were allowed to go 
unpunished. Charles foolishly granted the inqui- 
sitors all they required, even in opposition to his 
own decree of 1535, and wrote to Cardona, "that 
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the interests of the fSedth required that he should 
submit to receive the absolution ad cautelam." 
Cardona's allegiance to Charles induced him to sub- 
mit, much, however, to his own chagrin; and he 
demanded absolution. That they might triumph 
the more over their prostrate foe, the inquisitors 
held an auto da fe in the cathedral of Barcelona, 
at which Cardona was present, " standing without a 
sword, with a taper in his hand, during the celebra- 
tion of mass, and the ceremony of his absolution." 
Charles might have foreseen the result of his 
indulgence of such a domineering and haughty set 
of men. His own memory was attacked, after his 
death, by the tribunal — by the very serpent which 
he had nourished and fed; but, fortunately, he had 
avoided committing himself to the new doctrines. 

The other instance which we have mentioned 
occurred in Sicily. Two familiars of the Inquisition 
of the island were brought before the civil tribunal 
by order of the Marquis of Terranova, (who had been 
viceroy and governor-general, and who was related 
to the emperor,) for some crimes they had committed. 
Contempt for the power of the Inquisition being the 
natural result of such a prosecution, the inquisitors 
made a similar application to the emperor as had pre- 
viously been made by their fellows of Barcelona ; and 
Philip of Austria, (eldest son of Charles, who go- 
verned during the absence of his father,) wrote to the 
marquis a letter, of which the following is a copy : — 

"I, the Prince. Honorable Marquis, Admiral and Con- 
stable, our dear Counsellor: you know what happened when 
you commanded two familiars of the holy office to be whipped, 
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while yoa were governor of this kingdom, and not well in- 
formed of the affair. So great a contempt for that holy tri- 
bonal has been the result, that it has been impossible for it 
to conmiand anything with the success whidi it formerly ob- 
tained. On the contrary, seTeral persons of this kingdom hare 
presumed to insult and use yiolence towards the officers of die 
Inquisition, and to prevent and disturb them in the exercise 
of their office, according to the comjdaints and informations 
which we have received on this affair. The Beverend Cardinal 
of Toledo, Inquisitor General, and the members of the Council 
of the General Inquisition, have deliberated with his migesty, 
and it has been found proper and convenient that you should 
do penance for the fault you have committed; saving that it 
should be gentle and modtnde, in consideraticm of the services 
you have rendered his miyesty. In consequence, the Inquisitor 
General and the Councfl, guided by their esteem for your person, 
have commanded tibe Inquisitor Gongora to qpeak to you, and 
represent your fault, that you may accomplish tibe penance im- 
posed, whi<^ Caecording to the nature of the fust, and the evU 
which has been the result,) ought to have been mudi more 
severe, as you will learn from what the inquisitors have been 
commanded to say to you. As to the rest, this has only been 
decreed for the ^k»y of God, the h<mour of the h<^ office, 
and the good of your conscience. We require and charge yon, 
for the sake of the good example niiich you owe to others, to 
aecept and accomplish this penance, with the submission which 
is due to the Church, and without waiting to be compelled by 
means of excommunication and ecclesiastical censures; the 
submission we ask of you will not affect your honour, but will 
be profitable to you, in freeing yon from all inquietude and 
vexation: it is approved by his majesty, will give us pleasure, 
and we undertake to treat you, in all that concerns you, with 
the fEiTOur that we haye used towards you, and which we 
will shew whenever there is an opportuni^. Given at Valla- 
dolid, 15th December, 1543. I, the Prince." 

This letter was signed by many members of the 
coanciL The " gende and moderate " punishment 
^iiich the tender mercies of the Inquisitors inflicted 

mmilar to that which Gaidona miderwent ; with 
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this addition, however, that the Marquis was not 
allowed to kneel, (except during the elevation of 
the host,) in order that his exposure might he the 
greater; and he was compelled to pay one hundred 
ducats to the familiars whom he had very properly 
punished ! 

Cardinal Tabera was Inquisitor General for seven 
years, from 1539 to 1546. There is no authentic 
account of the number of victims of the Inquisition 
during that period, but they are believed to have 
amounted to about 6,720 ; namely, burnt 840 ; burnt 
in effigy 420; and subjected to various penances 
5,460. 

On the death of Tabera, Cardinal Don Grarcia 
de Loaisa, (archbishop of Seville, and late confessor 
to Charles V.,) was appointed Inquisitor General of 
the Inquisition. He entered on his office in 1645, 
and the Pope's bulls, confirming his appointment, 
were issued on the 18th February, 1546; but he 
died on the 22nd April, in that year, having admi- 
nistered the aflGairs of the tribunal for only a few 
months. 

It was during Loaisa's ministry that Charles, 
seeing the progress of Lutheranism in Germany, and 
fearing that it might spread into Italy and Sicily, 
renewed the abortive attempts which Ferdinand, his 
grandfather, had made, in 1504 and 1510, to esta- 
blish the Inquisition in Naples. In 1646, therefore, 
he communicated his intention to Don Pedro de 
Toledo, his viceroy there, and desired him to select 
from the inhabitants inquisitors and other officers, 
and to send their names and the necessary docu- 
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ments to him, that the Inquisitor General might 
proceed to invest them with the requisite authority. 
Toledo, seeing the mischief which the attempt would 
cause in Naples, attempted to dissuade Charles from 
his design; but, failing, he sent the required infor- 
mation, and received directions to proceed to the 
establishment of the holy office by the most cautious 
methods. It must here be stated, that the king- 
dom of Naples, though nominally free from the 
scourge of the Inquisition, was not altogether so 
in reality. The holy office at Rome, being in full 
operation, periodically sent deputies, vdth inquisi- 
torial powers, through various parts of Italy, and, 
among other places, Naples was frequently visited, 
but only on condition that the laws, as regarded the 
calling of witnesses, should be respected. Those 
brought before the inquisitors were, in most cases, 
sent to the holy office at Rome, where they per- 
formed the penances imposed on them, and after- 
wards returned to their homes. Now the viceroy 
fell upon the clever expedient of establishing the 
holy office by means of the Pope, laying all the 
odium of such a proceeding on the latter. In pur- 
suance of this plan, he wrote to a relative, who was 
connected with the Inquisition at Rome, requesting 
him to send a deputy, with inquisitorial powers, to 
Naples. On the Pope's consent to the appointment 
being required, he gladly granted it, feeling pleased 
at the contemplation of the secular powers bearing 
the blame, while he should reap the benefit. On 
the arrival of the inquisitor and his stafif at Naples, 
the viceroy's consent to their exercising their cus- 
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tomary power was as usual demanded, and, after 
some demur, granted; Toledo, however, stipulating 
that the royal consent should not be made public, at 
least for some little time. When he found the 
ground more firm, he allowed the establishment 
of the tribunal to be publicly announced, on which 
the whole population flew to arms, and forced the 
Spanish troops into their fortresses. The viceroy 
tried to hoodwink them, but without e£Fect, and 
after a prolonged struggle, accompanied by blood- 
shed, deputies were sent to the emperor, who, on 
the advice of his viceroy, abandoned the attempt. 
Some accounts state that Pope Paul III. had felt, 
and had complained, that his predecessors had 
allowed much mischief to be done, by permitting 
the Spanish Inquisition to be at all independent 
of the holy see ; and feeling that the success of 
the establishment of a tribunal at Naples would 
tend to the augmentation of the secular power, and 
the corresponding diminution of that of the popes, 
he aided and protected the Neapolitans in their 
revolt, not giving them, however, his real reason, 
but craftily insinuating that the Spanish Inquisition 
was conducted in a most cruel manner, that many 
complaints had been made of it, and that it was 
not conducted like that of Rome, which had been 
established three years, and of which no complaints 
had been made. It must seem rather singular that 
the Neapolitans, who had repeatedly refused to 
allow the establishment of an inquisitorial tribunal 
under their own eyes, and to some extent under 
their own control, should not have made a deter- 
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miDed stand against the practice of compelling 
members of their body to go to Rome, and render 
themselves subject to the holy oflGice there. They 
must surely have been treated with more than usual 
lenity, else their attention would certainly have been 
directed to the fact. Be this as it may, they now 
took precautions against the introduction of the tri- 
bunal in any shape, and selected a number of noble- 
men, who formed themselves into a court, whose 
office it should be to guard against the introduction 
of the hated holy office at any future period. This 
has been truly called an Inquisition against the 
Inquisition^ and the court did the state good ser- 
vice, as our readers will shortly have occasion to 
see. To dispose of the Neapolitan Inquisition, at 
least in the meantime, it may here be stated that 
its erection was again attempted, in 1563, by Philip 
II., who would not take warning by the failures of 
Charles and Ferdinand before him. The result was 
similar ; Naples rose, showed a determined front, 
and Philip was defeated. 

About the year 1503, as we have already seen, 
the Inquisition was established in Sicily. In 1520, 
Charles V. requested the Pope not to admit any 
appeals from the decisions of the Sicilian Inquisition, 
as they could be made to the Spanish Inquisitor 
General ; and this proceeding caused the inquisitors 
in Sicily to increase the severity of their tribunal, 
to abuse the powers with which they were invested, 
and to bear themselves very haughtily, until, in 
1535, the Sicilians rebelled, and Charles was com- 
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pelled to deprive the tribunal of its privileges for 
five years. In 1538 the inquisitors managed to 
recover their power; but the viceroy, finding that 
the people were as much opposed as ever to the 
tribunal, informed Charles, who found it necessary 
to extend the suspension of its privileges for five 
years longer. In 1546, all fear of rebellion from 
the cruelties practised by it having ceased, the em- 
peror restored its powers, and granted fresh con- 
cessions : a victory which induced the inquisitors to 
celebrate a solemn auto da fe, at which four persons 
were burnt in efl&gy, and similar celebrations were 
held in 1549 and 1551. The insolence and cruel- 
ties to which the Sicilians were again subjected 
exasperated them to such a degree as nearly to pro- 
voke a revolt, which was only prevented by the 
exertions of the viceroy and the appointment of 
other inquisitors, who were moderate while the storm 
lasted, holding the autos da fe in the hall of the 
holy ofl&ce instead of in public, until the year 1569, 
when another public one was decreed and held. 
While relating the history of the Sicilian Inquisi- 
tion, we may refer to some disputes which arose 
between it and the Grand Master of the Knights 
of Malta. 

The island of Malta, while it belonged to the 
Spanish monarchy, was subject to the Sicilian Inqui- 
sition; but on Charles V., in 1530, granting it to 
the Knights of St. John, the Grtmd Master con- 
sidered that the ecclesiastical power of which he was 
possessed was sufl&cient to warrant his refusal to 
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subject his order to the power of the SiciliaD inqui- 
sitors. In 1574 and 1575 a dispute occurred, of 
which we subjoin an account. 

A man in the island was arrested as a heretic, 
and informations were taken against him by the 
Inquisition of Sicily. The Grand Master, consider- 
ing this an insult to his authority, wrote to demand 
the writings. The inquisitors consulted the council, 
which directed them not only to refuse them, but 
to demand the prisoner. The Grand Master, bent 
on defending his privileges, had the man tried in 
the island and acquitted. The inquisitors, very 
much displeased, revenged themselves in the follow- 
ing year. — Don Pedro de la Boca, one of the 
Knights of Malta, killed the alguazil of the Inqui- 
sition, in Messina. Being arrested, he was impri- 
soned in the holy oflGice. He was claimed by the 
Grand Master, who alone had the right to try him. 
The council, instead of yielding to this demand, 
ordered that he should be tried and punished as a 
homicide. The Inquisitor General informed Philip 
II. of this resolution, and the latter wrote to the 
Grand Master to terminate the dispute. 

The secular powers of Sicily and the Inquisition 
appear to have had frequent quarrels, and the Duke 
of Alva, who was viceroy in 1592, finding that the 
government was much weakened by a great number 
of all classes being enrolled as familiars of the holy 
office, thus enjoying privileges incompatible with the 
existence of full power in the viceroy, informed 
Charles II. of the fact, and represented that the 
authority of his majesty's lieutenant would soon cease 
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if such a state of things were permitted to continue. 
Charles on this decreed that the privileges of which 
his viceroy complained should not be enjoyed by 
any one employed by the king, even if he were a 
familiar of the tribunal. This blow had the effect 
intended; the respect of the Sicilians for the holy 
office was diminished, and its influence declined. It 
ajppears, however, in 1606, to have been sufficiently 
powerful, for it called before it the Duke de Frias, 
Constable of Castile, who was subjected to its cen- 
sures. 

By the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, Sicily was 
ceded to Victor, Duke of Savoy, and the dependence 
of the inquisitors on the Spanish tribunal conse- 
quently ceased. In 1739, the Pope, by bull, created 
for it an inquisitor general, independent of Spain, 
and the tribunal existed till 1782, when Ferdinand 
IV. finally suppressed it. 

In 1546, during a part of which Loaisa was 
Inquisitor General, the number of Spanish tribunals 
was 15, and the number of the victims was about 
120 burnt, 60 burnt in effigy, and 600 subject to 
penances. 

On the death of Loaisa, Don Ferdinand Valdes 
was nominated Inquisitor General, the Pope approv- 
ing his appointment in January, 1547. His cruelty 
is amply proved, by the activity of the Spanish 
Inquisition during his administration, by the number 
of the victims, and by the severe punishments to 
which they were subjected. In 1552, five years 
after he took office, Valdes celebrated an auto da fe 
at Seville, in which ceremony Juan Gil. better known 

13 
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as Doctor Egidius, appeared. Egidius studied theo- 
logy at Alcala de Henares, where he ohtained the 
tide of doctor, and shortly afterwards became so 
celebrated for his talents as a theologian, as to be 
compared to Peter Lombard, Thomas d'Aquinas, and 
John Scott. The oflQce of preacher in the Cathe- 
dral of Seville was o£Fered to him, and accepted, 
but as he had no powers of preaching, his appoint- 
ment was soon regretted ; and he was told by 
Rodrigo de Valero, in whose school he had studied, 
that "the books from which he derived his know- 
ledge were worth nothing, and that his preaching 
would never be admired if he did not read the 
Bible." He did read it, and shortly acquired a 
style of preaching which made him very popular, 
but at the same time ra,ised up against him many 
enemies. The number of these w£is increased by 
his elevation to the bishopric of Tortosa, in 1560, 
and he was denounced to the Seville Inquisition as 
a Lutheran, some of the propositions which he had 
advanced in his sermons, (but which were now most 
unfairly separated from the context, in order that 
they might be made to bear a different meaning,) 
being adduced against him. He was conveyed to 
the prisons of the tribunal in that year ; and before 
his trial commenced, the Emperor and the Chapter 
of Seville wrote to the inquisitors in his favour, and 
even the dean of the inquisitors, Correa, interfered 
to protect him from his colleague, Peter Diaz, who 
bore Egidius the greatest hatred. The applications 
in his favour, the purity of his life, and the extent 
of bis learning induced the inquisitors to agree to 
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a proposal which was made, that a discussion should 
take place between Egidius and some learned theo- 
logians. A Dominican friar, Dominic Soto, was 
selected as his adversary, and he arrived at Seville. 
He seems to have held the same opinions as 
Egidius; but they agreed that their confessions of 
fidth should be written down, and that they should 
be compared, previous to the public discussion. This 
was done, and it is asserted that the contents of the 
two papers agreed as nearly as possible. The inqui- 
sitors summoned a public sissembly, and arranged 
that Soto should open the proceedings by the delivery 
of a sermon; after which he should read his own 
confession of faith, and then Egidius should read his. 
Two pulpits were erected for the theologians, but, by 
accident or design, they were so distant from each 
other that Egidius, who was probably somewhat 
deaf, could not hear what his adversary said. Soto 
read a confession of faith entirely different from that 
agreed upon; while his opponent, not hearing him, 
but presuming that he was reading the paper he had 
approved, made signs indicative of his assent to the 
propositions. Egidius then commenced the reading 
of his own confession of faith ; but those who under- 
stood the subject soon saw that there w£is not the 
slightest resemblance between them, and that Egi- 
dius held several opinions directly opposed to those 
advanced by Soto. As these were looked upon by 
the holy office as heretical, the favourable impression 
produced by Egidius, when he intimated his assent 
to Soto's propositions, was destroyed. The inquisitors 
added these papers to those of the trial, and with 
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the advice of Soto, passed judgment on Egidius, 
declaring him to be violently suspected of the 
Lutheran heresy, condemning him to three years 
imprisonment, and prohibiting him from preaching, 
writing, or explaining theology for ten years. In 
addition to these punishments, he v^as ordered never 
to leave the kingdom, on pain of being punished as 
a formal heretic. Egidius was very much astonished 
at his situation, after having perfectly agreed on all 
the points in question; but he did not long survive 
his imprisonment, which ended in 1555. On its 
expiry, he visited Valladolid, where he had a con- 
ference with several Lutherans, and then returned 
to Seville, where he died in 1556. The tribunal, 
having been informed of his communication with 
Lutherans, instituted another trial, found him guilty 
of heresy, had his body disinterred and burnt, in 
1560, declaring his memory infamous, and confis- 
cating his property. 

In 1552, a woman named Mary de Bourgogne 
was denounced by a slave, who asserted that she 
had told him that he was right in being a Jew, "/or 
the Christians had neither faith nor law.'' Mary 
was, at the time of her apprehension, eighty-five 
years of age, yet she was still imprisoned in 1557, 
the inquisitors waiting till sufficient evidence could 
be produced against her. Having waited in vain, 
they determined to torture her gently, although it 
was contrary to the laws of the tribunal to do so, 
it having been decreed that in such cases the indi- 
vidual should only be intimidated by the prepara- 
tions. She accordingly had the moderate torture 
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applied, and we need not wonder that it caused her 
death a day or two afterwards, as she was then up- 
wards of ninety years old. To justify to some 
extent their disgraceful cruelty, the inquisitors after- 
wards declared her memory, her children, and other 
descendants in the male line infamous ; and her 
hones and effigy were humt, and her property conj&s- 
cated. 

Charles V. died in 1558, after having abdicated 
in favour of his son Philip II. That prince involved 
himself in disputes with Pope Paul IV., who had 
shown himself to be a bitter enemy of both Charles 
and Philip, and had endeavoured to dethrone each 
of them by proving them heretics. Philip's viceroy 
of Naples invaded the Roman States, smd compelled 
the pontiff to sue for peace, which Philip, very 
much to his own degradation, granted, without im- 
posing any condition, or punishing him for his 
haughty and unbecoming conduct. The appreciation 
by the latter of Philip's conduct may be seen from 
the fact of his addressing to the inquisitors, only 
five months afterwards, a brief, in which they were 
commanded to prosecute all heretics and schismatics, 
to punish them according to the constitutions, and, 
above all, to deprive such persons of their dignities 
and offices, whether they were bishops, archbishops, 
patriarchs, cardinals, or legates, barons, counts, mar- 
quises, dukes, princes, kings, or emperors. This was 
a blow evidently directed at Charles and Philip ; but 
it took little effect, beyond causing some inquiries 
by the inquisitors as to the religion of Charles at 
the time of his death. 

132 
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Philip II., on ascending the throne, showed his 
intolerant spirit, by doing all in his power to extend 
the influence of the Inquisition, and increase the 
number of its tribunals. In 1562 he ordered the 
Sardinian inquisition to conform in all respects to 
the rules of the Spanish tribunals, which were fsir 
more severe than those laid down by Ferdinand V., 
the latter being in force in Sardinia. In Flanders, 
the Inquisition, though severe, was not so sangui- 
naiy as that of Spain; and it was tolerated by the 
Flemish principally because many had fled to Flan- 
ders and Holland to avoid the persecution of the 
Spanish tribunals, and also because the Flemish 
considered its erection temporary. Philip, however, 
imsuccessfully endeavoured permanently to establish 
eighteen tribunals ; but the Flemish were vehemently 
opposed to anything of such a nature, and his obsti- 
nacy in attempting to carry his point caused, with 
other grievances, the revolt of the Netherlands. 

He was quite as unsuccessful in his endeavours 
to introduce it into Milan in 1563. He intimated 
his intention to the Pope, who, although secretly 
opposed to the attempt, in consequence of the eflect 
its success would have in reducing his own power, 
yet gave his acquiescence, as he saw no feasible means 
of preventing it. But on the Pope receiving a depu- 
tation of the Milanese, who came to protest against 
the threatened infliction, he replied to their address, 
that he well knew the extreme severity of the Spanish 
tribunals, and would never consent to the introduction 
into Milan of any other than the Romish tribunal, 
which was extremsly mild! He therefore supported 
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the Milanese in their opposition, and as they were 
encouraged by the Italian prelates assembled at the 
council of Trent, and by the bishops of Lombardy, 
"who, warned by the fate of the Spanish ecclesiastics, 
dreaded the loss of their own power, Philip was 
compelled to abandon his design. 

He was, however, more successful in his endea- 
vours to perfect the tribunals in America, which, 
previously to his ascending the throne, had been 
established by Charles V., and had been much com- 
plained of by the viceroys as regarded their cruelty 
to the baptised Indians. This cruelty was so exces- 
sive as to induce them to fly to the interior; and 
Charles, in 1538, decreed that they should be under 
the care of the bishops, and should not be inter- 
fered with by the Inquisition. 

These orders, not being attended to, were renewed 
in 1549, by Charles, and in 1553, and 1565, by 
Philip. In 1570, and 1571, Philip decreed that 
there should be three tribunals in the new world, 
namely, in Lima, Mexico, and Carthagena, and he 
defined the territory over which each was to have 
jurisdiction. Those in Lima and Mexico appear 
to have been now brought into full operation; but 
that at Carthagena does not seem to have been 
fully established till 1610, when Philip III. reigned. 
/ The first auto da fe in Mexico was held in 1574, 
and for pomp and splendour is said to have nearly, 
if not altogether, equalled that of 1559, celebrated 
at Valladolid, which was attended by Philip II., and 
his family. 

As the jurisdiction of the inquisitor general of 
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Spain, \7as confined to the dominions of the Spanish 
king, Philip thought it necessary to apply to the 
Pope in 1571, for power to establish an "Inquisition 
of the Galleys" which was intended to have juris- 
diction over the seas, that heretics on shipboard 
might not escape persecution. It was accordingly 
established, but so impeded navigation, that in a 
short time it was discontinued. In 1574, the tribu- 
nal was organised in Gallicia, not so much for the 
purpose of persecuting heretics, as of preventing the 
introduction at the seaports of pernicious books, or 
of men who might preach heretical doctrines. 

On the death of the king of Portugal, in 1580, 
Philip II. succeeded to the throne of that kingdom, 
and being desirous of placing its inquisition under 
the dominion of that of Spain, he took advantage 
of the Grand Inquisitor's office being vacant to effect 
the suppression of it, and represented to the Pope 
the benej&t which would accrue from the junction 
of the two tribunals, and from the unity of the pro- 
ceedings which would thus be secured. But as he 
had obtained the crown of Portugal only on the 
condition that it should be independent of that of 
Spain, he w£is compelled to abandon the idea of 
amalgamating them. 

The Inquisition of Valladolid, on the 21st May, 
1559, celebrated an auto dafe against the Lutherans, 
in the presence of Don Carlos, the Princess Juana, 
and a large number of the grandees of Spain. As 
we shall, in another part of the volume, describe 
the ceremonies performed at an auto da fe, we will 
not enter into the particulars as to this one, which. 
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although celebrated for the rank and moral worth of 
those punished in it, cannot be compared, as regards 
extent and magnificence, with others which we shall 
have hereafter to allude to. At this auto, fourteen 
persons were relaxed, that is, burnt; the bones and 
efl&gy of one woman were also burnt; and sixteen 
persons were admitted to reconciliation, with pe- 
nances. The woman whose bones and effigy were 
burnt was Donna Eleonora de Vibero (wife of an 
officer of the treasury), who was proprietress of a 
Benedictine convent at Valladolid. When she died, 
she was interred without any accusation having been 
preferred against her memory; but afterwards she 
was accused of Lutheranism, by the fiscal of the 
Inquisition, who succeeded in establishing his clmrge 
on the evidence given by accused persons while 
under the torture. "Her memory and posterity," 
says Llorente, "were condemned to infamy, her 
property confiscated, and her house rased to the 
groimd, and prohibited from being rebuilt; a monu- 
ment, with an inscription relating to this event, was 
placed on the spot. I have seen the column and 
the inscription; I have heard that it was destroyed 
in 1809." The two sons and the daughter of this 
lady were burnt in the same auto da fe, all being 
convicted of the crime of Lutheranism. The elder 
of the two brothers. Doctor Augustin Cazalla, con- 
fessed that he was a Lutheran, but denied that he 
had taught the doctrine. The younger brother, 
Francis, and his sister Beatrice, at first denied the 
charges, but afterwards confessed them under the 
torture. The elder brother and the sister being 
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both considered penitents, were mercifully strangled 
before being burnt; but the younger, who ridiculed 
his brother's exhortations at the stake, was burnt 
alive. Another of those sacrificed on this occasion 
was the licentiate Antonio Herrezuelo, a lawyer of 
the city of Toro, who was condemned as a Lutheran. 
He died unrepenting, and, while tied to the stake, 
scoffed at the exhortations of Doctor Cazalla. His 
courage and constancy so exasperated one of the 
archers, that he plunged his lance into the body of 
the condemned heretic, who died without a groan. 
The circumstances under which the other condemna- 
tions took place, offer no feature of interest. 

In October, of the same year (1559), a second 
aiUo da fe was celebrated at Valladolid, in the pre- 
sence of Philip II., and it was far more splendid 
than the preceding one. Philip was accompanied 
by his son, his sister, the Prince of Parma, three 
ambassadors from France, the Archbishop of Seville, 
the Bishops of Palencia and Zamora, and a large 
number of the grandees of Spain. Thirteen live 
persons, one corpse, and one effigy were consigned 
to the flames, and sixteen persons were admitted to 
reconciliation, with penances. The sermon on the 
faith was preached by the Bishop of Cuenca, and 
the Archbishop of Seville received from Philip the 
usual oath administered on these occasions, to main- 
tain and defend the Inquisition. 

Of those condemned and burnt on this occasion, 
we shall extract some account from Llorente. One 
was Don Carlos de Soso, a noble of Verona, son to 
the Bishop of Placenza, in Italy. He was forty- 
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three years of age, passed for a learned man, who 
had rendered great services to the emperor, and 
had held the ofl&ce of Corregidor of Toro. After 
his marriage he settled at Villamediana, near Lo- 
grono. He there openly preached heresy, and was 
the principal author of the progress of Lutheranism 
at Valladolid, Placencia, Zamora, and the boroughs 
depending on those cities. He was arrested at 
Logrono, and taken to the secret prisons of Valla- 
dolid. He answered the requisition of the fiscal, 
on the 28th June, 1558. His sentence was com- 
municated to him on the 7th of October, 1559, and 
he was told to prepare to sufier death on the fol- 
lowing day. De Soso asked for ink and paper, and 
wrote his confession, which was entirely Lutheran; 
he said that his doctrine, and not that taught by 
the Boman Church, which had been corrupted for 
several centuries, was the true faith of the gospel; 
that he would die in that belief, and that he offered 
himself to God, in memory of the passion of Jesus 
Christ. It would be difficult to express the vigour 
and energy of his writing, which filled two sheets 
of paper. De Soso was exhorted, during the night, 
and on the morning of the 8th, but without success ; 
he was gagged, that he might not have the power 
of preaching his doctrine. When he was fastened 
to the stake, the gag was taken from his mouth, 
and he was again exhorted to confess himself; he 
replied, with a loud voice and great firmness, "If 
I had sufficient time, I would convince you that you 
are lost, by not following my example. Hasten to 
light the wood <,which is to consume me." The 
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executioners complied, and De Soso died impeni- 
tent. 

Juan Sanchez, a servant of Pedro de Cazalla 
(who was humt at the same time,) and Donna Ca- 
therine Hortoga, was thirty-three years of age. The 
fear of being arrested by the Inquisition induced 
him to go to Valladolid, in order to escape to the 
Low Countries, under the forged name of Juan de 
Vibar. The inquisitors were informed of his inten- 
tion by his letters written at Castrourdiales, ad- 
dressed to Donna Catherine Hortoga while she was 
in prison. The inquisitors gave information to the 
king, who commissioned Don Francis de Castilla, 
alcalde of the court, to arrest him. Sanchez was 
taken at Turlingen, and transferred to Valladolid, 
where he was condemned to relaxation, as a dogma- 
tising and impenitent Lutheran. He was gagged 
until he was fastened to the stake. As he did not 
ask for a confessor, the pile was lighted, and when 
the cords which held him were burnt, he darted to 
the top of the scaffold, from whence he could see 
that several of the condemned confessed, that they 
might avoid the flames. The priests again exhorted 
him to confess, but seeing that De Soso remained 
firm in his resolution, he returned and told them 
to add more wood, for that he would die like Don 
Carlos de Soso. The archers and executioners obeyed 
his injunctions, and he perished in the flames. 

Jane Sanchez, of the class of women called 
Beatas, was condemned as a Lutheran; when she 
was informed of her sentence, she cut her throat 
with a pair of scissors, and died impenitent some 
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days after, in the prison. Her corpse was taken to 
the auto da fe on a bier, and burnt with her effigy. 

Antonio Sanchez, an inhabitant of Salamanca, 
was punished as a false witness ; it was proved that 
he had deposed falsely, for the purpose of causing 
a Jew to be burnt: he was condemned to receive 
two hundred stripes, was deprived of half his pro- 
perty, and sent to the galleys for five years. " The 
compassion of the inquisitors for this sort of crimi- 
nals is an incontestable fajct, although they did not 
hesitate to condemn heretics to death if they had 
only concealment, or an insincere repentance, to re- 
proach them with." So says Llorente. May we not 
add, that, in the eyes of the inquisitors, this man's 
crime consisted not so much in endeavouring to get 
the Jew burnt, and his property confiscated for the 
benefit of the Inquisition, as that he was found out 
in tlie attempt? 

Pedro d'Aguilar, a shearer, pretended to be an 
alguazil of the Inquisition, and appeared at Valla- 
dolid, with the wand of the holy office, on the day 
of the celebration of the first auto da fe ; he after- 
wards went to a town, in the province of Campos, 
where he said that he was commissioned to open the 
tomb of a bishop, and take the bones to be burnt 
in an auto da fe, as belonging to a man who had 
died in the Judaic heresy. Pedro was coudemned 
to receive four hundred stripes, to have his property 
confiscated, and to be sent to the galleys for life. 
This affair proves that the inquisitors considered it 
a much greater crime to pretend to be an alguazil 
of the holy office, than to bear false witness, and 

14 
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to cause the death of a man, the confiscation of 
his property, and the condemnation of his posterity 
to infamy ! 

In 1559, an auto dafe was celebrated at Seville, 
at which 21 individuals were burnt in person, 1 
in effigy, and 80 subjected to penances. The cases 
of those who appeared on this occasion are not 
remarkable. 

In the following year, another celebration took 
place, at which 14 persons were burnt in person, 3 
in effigy, and 34 were condemned to penances. One 
of those burnt in effigy on the latter occasion was 
Constantine Ponce de la Fuenta, who died in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition during his trial. Fuenta 
had been appointed by Charles V. his almoner and 
preacher. A month or two previous to the death of 
Charles, the depositions of several prisoners arrested 
for Lutheranism led to the arrest of Fuenta. He 
began to prepare his defence; but his labour was 
rendered useless by an unfortunate occurrence, which 
convicted him beyond doubt of the heresies with 
which he was charged. He had entrusted some of 
his MS volumes to a woman named Isabella Mar- 
tinez, a widow, resident in Seville, and they had 
been secreted within a wall in the cellar of the house 
in which she lived. This woman was arrested for 
Lutheranism, and her property confiscated; but it 
was found that her son had secreted some of her 
property in the house previous to the inventory being 
taken. An alguazil was sent to her son to claim 
the effects which he had concealed; and her son, 
having no doubt that his mother had acknowledged 
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the concealment of the books, offered to give them 
up if his own safety was guaranteed. The books were 
then delivered up, and afforded such eyidence of the 
heresy of Fuenta as he himself could not attempt 
to reject. But he refused to name his accomplices 
and disciples, and was therefore thrown into a deep, 
damp, and dark dungeon, where the humid air, 
impregnated with the most noxious vapours, soon 
ended his sufferings. His effigy was burnt, the 
inquisitors giving out that he committed suicide in 
prison. 

Nicholas Burton, a native of Bristol, was burnt 
in this auto da fe. He had arrived in Seville in a 
merchant vessel, the cargo of which he stated to be 
his own, though part of it proved to belong to John 
Fronton, another Englishman (of whom more here- 
after). He was accused of having adopted the 
Lutheran heresy, and although not a resident in 
Spain, his property was seized and confiscated, and 
he himself burnt. 

John Fronton, being owner of a considerable part 
of the merchandise in Burton's possession, which 
had been confiscated, arrived in Seville, and applied 
to the Inquisition to have the property restored to 
him. After being subjected to great expense and 
delay in the matter, the inquisitors found that they 
could not deny his rights, and they promised to 
restore the goods. In the meantime, however, they 
caused depositions to be laid against Fronton for 
being a Lutheran ; and in order to save his life, he 
acknowledged everything the inquisitors pleased to 
assert, and demanded to be reconciled. The inqui- 
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sitors mercifully consented, declared him violently 
suspected of Lutheranism, confiscated his property, 
and condemned him to wear the san-henito for one 
year. 

Gaspard de Benarides, an alcalde of the Inqui- 
sition, who appeared in this auto da fe with a flam- 
heau in his hand, was banished for life from Seville, 
at the same time losing his situation in the tribunal, 
for having fiEuled in zeal and attention to his employ- 
ment. His crimes were, — purloining part of the 
food of the prisoners, giving them bad food, and 
making them pay for it at the same rate as for good, 
not preparing it properly, and falsifying his accounts. 
If any prisoner complained, he removed him to 
damp and dark dungeons, falsely asserting that it 
was done by order of the inquisitors, and leaving 
him there for a fortnight or longer ; and in order to 
conceal all these misdeeds, he next day informed 
any prisoner who desired to have an audience, that 
the inquisitors were so busy that they could not then 
grant one. Our readers will agree with us, that the 
punishment of this man was disproportioned not 
only to the general punishments of the holy office, 
but to the crimes of which he was foimd guilty. 

Donna Jane Bohorques, sister of a victim in a 
former auto da fe, was declared innocent in this 
one. Her sister, while in the prisons of the holy 
office, charged with Lutheranism, declared that Jane 
was aware of the opinions she held, and had not 
opposed them. On this, Jane was arrested, and 
immured in the prisons of the Inquisition. The 
fact of her being in a state of pregnancy did not 
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prevent the inquisitors subjecting her to the torture. 
Some time afterwards, she was delivered, but in 
spite of her feeble health and forlorn condition, her 
child was taken from her eight days afterwards, the 
inquisitors thinking that they did her sufficient 
fjEivour in not consigning her to the common prison, 
but allowing her to occupy one a little better than 
usual. Fortunately, she had as a companion in the 
same cell a girl who was charged with Lutheranism, 
and was afterwards burnt. From her she derived 
some assistance and comfort during her illness, but 
had soon to repay the kindness, the girl being tor- 
tured, and her limbs nearly dislocated. Jane Bo- 
horques, before her strength would allow, was again 
subjected to the torture, with the most fiendish 
cruelty ; the cords which bound her limbs penetrated 
to her bones, and caused the bursting of several 
blood-vessels; blood flowed from her mouth in tor- 
rents, and she was carried back in a dying state to 
her dungeon, where she expired in a few days. The 
inquisitors made what they considered a sufficient 
expiation for this revolting murder, (for we can call 
it by no other name,) by having it declared at the 
auto da fe that she was innocent of the crime with 
which she was charged. 



14 « 
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CHAPTER VI. 

During the ministry of Valdes, it waa found neces- 
sary to prepare a new code of laws for the govern- 
ment of the inquisitors, those preyiously ordained 
having Mien into disuse, and a number of cases 
having, since that time, occurred for which they did 
not provide. Valdes accordingly published the fol- 
lowing code, at Madrid, in September, 1561. The 
Inquisition was guided by these laws from the time 
they were promulgated, till it ceased to exist. 

Preamblb. — We, Don Ferdinand Valdes, by the grace of 
God, Archbishop of Seville, Apostolical Inquisitor General 
against heresy and apostasy in all the kingdoms and domains 
of his migesty, &c. ; we inform you, venerable apostolical 
inquisitors, that we understand that although it has been pro- 
vided by the ordinances of the holy office, that the same 
manner of proceeding should be exactly followed in all the 
Inquisitions, there are, nevertheless, some tribunals where this 
measure has not been, and is not, well observed. In order 
to prevent any difference for the future, in the conduct of the 
tribunals, and the forms which should be followed, it has been 
resolved, after communicating and consulting with the council 
of the general Inquisition, that the following order shall be 
observed by the tribunals of the holy office: 

1st When the inquisitors admit an information, which 
shews that propositions have been advanced, which ought to 
be denounced to the holy office, they must consult theologians 
of learning and integrity, and capable of qualifying the same 
propositions; that they shall give their opinion in writing, cer- 
tified by their signature. 
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2nd. If it is certain, firom the opinion of the theologians, 
that the object of their examination is a matter of faith, or if 
it is apparent, withoat consulting them, and the denounced- 
fact is sufficiently proved, the procurator fiscal shall denounce 
the author of it, and the individuals implicated, if there are 
any, and shall require that they be arrested. 

drd. The inquisitors shall be assembled to decide if im- 
prisonment should be decreed; in doubtfol cases, they shall 
% summon consulters, if they find it necessary. 

4th. When the proof is not sufficient to cause the arrest 
of the denounced person, the inquisitors shall not cite him to 
appear, or subject him to any examination, because experience 
has sheivn that a heretic, who is at liberty, will not confess, 
and this measure only makes him more reserved and attentive 
in avoiding everything that may increase the suspicions or 
proofs brought against him. 

dth. If the inquisitors are not unanimous in decreeing an 
anest, the writings of the trial shall be sent to the council, 
and this must likewise take place even when they are unani- 
mous in their decisions, if the individuals to be arrested are 
persons of quality and consideration. 

6th. The inquisitors shall sign the decree of arrest, and 
address it to the grand alguazil of the holy office. When it 
relates to a formal heresy, this measure shall be immediately 
followed by the sequestration of the property of the denounced 
person. If several persons are to be imprisoned, a decree of 
airest shall be expedited for each individual, distinct and inde- 
pendent of each other, to be separately executed; this precau- 
tion is necessary to ensure secresy, in case one alguazil cannot 
arrest all the criminals. A note shall be entered in the trial, 
stating the day on which the decree of arrest was delivered, 
and the person who received it 

7th. The alguazil shall be accompanied, in the execution 
of the decree of imprisonment, by the recorder of the seques- 
trations, and the stewards. He shall appoint a depositary, and 
if the steward does not approve of the person mentioned, he 
shall appoint another himself, as he is responsible for the pro- 
perty. 

8th. The recorder of the sequestrations shall note all tbe 
effects separately, with the day, the month, and year of the 
seizure ; he shall sign it, with the alguazil, the steward, the depo- 
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•iUufj, and the witneitei ; k« thall give a copy of tbi« writing 
to tb« depoiitary; but if the otliera demand oopiAt, he is per- 
mitted to require payment for them. 

0th. The alguaiil eh all deduot ftrom the eequeetrated i)ro- 
perty a euffioient portion to defray tlie expenneN of the food, 
lodging, and Journey of the priHoner; he shall give an aoooont 
of what he received when he arrives at the Imiuisition. If any 
money remaini, he shall give it to the caehier, to be employed 
in tlie maintenance of the prieoner. 

loth. The algUAxil shall requhre the prisoner to give up 
his money, papers, arms, and every thing which it might be 
dangerous for him to be in possessicm of; he shall not allow 
him to have any communicatiunf eitlier by speech or writing, 
with the other prisoners, without receiving permission firoro the 
inquisitors. lie shall remit all the tffwtM found upon tlie person 
of the prisoner to tlie gaoler, and shall take a receipt, with the 
date of the day on which the reiuittanoe took place. The gaoler 
shall iufonn Uie inquisitors of the arrival of the prisoner, and 
he shall lodge him in such a manner tliat he oaimot have at 
his disposal any tiling which might be dangerous in his hands, 
nnlesH they are confided to him, and he is obliged to be respon- 
sible. One of the notaries of the holy oilloe shall be present, 
and draw up the verbal process of Uie decree of imprisonment 
and its executi(m; even the hour when tlie prisimer entered 
the prison must be mentioned, as Uiis pohit is im|)ortant in 
the accounts of tlie cashier. 

iitli. The gaoler shall not lodge several priscmers together; 
he shall not permit tliem to oommunicate with each other, 
unless the inquisitors allow it. 

i2tli. The gaoler shall be provided with a register, in which 
all tlie effects in the chamber of the prisoner, witli the clothes 
and food which he rt«ceives for each detained person, shall 
be noted ; he shall sign the statement, with the recorder of tlie 
sequestrations, and shall give notice of it to the inquisitors ; he 
■hall not remit any food or olothhig to the prisoners without 
examining tlieni with great attention, to ascertain if they con- 
tain letters, onus, or anything of which they might make a bad 
use. 

intli. When tlie inquisitors tliink proper, tliey shall order 
the prisoner to bo brought into the chamber of audience ; they 
shall cause hhn to sit on a bench or small seat, and take an 
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oftth lo uptftk tb« truth, at this tlina, Atid ou all luooMdinf 
midUmotMi ihny nhnll unIc blm kiN naini), bin iumune, bii tgt, 
bU floimtry, fb« pltt<*« wli«r« b« dw«lU, bii profttNuion aud rnuk, 
diul tb« tfin« of bid ftiTDiit; tluty Hball tr«at blni witli biimanitjf 
and fMp«ot bU rank, but witbout darogating (torn tlj« autboritj 
of jodfaa, tbat t>i« afleuMd mfty itot infHugd tbe r«Np«et du« 
to tbam, or oomroit any repmbauNibla aot towarda tbair peraoiia. 
Tb« a^Mmaad aball atand wbU« tba aot of dttuunoiation hj tba 
AmaI i« baiug riiad« 

14tbi Tba aofiuaad aball be afttfrwarda examinod on bia 
giMalogj. Ha aball ba aakod if ha la marriadj if morn than 
imti9, wbat woman ba marriad; bow many obildrau be bad by 
tnah marriaga, tbair aga, aa wall aa tbair rank and placa of 
dwtUiog* Tba rtoordot aball writ« down tliaaa dataila, paying 
Alttntion to pla48a aaab nama at tba begbining of a line, baoauaa 
thia praatiaa ia uaaftil in oouaulting ragiatara, to diaoovar if tbe 
taauaad in not daaoandad ftfom Jawa, Moora, baratioa, or otbar 
iiidividuaU puniabad by tba holy oAoa. 

loth* Wban tlia praoading oaramony baa paaaad, tba aaauaad 
ghall ba raquirad to giva an abridged biatory of bia life, men- 
tioning tboaa towna where ba baa ma<la a oouaiderable atay, 
tba motive a of bia aojouni, tlia pera^ma be aaaociated with, tbe 
flrltnda ba aequiradf bia atudiea, tbe maatara be atudied under, 
tba period when be iNtgan tli«m, and tlie time tliat be eontifmad 
tbam; if be bad bean out of Bpain, at wbat time and with 
whom he quitted tbe oountry, and bow long ba bail beau abaant 
Ha aball be aakad if be ia inatruoted in the trutha of tbe 
Ohriatian religion, and aball be requbwd to repeat tbe Paiir- 
nottsff tba Av« Maria^ and tba Ortdo, He aball be aakad if 
ha baa oonfeaaed bimaalf, and to wbat ooiifeaaora. When ba 
baa given an a^soount of all tbeae tbinga, be aball ba aaked if 
be knowa, or auapenta, tlia oauaa of bia arreat, and bia reply 
aball regulate the queationa put to him aftarwarda. Tbe iuqui* 
aitora aball avoid interrujiting tlie aAuuaed while ba ia apeak' 
ing, ami aball allow bUn to axpreaa bbuaelf flrealy, while tba 
fwotAtit writea down bia deolarationa, uulaaa they are foreign 
to tba trial. They aball aak all neoeaaary queationa, but aball 
avoid fatiguing bint by examining him on auljeota not relating 
to tbe trial, unleaa be givea oeeaaion for it by bia repliea. 

I^ttb. It ia proper tbat tba inquiaitora aliould alwaya auapeot 
tbat they have bean daoaivad by tha witnaaaaa, and that they 
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shall be so by the accused, and that they should not take either 
side; for, if they adopt an opinion too soon, they will not be 
able to act with that impartiality which is suitable to theii* 
station, and, on the contrary, will be liable to fall into error. 

17th. The inquisitors shall not speak to the accused dur- 
ing the audience, or at other times, of any affair not relating 
to his own. The recorder shall write down the questions and 
replies ; and, after the audience, he shall read it to the accused, 
that he may sign it. If he wishes to add, retrench, alter, or 
elucidate any article, the recorder shall write after his dictation, 
without suppressing or certifying the articles already written. 

18th. The fiscal shall present his act of accusation within the 
time prescribed by the ordinances; he shall accuse the prisoner 
of being a heretic in general terms, and afterwards mention, in 
particular, the facts and propositions of which he is charged. 
The Inquisitors have not the right of punishing an accused per- 
son for crimes which do not relate to matters of faith ; but if 
the preparatory instruction mentions any, the fiscal shall make 
it the object of an accusation, because this circumstance, and 
that of his general good or bad conduct, assists in determining 
the degree of credence to be given to his replies, and serves for 
other purposes in his trial. 

19th. Although the accused may confess all the charges 
brought against him in the first audiences of admonitUmf yet, 
the fiscal shall draw up, and present, his act of accusation, 
because experience has shewn that it is better that a trial caused 
by the denunciation of a person who is a party in the cause 
should be continued and judged at the prosecution of the 
denunciator; that the inquisitors may be at liberty to deliberate 
on the application of punishments and penances, which would 
not be the case if they proceeded officially, 

20th. Whenever the accused shall be admitted to an audi- 
ence, he shall be reminded of the oath which he has taken to 
speak the truth. 

21st. At the end of his requisition, the fiscal shall introduce 
a clause, importing, that if the inquisitors do not think his 
accusation sufficiently proved, they are requested to decree the 
torture for the accused, because, as it cannot be inflicted without 
previous notice, it is proper that the accused should be informed 
that it has been required; and this moment appears the most 
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conyenient, because the prisoner is not prepared for it, and he 
will receive the notice with less agitation. 

22nd. The fiscal shall himself present his requisition, or 
demand in accusation, to the inquisitors; the recorder shall 
read it in the presence of the prisoner, the fiscal shall make 
oath that he does not act from bad intentions, and retire; the 
accused shall then reply successively to all the articles of the 
act, and the recorder shall write down his answers in the same 
order, even if they are only denials. 

28rd. The inquisitors shall give the prisoner to understand 
that it is of great consequence to him to speak the truth. One 
of the advocates of the holy office shaU be appointed to defend 
him, who shaU communicate loith him in the presence of an 
inquisitor, in order to prepare himself to reply in writing to the 
accusation, after swearing fidelity to the accused, and secrecy to 
the tribunal, although he had already taken that oath at the time 
that he was appointed the advocate of the prisoners qf the 
holy office. He must endeavour to persuade die accused that 
it is of the greatest consequence to be sincere, to ask pardon, and 
submit to a penance if he acknowledges his guilt His reply 
shaU be communicated to the fiscal, who, with the prisoner and 
his advocate, shall be present at the audience, and diall demand 
the proofs. The inquisitors shall admit the requisition, but 
without naming the day, or informing the parties of it, because 
neither the accused, nor any other person in his name, has the 
right of being present when the witnesses take their oaths. 

24th. The recorder shall read to the advocate all that the 
accused has declared relating to himself, but shall omit all that 
he has said concerning others ; this communication is necessary 
to the advocate, that he may establish the defence of his client 
If he wishes to make any additions to his declaration, the advo- 
cate must be obliged to retire. 

25th. If the accused has not attained the age of twenty five 
years, a guardian shall be appointed for him before the accusa- 
tion is read. The advocate may fill that office, or any other 
person of known honour and integrity. The prisoner, with the 
approbation of his guardian, shall ratify all that he has declared 
in former audiences ; and he shall afterwards be attended by the 
same person in all the circumstances of the triaL 

26di. When the proof has been admitted, the fiscal shall 
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announce, in the presence of the aeonsed, that he reproduces 
and presents the witnesses, and the proofs which existed in the 
writings, and the registers of the holy office ; he shall demand 
that they proceed to the raiificoHon of the witnesses who have 
been examined in the preparatory instruction, that the witnesses 
shall be confronted, and the depositions published. If the 
accused or his advocate speak at this time, the recorder shall 
write down all that they say. 

27th. If the accused confesses himself guilty of another 
crime, after the proof is admitted, the fiscal shall accuse him of 
it, and he shall be prosecuted according to the ordinary forms; 
If the proof of the first crime is increased, it will be sufficient 
to inform the prisoner of the circumstance. 

28th. In the interval between the proof and the publication, 
the prisoner may demand audiences through the gaoler. The 
inquisitors must grant them without delay, in order to profit by 
the inclination of the accused, which may change firom day to 
day. 

29th. The inquisitor must not neglect to cause the raUficor 
tion of the witnesses, or to take any measures to discover the truth. 

dOth. The ratification of the witnesses shall take place before 
responsible persons, such as two priests. Christians of an an- 
cient race, and of a pure life and reputation. The witnesses shall 
be asked in their presence, if they recollect having deposed in 
any trial before the Inquisition ; if they reply in the affirmative, 
they shall be questioned on the circumstances and the persons 
interested in it. When they have given satisfaction on this 
article, they shall be informed that the fiscal has presented them 
as witnesses in the trial of the prisoner. Their first declaration 
shall be read to them, and if they say that they have attested 
those facts, they shall be required to ratify them, making any 
additions, suppressions, explanations, and alterations which they 
may think proper. These shall all be mentioned in the verbal 
process; it shall also be stated if the witness is at that time at 
liberty, or detained in the chamber of audience, or in his cham- 
ber, and why he has not appeared in the ordinary place. 

dlst When the ratification of the witnesses is concluded, 
the publication shall be prepared, taking a copy of each depo- 
sition ; it shall be literal, except in all that may tend to discover 
the witnesses to the accused. If the declaration is too long, it 
shall be divided into several chapters. At the publication of 
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the depositions, they shall not be read to the accused all at once, 
nor all the articles of a long declaration. The first head of the 
deposition of the first witness shall be read to him, that he 
may reply to it with more precision and facility; they shall 
then pass to the second chapter, then to the third, following 
the same order in all the depositions. The inquisitors shall 
hasten as much as possible the publication of the depositions, 
to spare the accused the anxiety of a long delay; they shall 
avoid all that may lead him to suppose that new charges have 
been Inrought against him, or that those already made are more 
extended than in their own declarations; and although such 
drcumstanoes may have occurred, and the accused has denied 
the charges, they shall cause the delay of the formalities and 
the conclusion of the trial. 

82nd. The inquisitors shall ftilfil the form of the publication, 
dictating to the recorder all that is to be written in the presence 
of the accused, or they shall write it themselves and sign it. 
This writing shall be dated with the year, the month, and the 
day when the witness deposed, provided that it was not incon- 
venient to do so; it would be improper if the deponent was in 
prison. They shall also mention the time and place when the 
facts occurred, because this is useful to the accused in his 
defence; but the place must only be designated in general 
terms. In the copy of the deposition, the third person shall be 
used, although the witness spoke in the first. Thus it must 
be said : *' The witness has seen or heard the accused convers- 
ing with an individual," &c. 

8drd. If an accused, who has made declarations in several 
sittings, reveals crimes committed by persons whom he named, 
and afterwards makes new declarations, only citing those persons 
in a vague and general manner, employing, for example, the 
words, *^aU those whom I have named" or a similar expression; 
these accusations cannot be brought against any accused person, 
as they do not apply in a direct manner; this must oblige the 
inquisitors to pay attention to the prisoner who speaks of differ- 
ent individuals, and cause him to name one after the other, 
and afterwards to state the facts or words which he imputes to 
them. 

84th. Although the accused has denied the charges, the 
publication of the depositions must be read to him, that he 
may not call in question the regularity of the proceedings of the 

15 
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tribunal which has airested him, and that the judges may rely 
with more confidence on the law, when they pass sentence ; for 
this discretionary power exists only if the accused is couyicted, 
and confesses himself guilty; otherwise, the charges brought 
against him by the witnesses, whose declarations have not been 
mentioned to him, cannot be of any value, particularly in a trial 
of this kind, when the accused is not present at the oath of 
the witnesses. 

86 th. When the accused has replied to the publication of 
the depositions, he shall be permitted to consult with his advo- 
cate, in the presence of an inquisitor and the recorder, that he 
may prepare his defence. The recorder shall write down the 
particulars of the conference which he considers worthy of 
attention. Neither the inquisitor nor recorder, still less the 
advocate, shall remain alone with the accused. It shall be the 
same with all other persons, except the gaoler or his deputy. 
It is sometimes eligible that learned and pious persons should 
visit the accused, to exhort them to confess what they obstinately 
deny, though they have been convicted. These interviews can 
only take place in the presence of the recorder or an inquisitor. 
Procurators shall not be permitted to be appointed for the 
prisoner, though the old instructions have established this 
measure, because experience has shewn that great inconvenience 
arises firom it; besides which, the accused derives little advan- 
tage flrom it If any unforeseen circumstance renders this mea- 
sure necessary, the advocate may be appointed to fill the office. 

86th. If the accused wishes to write, to fix the points of 
his defence, he shall be furnished with paper; but the sheets 
sludl he counted, and numbered by the recorder, that the accused 
may give them back again either written upon or blank. When 
his work is finished, he shall be allowed to converse with his 
advocate, to whom he may communicate what he has written, 
on condition that his defender restores the original without 
taking a copy, when he presents his address to the tribunal. 
When there is an examination in defence of the prisoner, he 
shall be required to name, on the margin of each article, the 
witnesses he wishes to call, that those who are the most worthy 
of credit may be examined. He must also be required to name 
as witnesses none but Christians of an ancient race, who are 
neither his servants nor relations, unless it is a case where the 
questions can be answered by them only. Before the address 
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is presented by the advoeate, if the accused requires it, it shall 
be communicated to him, and the inquisitors shall desire the 
advocate to confine himself to the defence of the accused in 
what he has to say, and to obserre a strict silence on everything 
said in the world, as experience has shown the inconvenience 
of this sort of revelations, even in respect to the accused per- 
sons; they shall cause him to restore all the papers, without 
taking copies of them, or even of the address, of which he 
must give up the notes, if there are any. 

87th. Whenever the prisoner is admitted to an audience, 
the fiscal shall examine the state of the trial, to ascertain if he 
has declared anything new, of himself or others; he shall re- 
ceive his declaration judicially, and mark the names of the 
persons of whom he has said anything, and all the other points 
which might elucidate the affair, in the margin. 

88th. The inquisitors shall receive the informations relative 
to the defence of the accused, the depositions in his favour, 
the indirect proofs and challenges of the witnesses, with as 
much care and attention as they receive those of the fiscal; 
that the detention of the prisoner, which prevents him acting 
for himself, may not be an obstacle to the discovery of the truth. 

89th. When the inquisitors receive important information 
in defence of the prisoner, he shall be brought before the 
tribunal, accompanied by his advocate; they sliall inform him 
that the proofs of all the circumstances which might mitigate 
his crime have been received, and that they can conclude the 
trial, unless any other demand occurs on their part, in which 
case they will do everything which may be permitted for the 
prisoner. If he declares that he has nothing more to say, the 
fiscal may give in his conclusions. It will be proper, however, 
that he should not do it immediately, that he may take advan- 
tage of every circumstance that may take place. If the accused 
demands the publication of the depositions in his defence, it 
must be refused, as it may tend to discover the persons who 
have deposed against him. 

40th. When the trial is so far advanced that the sentence 
may be passed, the inquisitors shall convoke the ordinary and 
the consulters. As there is no reporter, the dean of the inqui- 
sitors shall report the trial, without giving any opinion, and 
the recorder shall read it in the presence of the inquisitors and 
the fiscal, who shall sit by the consulters, and retire when he 
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has heard the report, before the jadges give their votes. The 
consulters shall give their votes first, and then the ordinary, 
the inquisitors after him, and the dean the last Each voter 
shall be at liberty to make any observations which he thinks 
proper, in giving his vote, without being interrupted or pre- 
vented. If the inquisitors give different votes, they shall ex- 
plain their motives, to prove that there is nothing arbitrary in 
their conduct The recorder shall write each opinion in a 
register, prepared for the purpose, and shall afterwards join it 
to the trial, to give testimony of it 

41st When the accused confesses himself guilty, and his 
confessions have the required conditions, if he has not relapsed, 
he shall be admitted to reconciliation; his property shall be 
seized, he shall be clothed in the habit of a penitent, or a san- 
benitOf fwhich is a scapulary of linen or yellow cloth, with two 
crosses of St Andrew, of another colour,) and he shall be con- 
fined in the prison for those who are condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, namely, that of Mercy. As to the colours of 
the habit he is to wear, and the confiscation of his property, 
there are fueros and privileges existing in some provinces of 
Airagon, and other rules and customs, which must be conformed 
to, in acquitting the criminal and restoring his ordinary gar- 
ments to him, according to the sentence. If it is proper that 
he should remain in prison for an unlimited time, it shall 
be said, in his sentence, that his punishment shall last as 
long as the inquisitors think proper. If the accused has really 
relapsed, after abjuring a formal heresy, or is a false penitent 
when he has abjured as violently suspected, and is convicted 
in the present trial of the same heresy, he shall be given up 
to the common judge, according to the civil law, and his punish- 
ment shall not be remitted, although he may protest that his 
repentance is sincere, and his confession true in this case. 

42nd. The abjuration must be written after the sentence, 
and signed by the accused; if he is incapable of signing it, 
this ceremony must be performed by an inquisitor and the 
recorder; if the condemned abjures in a public auto dafiy the 
abjuration must be signed the next day in the chamber of 
audience. 

43rd. If the accused is convicted of heresy, bad faith, and 
obstinacy, he shall be relaxed; but the inquisitors must not 
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negleot to endeavour to convert him, that he may die in the 
faith of the Church. 

i4th. If an accused, who has heen condemned, and informed 
of his sentence on the day hefore the auto da fi, repents during 
the night, and confesses his sins, or part of them, in a manner 
that shows true repentance, he shall not be conducted to the 
auto da ft, but his execution shall be suspended, because it 
might be improper to allow him to hear the names of the persons 
condemned to death, and those condemned to other punishments, 
for this knowledge, and the report of the offence, might assist 
him in preparing his judicial confession. If the accused is con- 
verted on the scaffold of the auto da ft, before he has heard his 
sentence, the inquisitors must suppose that the fear of death has 
more influence in this conversion than true repentance; but if, 
firom different circumstances and the nature of the confession, 
they wish to suspend the execution, they are permitted to do so, 
considering, at the same time, that confessions made in such 
circumstances are not worthy of belief, and more particularly 
those which accuse other individuals. 

4dth. The inquisitors must maturely consider motives and 
circumstances before they decree the torture; and when they 
have resolved to have recourse to it, they must state the motive ; 
they must declare if the torture is to be employed in caput pro- 
prium, because the accused is subjected to it as persisting in 
his denials, and incompletely convicted in his own trial; or if 
he suffers it in caput alienumj as a witness who denies, in the 
trial of another accused, the facts of which he has been a joint 
witness. If he is convicted of bad faith in his own cause, and 
is consequently liable to be relaxed, or if he is equally so in 
any other affair, he may be tortured, though he must be given 
up to the secular judge for what concerns him personally. If 
he does not reveal anything in being tortured, as a witness, he 
shall nevertheless be condemned as an accused ; but if the ques- 
tion forces him to confess his crime, and that of another person, 
and he solicits the indulgence of his judges, the inquisitors shall 
conform to the rules of right 

46th. If only a semi-proof of the crime existe, or if appear- 
ances wiU not admit of the acquittal of the prisoner, he shall 
make an abjuration as being either violently or slightly sus- 
pected. As this measure is not a punishment for the past, 
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but a precaution for the ftitore, peenniaiy penalties shall be 
imposed ; but he shall be infonned that if he again commits the 
erime for which he was denounced, he will be considered as 
having relajaedy and be delivered oyer to the secular judge ; for 
this purpose he shall sign his act of abjuration. 

47th. In cases where only the semi.proof, or some indica- 
tions, of a crime exist, the accused has been sometimes per- 
mitted to dear himself canonically before the number of persons 
appointed in the ancient instructions; the inquisitors, the 
ordinary, and the consulters may therefore allow it if they think 
proper; but they must observe that this proceeding is very 
dangerous, not often used, and can only be employed with great 
eaution. 

48th. The third manner of proceeding in this case is to 
employ the quesHon, This measure is thought to be dangerous, 
and not certain, because its effects depend upon the physical 
strength of the subject; consequently no rule can be prescribed 
on this point, but it is left to the prudence and equity of the 
judges. Nevertheless, the question shall only be decreed by the 
ordinary, the consulters, and the inquisitors, or applied without 
their concurrence, as circumstances may occur, when their 
presence would be necessary. 

49th. When it is necessary to decree the torture, the accused 
shall be informed of the motives for employing it, and the 
offences for which he is to suffer it ; but after it has been decided, 
he shall not be examined on any particular fact, and shall be 
allowed to say what he pleases. Experience has shewn that 
if he is questioned on any subject when pain has reduced him 
to the last extremity, he will say anything that is required of 
him, which may be injurious to other persons, in making them 
parties concerned, and producing other inconveniences. 

50th. The question shall not be decreed until the process 
is terminated, and the defence of the accused has been heard. 
As the sentence of recourse to the question admits of an appeal, 
the inquisitors shall consult the council if the case is donbtftil ; 
if the accused can maintain his appeal, it shall be admitted. 
But if the point of law is clear, the inquisitors are not required 
to consult the council, or to admit the application of the accused ; 
they are at liberty to proceed immediately to execution, as if 
it had not been made. 
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51st If the inquisitors think that the appeal ought to be 
admitted, they shall send the writings of the process to the 
supreme council, without informiug the parties, or any individual 
not belonging to the tribunal, because the council will send an 
order to the inquisitors if it is considered proper that they should 
be made acquainted with it 

52nd. If an inquisitor is challenged, and there is another in 
the tribunal, the first shall abstain from performing his office, 
and the second shall take his place, after the council is informed 
of the circumstance. If there is only one inquisitor in the 
tribunal, the proceedings shall be suspended until the decision 
of the supreme council has been received ; the same course shall 
be pursued if there are several inquisitors, and they are all 
challenged. 

68rd. Twenty-four hoiurs after the accused has been put to 
the question, he shall be asked if he persists in his declarations, 
and if he will ratify them. The notary of the tribunal shall 
appoint the time for this formality, and likewise that for the 
application of the question. If at this moment the accused 
ratifies his declarations in such a manner that the inquisitors 
may believe him to be converted, repentant, and sincere in his 
confessions, he may be admitted to reconciliation, notwithstand- 
ing the article in the ordinance of Seville, in 1484. If the 
accused retracts his declarations, the inquisitors shall proceed 
according to rule. 

54th. When the inquisitors, the ordinary, and the consulters 
decree the question, they shall not decide on what is to be done 
after it has been administered, as the result is uncertain, nothing 
being regulated on this point If the accused resists the torture, 
the judges shall deliberate on the nature, form, and quality of 
the torture which he has suffered, on the degree of intensity 
with which it was inflicted, on the age, strength, health, and 
vigour of the patient; they shall compare all these circum- 
stances, with the number, the seriousness of the indications 
which lead to the supposition of his guilt, and they shall decide 
if he is already cleared by what he has suffered; if in the affirma- 
tive, they shall declare him free from prosecution, in the other 
case, he shall abjure according to the nature of the suspicion. 

55th. The judges, the notary, and the executioners shall be 
present at the torture; when it is over, the inquisitors shall 
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6aase an indiyidual who has heen wounded to he properly at- 
tended, without allowing any suspected person to approach 
hhn, until he has ratified his declaration. 

56th. The inquisitors shall take eyery precaution that the 
gaoler shall not insinuate anything to the accused relating to 
his defence, that he may only follow his inclination in all that 
he says. This measure does not allow the gaoler to fill the 
office of guardian or defender to the prisoner, or even repre- 
sentatiye of the fiscal; he may, however, serve as a writer for 
the accused, if he does not know how to write; in this case 
he shall he prohibited from substituting his own ideas for 
those of the accused. 

57th. The affair being for the second time in a state for 
passing sentence, there shall be a new audience of the inqui- 
sitors, the ordinary, the consulters, the fiscal, and the notary. 
The fiscal shall hear the report of the last incidents, to ascer- 
tain if it contains anything important relating to his office; 
after it has been read he shaU retire, that the judges may remain 
alone, when they proceed to vote. 

58th. When the inquisitors release an accused person from 
the secret prisons, he shall be conducted to the chamber of 
audience; they shall there ask him if the goaler treated him 
and the other prisoners well, or ill; if he has communicated 
with him or other persons on subjects foreign to the trial; if 
he has seen or known that other prisoners conversed with 
persons not confined in the prison, or if the goaler gave them 
any advice. They shall command him to keep secret these 
details, and all that has passed since his detention, and shall 
make him sign a promise to this effect, if he knows how to 
write, that he may fear to break it. 

59th. If the prisoner dies before the trial is terminated, and 
his declarations have not extenuated the charges of the wit- 
nesses, so as to give a sufficient cause for reconciliation, the 
inquisitors shall give notice of his death to his children, his 
heirs, or other persons who have the right of defending his 
memory and property; and if there is cause to pursue the trial 
of the deceased, a copy of the depositions and the act of accusa- 
tion shall be remitted to them, and all that they advance in 
favour of the accused shall be received. 

60th. If the mind of an accused person becomes deranged. 
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before the conclusion of the trial, a guardian or defender shall 
be appointed for him ; if the children or relations of the accused 
present any means of defence in his fayour to the tribunal, when 
he is in possession of his senses, the inquisitors shall not per- 
mit them to be joined to the other writings of the process, 
because neither the children nor relations of the accused are 
lawful parties; yet, in a distinct and separate writing, they 
may decree what they think fit, and take measures to discover 
the truth, without communicating with the prisoner or the per- 
sons who represent him. 

61st. When sufficient proof exists to authorise proceedings 
against the memory and property of a deceased person, accord- 
ing to the ancient introductionj the accusation of the fiscal shall 
be signified to the children, the heirs, or other interested per- 
sons, each of whom shall receive a copy of the notification. If 
no person presents himself to defend the memory of the accused, 
or to appeal against the seizure of his goods, the inquisitors 
shall appoint a defender, and pursue the trial, considering him 
as a party. If any one interested in the affair appears, his 
rights shall be admitted, although he should be a prisoner in 
the holy office at the time; but he shall be obliged to choose 
a firee person to act for him. Until the affair is terminated, 
the sequestration of the property cannot take place, because it 
has passed into other hands ; yet the possessors shall be deprived 
of it if the accused is found guilty. 

62nd. If a person is found not liable to prosecution, this 
resolution of the tribunal shall be announced in the auto da 
fit by a public act, in any manner most suitable to the inte- 
rested party; the errors with which he was charged shall not 
be designated, if the accusation is not proved. If a deceased 
person is not free from prosecution, the judgment shall be for- 
mally published, because the action was public and notorious. 

63rd. When the defender is appointed for the memory of 
a person accused after his death, in default of interested per- 
sons to take his defence, the choice must only fall on a person 
not belonging to the Inquisition; but he must be required to 
keep all the proceedings secret, and not to communicate the 
depositions and the accusations to any but the lawyers of the 
prisoners, unless a decision of the inquisitors authorise him 
to make them known to other persons. 

64th. When absent individuals are to be tried, they shall 
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be summoned to appear, by three public acts of citation, at 
different intenrals, according to the known or supposed place 
of their residence. The fiscal shall denounce them as contu- 
macious, at the end of each citation. 

65th. The inquisitors may take cognizance of several crimes 
which occasion suspicion of heresy, although they do not con- 
sider the accused a heretic, on account of certain circumstances; 
such as bigamy, blasphemy, and suspicious propositions. In 
these cases, the application of the punishments depends upon 
the prudence of the judges, who ought to follow the rules of 
right, and consider the gravity of the offence. However, if they 
condemn the accused to corporeal punishment, such as whip- 
ping, or the galleys, they shall not say that it may be commuted 
for pecuniary penalties; for this measure would be an extor- 
tion, and an infringement of the respect due to the tribunal 

66th. If the inquisitors and the ordinary differ in opinion 
when they assemble to give their votes on the definitive sentence, 
the trial shall be referred to the supreme council; but if the 
division is produced by the manner in which the consulters 
have voted, the inquisitors may pass them over, (although they 
may be more numerous,) and establish the definitive sentence 
on their own votes, and that of the ordinary, uuless the import- 
ance of the case compels them to apply to the council, even if 
the inquisitors, the consulters, and the ordinary are unanimous. 
67th. The secret notaries shall draw up as many literal and 
certified copies of the declarations of the witnesses and the 
accused, as there are persons designated as guilty, or suspected, 
of the crime of heresy, that there may be a separate proceeding 
against each ; for the writings which contain the original charges 
are not sufficient, since experience has shown that it always 
causes confusion, and the prescribed method has been em- 
ployed several times, although it increases the labour of the 
notaries. 

68th. When the inquisitors are informed that any of the 
prisoners have communicated with other detained persons, they 
shall ascertain the truth of the fact, inform themselves of the 
name and quality of the denounced persons, and if they are 
accused of the same species of crime. These details shall be 
mentioned in the process of each prisoner. In these cases little 
credit can be given to any subsequent declarations made by 
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these persons, either in dielr own cause, or in the trial of 
another. 

69th. When a trial has been suspended by the inquisitors, 
if another commences, though for a different crime, the charges 
of the first shall be added to those of the second, and the fiscal 
shall maintain them in his act of accusation, because they 
aggravate the new crime of which the prisoner is accused. 

70th. When two or more prisoners have been placed in the 
same prison, they shall not be afterwards separated, or intro- 
duced to other companions. If extraordinary circumstances 
make it impossible to comply with this order, they shall be 
stated in the process of each person, and this incident ought 
to diminish the weight of their declarations after the change; 
for it is certain that each prisoner will tell his companions all 
that he knows and has seen, and that these reports will influ- 
ence the other prisoners in the recantations which they some- 
times oppose to their first confessions. 

71st If a prisoner fall sick, the inquisitors must carefully 
provide him with every assistance, and more particularly attend 
to all that relates to his soul. If he asks for a confessor, the 
inquisitors shall summon a learned man, worthy of possessing 
their confidence : they shall recommend that he shall not under- 
take any commission for any person, during the sacramental 
confession; and if the accused gives him one out of the tribunal 
of penance, that he shall communicate to the Inquisition every- 
thing relating to his trial. The confessor shall be required 
to inform the accused that he cannot be absolved in the 
sacrament of penitence, unless he confesses the crime of which 
he is accused. If the sick person is in danger of dying, or is 
a woman about to be delivered, the rules appointed for such 
cases shall be followed. If the accused does not ask for a 
confessor, and the physician declares that he is in danger, he 
shall be induced to make the request, and to confess himselt 
If the accused makes a judicial confession of his crime, agree- 
ing with the charges, he shall be reconciled, and when he has 
been acquitted by the tribunal, the confessor shall give him 
absolution. In case of death, ecclesiastic sepulture shall be 
granted, but secretly, unless it is convenient If the accused 
demands a confessor when he is in good health, it may be usefbl 
to refuse it, as he cannot be absolved until after his reconci- 
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liation, unless he has akeady judicially confessed enough to 
justify the charges; in that case, the confessor may encourage 
him to he patient 

7^d. The witnesses in a trial shall not he confronted, 
because experience has shewn that this measure is useless and 
inconvenient, independently of the infringement of the law of 
secresy which is the result 

78rd. When an inquisitor visits the towns of the district of 
his tribunal, he shall not undertake any trial for heresy, or arrest 
any denounced person, but he shall receive the declarations, 
and send them to the tribunal. Yet if it is the case of a person 
whose flight may be apprehended, he may be arrested, and sent 
to the prisons of the holy office ; the inquisitor may also decide 
upon affairs of small consequence, such as heretical blasphemies, 
which may be judged without arresting the parties. The inqui- 
sitor shall not exercise this authority, without being empowered 
by the ordinary. 

74th. In the definitive sentence pronounced against an indi- 
vidual declared guilty of heresy, and condemned to be deprived 
of his property, the period when he first fell into heresy shall 
be indicated, because this knowledge may be useful to the 
steward of the confiscations ; it shall likewise be mentioned if 
this declaration is founded on the confession of the accused, on 
the depositions of the witnesses, or on both. If this formality 
is omitted, and the steward demands that it shall be fulfilled, 
the inquisitors shall comply ; if it caimot be done by aU together, 
it shall at least be executed by one of them, or the consulters. 

75th. An account shall be given by the gaoler of the com- 
mon and daily nourishment of each prisoner, according to the 
price of the eatables ; if there is in the prison a person of quality, 
or who is rich, and has several domestics, he shall be supplied 
with the quantity of food which he requires, but only on con- 
dition that the remnants be distributed to the poor, and not given 
to the gaoler. 

76th. If the prisoner has a wife or children, and they require 
to be maintained from his sequestrated property, a certain sum 
for each day shall be allowed them, proportioned to their num- 
ber, age, quality, and the state of their health, as well as to the 
extent and value of these possessions. If any of the children 
exercise any profession, and can thus provide for themselves, 
tbey shall not be allowed any part of the aUowance. 
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77tli. When any trials are terminated, and sentences passed, 
the inqnisitois shall fix the day for the celebration of an auto da 
Jk They shall give notice of it to the ecclesiastical chapter, and 
the municipality of the town, and likewise to the president and 
judges of the royal court, if there is one, that they may assemble 
with the tribunal, and accompany it to the ceremony, according 
to custom. They shall use proper means that the execution of 
those who are to be relaxed shall take place before night, in 
order to prevent accidents. 

78th. The inquisitoirs shall not permit any person to enter 
the prisons on the day before the auto da fk, except the con- 
fessors and the familiars of the holy office, when their employ- 
ments make it necessary. The familiars shall receive the 
prisoner, and be responsible for him, after the notary has taken 
evidence of it in writing, and shall be required to take him 
back to the prisons alter the ceremony of the auto da fi, if he 
is not given over to the secular judge ; they shaU not allow any 
one to speak to him on the road, or inform him of anything 
that is passing. 

79th. On the day after the avto daji, the inquisitors shall 
cause all the reconciled persons to be brought into their presence. 
They shall explain to each the sentence which had been 
read the day before^ and shall tell him to what punishment 
he would have been condemned, if he had not confessed his 
crime ; they shall examine them all, particularly on what passes 
in the prisons; and they shall afterwards give them into the 
custody of the gaoler of the perpetual prisons, who shall be 
commissioned to observe that they accomplish their penances, 
and to inform them when they fail. He shall also be required 
to supply the prisoners with what they want, and to procure 
work for those who can occupy themselves, that they may con- 
tribute to their subsistence, and be able to alleviate their misery. 

80th. The inquisitors shall visit the perpetual prisons from 
time to time, to observe the conduct of the prisoners, and if 
they are well treated. In those places where there is no per 
petual prison, a house shall be provided instead, for without 
this precaution, it is impossible to inflict the punishment of 
imprisonment on those who are condemned to it, or to ascertain 
if they faithfully accomplish their penances. 

81st The san-benitos of all those persons who have been 
condemned to relaxation, shall be exposed in their t«ai^^^\\N^ 
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parishes, after they have heen humt in person or in efSgy; 
the same shall be done with the san-henvLos of the reconciled 
persons, after they have left them off: no san-benitos shall be 
suspended in the churches, for those indiyiduals who have 
been reconciled before the term of grace, as they have not been 
condemned to wear them. The inscription for the mn-lenUo 
shall consist of the names of the condemned persons, a notice 
of the heresies for which they were punished, and of the time 
when they suffered their penance, in order to perpetuate the 
disgrace of the heretics and their descendants. 

These laws may at first sight appear very strin- 
gent, and well calculated to restrain the inquisitors 
and other officials of the holy office within due 
hounds; hut it was impossihle that the supreme or 
any other council could efficiently control the pro- 
ceedings of inquisitors who not only had heen accus- 
tomed to a certain laxity of procedure, hut had to 
he entrusted with a discretionary power sufficient to 
enable them to act almost uncontrolled. These con- 
siderations will enable us, therefore, to account for 
the fact that, in cases occurring subsequently to the 
promulgation of these laws, the greatest injustice 
was committed against those whose fate it was to 
fall into the toils of the inquisition. We may judge 
of the little benefit which a prisoner would derive 
from the "discretionary power" of an inquisitor, 
when we remember that to the religious bigotry 
which filled the minds of the class to which he be- 
longed, was superadded the desire to increase the 
revenue of the holy office, and thus indirectly add 
to his own emolument. We are, therefore, to 
understand these laws as an exposition of the opinion 
of Valdes and his coadjutors as to what the Inqui- 
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sition otight to be, rather than as an index of what 

it tD€l8. 

We shall now return to the atitos da fe cele- 
brated during the ministry of Valdes. During the 
latter part of this period, on the average, one auto 
da fe at least was held yearly by every tribunal in 
Spain. Thus, in the town of Murcia, there was one 
on the 7th June, 1557, at which eleven persons 
were burnt; another on the 12th February, 1559, 
at which thirty were burnt; another on the 14th 
February, 1560, at which fourteen were burnt; 
another on the 8th September, in the same year, 
at which sixteen were burnt; another on the 15th 
March, 1562, at which twenty-three were burnt; and 
another on the 20th May, 1563, at which seventeen 
were burnt. In the last of these appeared Don 
Philip of Arragon, son of the Emperor of Fez and 
Morocco, whose rank was not sufficient to protect 
him from the charge of having a leaning to the 
Mahommedan faith, with being a favourer and con- 
cealer of heretics, and with practising sorcery. He 
was found guilty, and was compelled to undergo the 
disgrace of appearing in the auto da /e, his head 
surmounted by a paper mitre, which terminated in 
long horns, and was covered with figures of devils. 
In addition to this punishment, he was sentenced to 
three years' imprisonment in a convent, and perpe- 
tual banishment after that time from the provinces of 
Valencia, Arragon, Murcia, and Granada. Another 
who appeared, on the same occasion, was the licen- 
tiate Antonio de Villena, a priest and preacher, 
highly esteemed at court. His crimes were, hft.\\G% 
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betrayed the secrets of the holy office, (in which he 
had been twice confined,) and having spoken ill of 
the tribunal and of Valdes. He was sentenced (as 
slightly suspected) to appear in the auto da fe in 
his shirt, his head uncoyered, and a flambeau in his 
hand. He was also condemned to one years* impri- 
sonment, two years' banishment from Madrid, and a 
fine of five hundred ducats towards the expenses of 
the holy office ; in addition to which, he was deprived 
of his privilege of ever preaching again. Juan de 
Sotomayor had been arrested on supicion of Juda- 
ism, and had been condemned to a penance. On 
being released, he spoke to several persons respect- 
ing the holy office, and repeated to them the con- 
fession he had made during his imprisonment. He 
was again apprehended, tried, and for this crime 
condemned to appear in the auto da fe with a 
gag in his mouth and a cord round his neck, to 
receive two hundred stripes, and be imprisoned for 
life in the House of Mercy ! At the same time, 
he received a gentle hint that if he ventured to re- 
peat the offence he would be much more severely 
dealt with. 

A case which singularly shews the wish of the 
inquisitors to obtain informations (whether true or 
fiJse mattered not,) against various persons, may 
here be related. Melchior Hernandez, once a mer- 
chant of Toledo, (which place he left that he might 
settle in Murcia,) was arrested by the tribunal of 
the latter town, in 1564, charged with Judaism. 
The evidence of the witnesses was contradictory, 
and several of those who appeared against him 
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were known to be his enemies ; yet he was detained 
in custody. He became dangerously ill, and de- 
manded an audience, at which he declared that in 
1563 he was present at a meeting of certain per- 
sons, (whom he named,} at which the law of Moses 
was made the subject of conversation. A few days 
later, on his re-examination, he declared that all 
that had been said in the assembly was spoken in 
jest After the expiration of a few more days, he 
stated that he had not heard what these persons 
had said, and that he had previously afl&rmed the 
contrary because the witnesses had deposed to that 
effect. He was then examined by the visitor of the 
tribunal, to whom he declared that if he had af- 
firmed anything, he had been induced to do it from 
fear of death. He was afterwards tortured, to com- 
pel him to confess what he knew respecting certain 
suspected persons; but he bore the torture without 
uttering a word. On the 18th of October, 1565, 
he was declared to be a Jewish heretic, to be guilty 
of concealment in his judicial confession, and was 
condemned to be relaxed; that is, burnt. The sen- 
tence was to be executed on the 9th December, 
1565, and on the 7th, he was exhorted to confes- 
sion. He replied that he had confessed all he knew. 
Next day, being desired to prepare for death, he 
demanded an audience, and declared that he had 
seen the persons he had already mentioned, as well 
as others, at the meeting, and that they spoke of 
the law of Moses, but that he considered these con- 
versations of no consequence, and a mere pastime. 
Between this time and the commencement of IIaa 
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auto da fe, next day, he made several additional 
communications, in the hope of escaping death, on 
each occasion giving the names of some more par- 
ties, whom he stated to have heen with him, and to 
have been his accomplices. All these disclosures 
having proved unavailing in inducing the inquisitors 
to suspend his execution, Melchior at last stated 
that he had really believed for a year what had 
been preached in the synagogue, but had not con- 
fessed the fact, because he thought there was no 
proof of the heresy in the depositions of the witnesses. 
The inquisitors, on this communication been made, 
decreed that Melchior should not appear in the 
auto da fe of that day, and that they would after- 
wards decide as to what should be done with him. 
At his various subsequent examinations, Melchior 
made the most extraordinary statements, contradic- 
tory to each other, and which seem to have puzzled 
the brains of his judges, but at last he was admitted 
to reconciliation. The fiscal now protested against 
such a course, and demanded that his previous sen- 
tence of relaxation, or burning, should be executed. 
The supreme council was consulted, and it decreed 
that a new examination of the prisoner, by the ordi- 
nary and the consulters, should be entered upon, 
the result to be communicated to the council. Three 
of the new judges voted for relaxation, two for recon- 
ciliation. The council decreed that Melchior should 
be burnt at the auto da fe, of the 8th June, 1567. 
On the 5th, 6th, and 7th of that month, Melchior 
Vwho did not know that he had been sentenced,) was 
jcaUed up, and again exhorted to discover his accom- 

I 
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plices. He referred them to what he had confessed 
before. The habit of a relaxed person being then 
put on him, he declared that he could name other 
accomplices, and an inquisitor went to him to receive 
bis confession. He named another synagogue, and 
persons whom he said he had seen there; and also 
wrote a list of seven more places of meeting, and the 
names of fourteen persons who frequented them. 
But his confession not being deemed satisfactory, he 
was conducted to the aiUo da f6, along with others 
condemned to be burnt. When he arrived at the 
place of execution, he demanded another audience 
of the inquisitors, and mentioned two more houses, 
and twelve heretics. In another audience he men- 
tioned seven more persons, and in a third audience, 
which he obtained previous to the conclusion of the 
auto da fit he mentioned two more houses, and six 
persons. The statements he made induced the 
inquisitors to suspend his execution, and send him 
to prison, which was the very thing Melchior wished, 
for he appears to have hoped everything from delay. 
But on the 23rd June, he seems to have despaired 
of the success of his schemes, for he endeavoured to 
excite the compassion of his judges, saying, " What 
more could I do than accuse myself falsely ? Know 
that I have never been summoned to any assembly, 
that I never attended them for any purposes but 
those of commerce." After manv audiences, he was 
for the third time sentenced to be relaxed. But 
he had not forgotten his former escapes, nor the 
means by which he accomplished them ; and he 
again succeeded in returning from the ay to da fe 
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unhurt. In five subsequent audiences, he made a 
long declaration against himself, and denounced a 
great number of persons ; but he was told that " lie 
teas still guilty of concealment^ in not mentioning 
several persons not less distinguished and well known 
than those already denounced, atid tliat he could not 
be supposed to have forgotten them." This mischie- 
vous suggestion fairly overcame Melchior; and after 
delivering an indignant invective against the inqui- 
sitors and all vrho appeared on the trial, he said, 
"What can you do to me? bum me? — well, then, 
be it so ; I cannot confess what I do not know. 
Nevertheless, know that all I have said of myself 
is true, but what I have declared of others is entirely 
false. I have only invented it, because I perceived 
that you wished me to denounce innocent persons ; and 
being unacquainted with the names and quality of 
these unfortunate people, I named all whom I could 
think of, in the hope of finding an end to my misery. 
I now perceive that my situation admits of no relief, 
and I therefore retract all my depositions; and now, 
having fulfilled this duty, proceed to bum me as soon 
as you please.'" The papers relating to the trial were 
sent to the supreme council, which confirmed the 
sentence of relaxation, and reprimanded the inqui- 
sitors for having summoned the accused before them, 
as an audience should have taken place only at the 
request of the accused. Instead of submitting to 
this opinion, the inquisitors again called Melchior 
before them, and, after asking him whether he had 
anything more to communicate (to which he replied 
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in the negatiye), they represented to him that his 
declarations contained many contradictions, and that 
it was necessary, for the good of his soul, that he 
should finally make a confession of the truth respect- 
ing himself and all the guilty persons he was 
acquainted with. This artful speech had not the 
desired effect of inducing Melchior to retract his 
last declaration. He told them that if they wished 
to know the truth, they would find it in the declara- 
tion he made hefore the visitor Senor Ayora. It 
was founds on reference, that Melchior had there 
stated, that he knew nothing of the subject on which 
he was examined. The inquisitor then said, "How 
can this declaration he true, when you have several 
times declared that you have attended the Jewish 
assemhlies, helieved in their doctrines, and perse- 
vered in the belief for the space of one year, until 
you were undeceived by a priest?" Melchior re- 
plied, "I spoke felsely when I made a declaration 
against myself." "But how is it," said the inqui- 
sitor, "that what you have confessed of yourself, 
and many other things, which you now deny, are 
the result of the depositions of a great many wit- 
nesses?" "I do not know," replied Melchior, "if 
that is true, or false, for I have not seen the writ- 
ings of the trial; but if the witnesses have said 
that which is imputed to them, it was because they 
were placed in the same situation as I am. They do 
not love me better than I love myself; and I have 
certainly declared against myself both truth and 
falsehood." Inquisitor — "What motive had you for 
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declaring things injurious to yourself, if they were 
fiedse?" Melchior — "I did not think they would 
be injurious to me; on the contrary, I expected to 
derive great advantage from them, because I saw 
that if I did not confess anything, I should be con- 
sidered as impenitent, and the truth would lead me 
to the scaffold. I thought that falsehood would be 
most useful to me, and I found it so in two aiUos 
da fey After this audacious declaration, of course, 
nothing remained for the accused but death, and he 
was, on the 6th June, desired to prepare for it by 
next day. At two o'clock in the morning of the 
day on which he was to be burnt, he demanded an 
audience, and an inquisitor and secretary went to 
his cell. Melchior then said, '* That at the point 
of appearing before the tribunal of the Almighty, 
and without any hope of escaping from death by 
new delays, he thought himself bound to declare 
that he had never conversed with any person on the 
Mosaical law; that all he had said on this subject 
was founded on the wish to preserve life, and the 
belief that his confessions were pleasing to the inqui- 
sitors; that he asked pardon of the persons impli- 
cated, that God might pardon him, and that no 
injury might be done to their honour and reputation." 
Melchior was strangled, and his body afterwards 
burnt. 

Valdes was succeeded, in 1566, by Espinosa, 
who died in 1572. Don Pedro Ponce de Leon, 
Cardinal Gaspard de Quiroga, Don Jerome Man- 
riquez de Lara, and Don Pedro Portocarrero, were 
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successively Inquisitors General, the last holding 
the office at the accession of Philip III. 

The numher of victims of the Inquisition during 
the reign of Philip II. (forty two years), has been 
estimated at 40,064; namely, 0300 burnt, 3124 
burnt in effigy, and penances inflicted, 31,240. 
Philip II. died September, 1598, and was succeeded 
by his son Philip III., on whose reign we now enter. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

On Philip III. ascending the throne, he appointed, 
in 1599, Don Ferdinand Nino de Guevara, Inqui- 
sitor General, and requested Carrero, his predecessor, 
to retire to his diocese, in accordance mth the tenor 
of a bull just issued by the Pope, requiring all bishops 
to do so. Guevara held the office till 1602, when he 
also was desired by Philip to retire to his diocese; 
and he was succeeded by Don Juan de Zuniga, 
Bishop of Carthagena, who died in the same year. 
The office was successively filled by Juan Baptiste 
de Acebedo, Bishop of Valladolid, who died in 1607 ; 
by Don Bernard de Sandoval Roxas, Archbishop of 
Toledo, who died in 1619; and by Don Fray Louis 
Aliaga, who held it till 1621, when he was deprived 
of it on the accession of Philip IV. 

The expulsion of the Moors from Spain is the 
only matter in the history of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, during this period, requiring much remark. 
For a considerable time previous to the reign of 
Philip III., efforts had been made to effect the con- 
version of the Moors throughout the Spanish domi- 
nions, but without success. They had, indeed, at a 
time when civil war was raging, submitted in large 
numbers to the ceremony of baptism, in order that 
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they might save their lives and property; but, on 
the danger being past, they either returned to their 
primitiye faith, or boldly denied having been bap- 
tised: a denial which they knew they could make 
with little chance of being convicted of falsehood, 
since at the time when these mock conversions took 
place, the confusion incident to war, and the large 
number who submitted to the ceremony, prevented 
any registers of the baptisms being kept. Such 
desertions of the faith became so numerous, that the 
gentle persuasions of the Inquisition had to be called 
into requisition, but with so little effect, that new 
measures had to be devised. The ecclesiastics were 
now enjoined, not only by the Spanish monarch but 
by the Pope, to strive for the conversion of the 
Moors to Christianity; and in order that this might 
be more effectually accomplished, they were ordered 
to increase the number of churches for their instruc- 
tion, and to augment the pay of the curates who 
were engaged in the attempt to convert them. The 
expense which the ecclesiastics were thus called upon 
to bear was anything but pleasing, and hence many 
complaints were made that the Moors were altogether 
inconvertible, and several plans proposed by which 
the kingdom could be relieved from the presence of 
such a number of heretics. It will be seen that 
this hatred of the Moors, on the part of the ecclesi- 
astics, arose as much, or perhaps more, from a sense 
of their being a pecuniary burden than from religious 
bigotry. Be this as it may, no one showed a greater 
detestation of them than Don Juan de Ribera, Patri- 
arch of Antioch and Archbishop of Valencia, who has 
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received credit for the most patriotic zeal for his 
countiy and the Catholic faith, in endeavouring to 
achieve their expulsion. We may well doubt the 
propriety of bestowing this praise when we find that, 
although he had previously shown his dislike to the 
Moors, yet, after Philip II. imposed a yearly tax of 
3000 or 4000 dollars on his archbishopric, to increase 
the salaries of the curates engaged in instructing 
the Moors, his hatred became far more intense. In 
1602, he presented a memorial to Philip III., with 
the intention of sounding the inclinations of the 
king. In it, he stated that in spite of all attempts 
to convert the Moors, they were as obstinately as 
ever attached to their religion; that many of them, 
although known to practise their religion in secret, 
had the same answer to any questions put to them 
as to their religion, namely — that they were already 
Christians; that the bishops and pastors of the 
Church were, consequently, under the painful neces- 
sity of administering the sacrament to those who, 
they were convinced, would sooner or later become 
apostates from the fldth; that with such a number 
of heretics in the kingdom, it might be easy for a 
foe to overcome it; and that, as it was the will of 
heaven that his majesty should provide for the safety 
and tranquillity of his dominions, he hoped he might 
be pardoned if he exhorted his majesty to cause his 
ministers to apply themselves to a consideration of 
the subject, taking care that none should be con- 
sulted in the matter whose interests were likely to 
be affected. 

The favour with which Philip, and his minister, 
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the Duke of Lerma, received this memorial, and 
letters which they both wrote to him, requesting 
that he would give his advice as to the most effec- 
tual means of carrying out his own recommendations, 
emboldened Eibera to propose, in a second memorial, 
the utter expulsion of the Moors from the kingdom ; 
and, in giving this advice, he fortified his position 
with such scriptural authority and historical prece- 
dents, as were calculated to convince Philip of its 
soundess. Eibera also pointed out that the Moors 
were a hard-working and a frugal people ; that they 
lived on little ; and although those engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits tilled the poorest land, they were 
managing to accumulate more wealth than Spaniards 
tilling the most fertile land; that they monopolised 
all the occupations where skill and industry were 
required; and that, if they were allowed to remain 
in their present situation, they would quickly gather 
all the riches of the kingdom into their hands ; while, 
by increasing at such a rapid rate as they were, they 
would soon outnumber the Spaniards, and have the 
country in their own hands. With respect to those 
in Valencia, Ribera advised that, as they lived in 
communities by themselves, and there was conse- 
quently less chance of their infecting the Christians 
around them, they ought not to be at once expelled, 
the more especially as a portion of them practised 
many arts which were unknown to Christians, but 
which were nevertheless useful in ministering to the 
conveniences of life ; and he represented that these 
arts would be entirely lost, and the country made 
desolate, by their immediate expulsion. But he 
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argued that these Moors ought to be heavily taxed, 
to support an army sufficient to provide against any 
revolt, and that their numbers ought to be dimi- 
nished annually by drafts of some thousands of their 
young men to the galleys and mines, their places 
to be filled by Christians, who might thus become 
acquainted ydth their arts. But with respect to all 
the Moors not residing in Arragon or Valencia, 
Eibera advised their immediate expulsion, because 
they were much more cultivated (!), had mixed more 
among the Christians, were consequently more dan- 
gerously infectious, had many of them served in the 
navy, and were, therefore, better able to give per- 
nicious advice to the enemies of the kingdom. 

Philip, although his mind was bigoted, had a 
himiane disposition, and he hesitated to adopt the 
counsel of Ribera. While debating with himself 
what course he would pursue, he received a remon- 
strance from the barons on whose estates the 
Moors resided. They had by some means become 
acquainted with the contents of the memorials pre- 
sented by Ribera, and they now pointed out to 
Philip that the expulsion of the Moors would ruin 
an immense number who depended on the rents of 
their lands ; that the Moors, and they only, were 
acquainted with many manufactures which were as 
necessary for foreign trade as for internal consump- 
tion; and that if their expulsion was effected, a 
great part of the kingdom would become waste. 
They also asserted that no sufficient evidence had 
been adduced to prove that they were all Mahom- 
medauB; that many had been regularly baptised 
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and admitted into the Christian church ; and that 
although some might not he ahle to give a satis- 
&ctory exposition of the Christian faith, the same 
might he said of large numhers of other Christians 
of the lower ranks. They remarked further, that 
no proper methods of instructing or converting the 
Moors had heen adopted; that, instead of concili- 
ating their affections, force and persecution had heen 
too often resorted to, as if such means were likely 
to enlighten their understandings; and they stated 
their conviction, that if the Moors were allowed to 
enjoy the same privileges as the other subjects of 
his majesty, and if conciliation were used instead of 
coercion, there would be no reason to despair of their 
conversion. This remonstrance, which wtis presented 
in the Cortes in 1604, determined Philip to delay 
the expulsion for a few years longer, and he appeared 
desirous in the mean time of re-attempting their 
conversion. He obtained a brief from the Pope, 
authorising him to impose a tax on the ecclesiastical 
revenues, to be applied partly to the building and 
endowing of a college for the Moors, and partly to 
augment the salaries of the curates among them, 
that he might induce men of abilities to apply them- 
selves to the work. The college, however, remained 
unendowed, and the church livings remained of the 
same value as before; and it is supposed that the 
plan met with the disapprobation of either the Pope 
or the Spanish ecclesiastics, or both. It is probable 
that the latter was the case, for Eibera presented a 
third memorial to the king, replying to the assertions 

of the barons, and many other ecclesiastics supported 
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him in his efforts. Sandoval, the Inquisitor General, 
powerfully aided him, and vehemently opposed any 
scheme hy which those holding the Mahommedan 
faith should he allowed to remain in the kingdom; 
asserting that it would he far hotter that they should 
all he put to the sword, than that the Spanish hlood 
should he contaminated hy a mixture with that of 
infidels. Philip*s minister, the Duke of Lerma, 
heing in favour of these views, Philip at last decided 
on their expulsion, as well those in Valencia as those 
in the other provinces ; and the Inquisitor General 
himself travelled to Home, to ohtain the consent of 
the Pope. But in this he appears to have fisdled; 
the Pope does not appear to have issued any hull on 
the suhject, if we except one addressed to the hishops 
of Valencia, desiring them to consult whether any 
method could be adopted for the conversion of the 
Moorish population. The Pope probably desired 
that the Spanish court should bear the disgrace of 
having originated and carried into operation such a 
cruel and iniquitous decree. 

The expulsion, though now determined upon, 
was postponed till circumstances should be more 
favourable; and in the meantime such secrecy was 
observed, that neither the Moors themselves, nor 
the barons on whose estates they resided, had the 
remotest idea of such a measure being now seriously 
in contemplation. At length it was arranged that 
the Moors in Valencia should be first expelled, and 
in August, 1609, the commanders of many Spanish 
ships of war were ordered to receive troops on board, 
and rendezvous at certain ports on the coast of 
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Valencia, the assigned reason being a proposed expe- 
dition against the Moors of Barbary. The barons 
and the Moors, however, being on the watch, and 
finding that many conferences, from which they were 
exclucbBd, were held at the house of the Viceroy of 
Valencia, and observing also that the Archbishop 
(who attended these meetings) was fortifying his 
palace with troops, and filling it with provisions, as 
if he anticipated a siege, suspected the truth, and 
called a meeting of their own number, at which it 
was resolved that deputies should wait on the viceroy, 
with a request that they might be informed of the 
reason of such preparations. The viceroy having 
returned an evasive answer, their suspicions were 
confirmed, and they held another meeting, at which 
a remonstrance to the king was drawn up, wherein 
it was asserted that the whole of Valencia would 
be ruined if the measure were carried into effect. 
Deputies waited on the king, and presented the 
remonstrance, but were told that his decision was 
unalterable, and that they were too late, for the 
edict of expulsion was already promulgated. 

The edict was published in September, 1609, 
and its provisions were, that all the Moors, men, 
women, and children, were, on pain of death, to be 
prepared within three days to repair to the seaports 
appointed for their embarkation, and there to go on 
board the ships prepared to carry them to foreign 
countries ; that, on pain of death, none were to 
change their residences till the commissioners ap- 
pointed to accompany them to the coast should 
arrive; that all effects, except such as they could 
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carry with them, should helong to the lords whose 
vassals they were; and that, in the event of their 
destroying or concealing anything, they should he 
punished with death. That for the preservation of 
the sugar works, granaries of rice, drains or aque- 
ducts, and in order that the Christians might he 
instructed in the arts and manufactures, which had 
hitherto been carried on exclusively by the Moors 
and their fiamilies, six families out of every hundred, 
to be named by the barons, might remain; that all 
children under four years of age might remain, pro- 
vided their parents or guardians should consent; 
that children under six or seven years of age, one 
of whose parents was an old Christian, might remain, 
and the mothers with them, though the latter should 
be Moors ; that all those expelled were to be per- 
mitted to depart into any country not subject to the 
crown of Spain, provided they left the kingdom 
within the specified time ; and an assurance was 
given, that no violence or injury should be offered 
to them by those employed in transporting them 
under the orders of government. 

On the publication of this edict, the grief and 
indignation of the Moors knew no bounds; and had 
they been accustomed to the use of arms, there can 
be little doubt that they would have resisted its 
enforcement, even though the precautions adopted 
by the civil power were such as would have at once 
crushed all opposition. It must be recorded of the 
barons that they acted in the most kind and generous 
manner to their afflicted vassals. Although by the 
edict all their vassals' property was confiscated to 
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them, yet, so hx from taking advantage of the 
misery to which the Moors seemed doomed, they 
allowed them to sell every thing they could; and 
assisted them with mules and carriages in carrying 
the remainder to the place of embarkation. 

Previous to embarking, the leading men amongst 
the Moors met at Valencia, and drew up a memorial 
to the viceroy, in which they denied being guilty 
of the crimes imputed to them, and offered, in the 
event of the king recalling his edict, to maintain 
a certain number of galleys for the protection of the 
€oast, to build so many new forts, and to garrison 
not only these, but all those already built ; to redeem 
all the Christians of Valencia who might ever be 
taken captive by the Moors; and to furnish the 
king mih. a considerable sum of money. The vice- 
roy replied that it was now too late to petition; 
that the king was determined to enforce his edict; 
and that they must prepare to embark. This cruel 
order, given without communicating with the king, 
thoroughly incensed the Moors, who unanimously 
resolved, that as the Christians had so little com- 
passion for their sufferings, they would not accept 
the two offers which had been made them, of leaving 
their children, and six femilies out of every hundred ; 
the more especially as the latter offer was made, 
not out of consideration for them, but in order that 
the Spaniards might benefit by their services. The 
barons, who had been, to some extent at least, recon- 
ciled to the expulsion of the great bulk of the 
Moors, by the provisions which had been made for 
the retention of a portion of their number, endea- 
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voured to prevail on them to alter a decision so 
ruinous to the country; and succeeded so far that 
the Moors agreed to leave the stipulated number 
of families, provided these families were allowed the 
free exercise of their religion. The viceroy, being 
requested to grant this indulgence for two or three 
years, until the Christians should have become ac- 
quainted with the various manufactures, stated that 
his orders from the king were peremptory, not 
discretionary, and that he could not accede to their 
request. On this answer being conveyed to the 
Moors, out of more than 150,000, not one could be 
found who would stay. 

The vessels which were to carry away the Moors 
being ready, and the army distributed so as to crush 
any insurrection which might be attempted, com- 
missioners were sent with bodies of troops to collect 
the Moors, and escort them to the places of embarka- 
tion. The first who sailed were the vassals of the 
Duke of Gaudia, amounting in number to upwards 
of 20,000, who were safely landed at Oran, a 
Spanish fortress, on the coast of Barbary, and were 
kindly received by the viceroy, who made arrange- 
ments for their journey into the interior. They 
arrived at Tremecen, two days' journey from Oran, 
were treated hospitably, allowed to retain all their 
wealth, and admitted to all the privileges eiyoyed 
by the natives. 

As great fears had been entertained by the 
Moors, lest foul play should be intended on board 
ship, the first who embarked had no sooner arrived 
at their destination than they sent back ten of their 
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number, to assure those who had not yet embarked 
of their safety. As the winter was now approacliing, 
and as many of the ships employed by the viceroy 
were found inefficient, other vessels were collected 
from the various seaports, and many, for the sake 
of expedition and comfort, were hired by the Moors 
themselves. Such was the interest felt by the barons 
in the fate of their late vassals, that not only did 
they attend them to the place of embarkation, and 
assist them in every possible way, but many actually 
accompanied them on board ship, and were not satis- 
fied till they saw them safely landed in Africa. 
The miseries of the poor Moors, however, were not 
ended. Their expulsion, and the discomforts of their 
sea voyage, were not the worst evils which many of 
them had to endure. Large numbers were ship- 
wrecked and drowned ; and many of those who had 
preferred hiring private vessels to sailing in those pro- 
vided by government, were murdered at sea, by the 
owners and crew, for the sake of obtaining their pro- 
perty ; and the instances mentioned, by Spanish histo- 
rians, of the horrible butchery perpetrated in these 
cases, — men murdered in the presence of their wives 
and children, — the children thrown overboard alive, 
— the females violated, only to meet the same fate 
as their protectors a few days afterwards, — can be 
equalled only by the most terrible instances in the 
annals of piracy. The details of some of these 
cases were brought to light on the trials of those 
engaged in the perpetration of the crimes, and who 
had quarreled as to the division of their ill gotten 
gear. But even of those who landed on the shores 
of Africa, comparatively few Tived \;5) lewJti ^sv ^-'Jvssss. 
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for themselves and their femilies. Some journeyed 
towards Algiers, some to Tremecen, some to Mosta- 
gan, and other places. Many were attacked and 
robbed by the wandering Arabs, and those who re- 
sisted were put to death; others perished of hunger 
and fatigue; and of 6000 persons who left the 
neighbourhood of Oran with the intention of pro- 
ceeding to Algiers, one only is said to have reached 
his destination; while of 140,000, who about this 
time embarked for Africa, 100,000 are believed, by 
competent authorities, to have suffered death, in 
various ways, a month or two after their expulsion. 

Some Moors, numbering nearly 30,000, who 
remained in Valencia, living in mountainous dis- 
tricts, imagined they might, with little difficulty, 
defend themselves against the civil power; and it 
was thought necessary, previous to any attempt being 
made to expel those in other parts of Spain, that 
these should be reduced to obedience. The troops 
being sent against them, their want of military dis- 
cipline, and their feeble resources, quickly compelled 
about 22,000 of them to surrender. The remain- 
der were put to flight, hotly pursued, and about 
3,000 of them put to the sword. The remaining 
Moors were then more easily induced to leave the 
country, but the expense having been found to weigh 
heavily on the public purse, these had their gold, 
jewels, and other valuables confiscated by govern- 
ment, to defray the cost of their voyage. 

We have related thus fully the expulsion of the 
Moriscoes, or Moors, of Spain, because the decline 
of that Jiingdom is in a very great degree to be 
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attributed to that measure, and because that mea- 
sure and the enervation of the people are to be traced 
to the influence of the Inquisition, and the intole- 
rance and bigotry of her ecclesiastics. The loss of 
a million industrious, and we may say wealthy, sub- 
jects must be a severe blow to any country, at any 
time; but in this instance, the loss was aggravated, 
for not only were the capital and labour of the Moors 
lost, but all the arts and manufactures in which they 
had been engaged were allowed to become extinct, 
because no Christians were qualified to take the 
place of the exiles ; and the immense estates pos- 
sessed by many of the nobility were allowed, for want 
of labour, to lie waste, their owners being in most 
instances entirely ruined. The Inquisition is con- 
cerned in this matter, inasmuch as it, in the first 
place, persecuted an immense number of the Moris- 
coes, for an alleged return to the Mahommedan faith ; 
and in the second place, their expulsion was advised 
by the Inquisitor General, and was directly and indi- 
rectly assisted by the violent persecutions of the 
tribunal, the cruelties of which, besides generating 
in the minds of the Moriscoes the greatest obstinacy 
as to their religious tenets, and an inveterate hatred 
of a religion which could tolerate such enormities, 
had also the effect of preventing that intercommuni- 
cation between the various classes of the commimity 
which was so desirable, and of keeping up and per- 
petuating that hatred between the Christians and 
Moriscoes which eventually led to the expulsion of 
the latter. 

In the year 1620, William Lithgow, a Scotch- 

18 
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man, in the course of his travels on foot over Europe, 
Asia, and A&ica, arrived at Malaga, and being mis- 
taken for a spy attached to the English fleet, "which 
was then at that port, was arrested by the governor, 
and afterwards sent to the Inquisition. We shall 
relate his adventures in his own words, not only 
because the work which he published containing an 
account of them is now very scarce, but because 
the style of his narrative may tend to relieve its 
sickening details. 

" Upon the knowledge that I was secretly to be 
incarcerate in the governor's palace, entered the 
Mr. Sergeant, and begged my money, and licence 
to search it; and liberty granted, he found in my 
pockets eleven phillipoes or diicatoons; and then 
unclothing me before their eyes, even to my shirt, 
and searching my breeches, he found in my doublet- 
neck, fast shot between two canvasses, a hundred 
and thirty seven double pieces of gold. Whereat 
the corregidor «u:ose, and, counting my gold, being 
five hundred and forty eight ducats, he said to the 
sergeant, * Clothe him again, and enclose him there 
in the cabinet till after supper.' Meanwhile, the 
sergeant got the eleven ducatoons of silver; and 
my gold, which was to take me for Ethiopia, the 
governor seized upon ; giving afterwards two hundred 
crowns of it to supply the new laid foundation of 
a Capuchin monastery there, reserving the rest 
(being three hundred and forty eight ducats,) for 
his own avaricious ends. 

"This done, and midnight come, the sergeant 
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and two Turkish slaves, releasing me from the 
inferior room, hrought me through certain ascending 
passages, to a chamher in a sequestrate side of the 
palace, toward the garden, and right above his sum- 
mer kitchen; where, there and then, the sergeants 
and the two slaves thrust on every ancle a heavy bolt, 
my legs being put to a full stride, by a strong gad of 
iron, far above a yard long ; upon the ends of which 
the two bolts depended that were fastened about my 
legs ; insomuch that I could never sit up, nor walk, 
nor stand, nor turn me ; but lay continually on my 
back, the irons being thrice heavier than my body. 
. . . . They left me with solacious words, and 
straight returned again with victuals, being a pound of 
boiled mutton, a wheat bread, and a small pint of 
wine, which was the first, the best, and the last of 
this kind, that ever I got in that woeful mansion. The 
sergeant leaving me, (never seeing him more till a 
more unwelcomed sight,) he directed the slaves that, 
after I had contented my discontented appetite, they 
should lock the door and carry the keys to Areta, a 

Spaniard, and keeper of the silver plate 

The day following, the governor entered my prison 
alone, intreating me to confess that I was a spy, 
and he would be my friend, and procure my pardon ; 
neither in the meantime should I lack any needful 
thing. But I still attesting my innocence, he wrath- 
fully swore that I should see his feice no more, till 
grievous torments should make me do it; and leav- 
ing me in a rage, he observed too well his condition. 

"But withal, in my hearing, he commanded 
Areta that none should come near me, except the 
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slave, nor no food should be given me but three 
ounces of musted brown bread, every second day, 
and a fuleto, or English pint, of water ; neither any 
bed, pillow, or coverlet, to be allowed me. And 
close up, said he, this window in his room, with lime 
and stone; stop the holes of the door with double 
matts, hanging another lock to it; and to withdraw 
visible and sensible comfort from him, let no tongue 
nor feet be heard near him, till I have my designs 
accomplished. And thou, Hazier, I charge thee, at 
thy incomings to have no conference with him, nor 
at thy outgoings abroad to discover him to the 
English fsictors, as thou wilt answer upon thy life, 
and the highest torments that can be devised. These 
directions delivered, and, alas ! too accessory to me 
in the performance, my room was made a dark 
drawn dungeon, my body the anatomy of merciless 
hunger, my comfortless hearing the receptacle of 
sounding bells, my eye wanting light, a loathsome 
languishing in despair, and my ground-lying body 
the woeful mirror of misfortunes ; every hour wishing 
another's coming, every day the night, and every 
night the morning. And now being every second 
or third day attended with the twinkling of an eye, 
and my sustenance agreeable to my attendance, my 
body grew exceeding weak and infirm ; insomuch 
that the governor (after his answers received from 
Madrid) made haste to put in execution his bloody 
and merciless purpose before Christmas holy-days; 
lest, ere the expiring of the twelfth day, I should 
be utterly famished, and unable to undergo my trial, 
without present perishing. ... In the end, by 
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God's permission, the scourge of my fiery trial ap- 
proacliiDg, upon the forty-seventh day after my first 
imprisonment, and five days hefore Christmas, ahout 
two o'clock in the morning, I heard the noise of a 
coach in the fore street, marvelling much what it 
might mean. Within a pretty while, I heard the 
locks of my prison door opening; whereupon, be- 
queathing my soul to God, I humbly implored his 
gracious mercy and pardon for my sins; for neither 
in the former night, nor in this, could I get any 
sleep, such was the force of gnawing hunger, and 
the portending heaviness of my presaging soul. 

"Meanwhile, the former nine sergeants, accom- 
panied with the scrivan, entered the room without 
speaking a word, and carrying me thence, with irons 
and all, on their arms, through the house to the 
street, they laid me on my back in the coach, where 
two of them sat up beside me ; the rest, using great 
silence, went by the coach side. Then Baptista the 
coachman, an Indian negro, driving out at the sea 
gate, the way of the shore side, I was brought west- 
ward, almost a league from the town, to a vine-press 
house, standing alone amongst vineyards, where they 
enclosed me in a room till daylight ; for hither was 
the rack brought the night before, and privately 
placed in the end of a trance. And all this secrecy 
was used, that neither English, French, or Flemings 
should see, or get any knowledge of my trial, my 
grievous tortures, and dreadful dispatch, because of 
their trefiicherous and cruel proceedings. At the 
break of day, the governor, Don Francisco, and the 
alcalde, came forth in another coach; where, when 

18 2 
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arrived, and I invited to their presence, I pleaded 
for a trenchman, being against their law to accuse 
or condemn a stranger without a sufficient inter- 
preter; the which they absolutely refused; neither 
would they suffer or grant me an appellation to 
Madrid. And now, after long and new examinations, 
from morning till dark night, they finding my first 
and second confession to run into one, that the 
governor swore he had learned tlie art of memory ; 
saying further. Is it possible he can in such dis- 
tress, and so long a time, observe so strictly in every 
manner the points of his first confession, and I so 
often shifting him to and fro ? 

" Well, the governor's interrogation and my con- 
fession being mutually subscribed, he and Don Fran- 
cisco besought me earnestly to acknowledge and 
confess my guiltiness in time; if not, he would 
deliver me into the alcalde's hands there present; 
saying, moreover, • Thou art as yet in my power, 
and I may spare or pardon thee, providing thou 
wilt confess thyself a spy and a traitor against our 
nation.' But finding me stand fast to the mark of 
my spotless innocency, he, invective and malicious 
he, after many tremendous threatenings, commanded 
the scrivan to draw up a warrant for the chief 
justice; which being done, he set his hand to it, 
and taking me by the hand, delivered me and the 
warrant into the alcalde migor's hands, to cause 
me to be tortured, broken, and cruelly tormented. 
Whence being carried along on the sergeants' arms 
to the end of a trance or stone gallery, where the 
potaro or rack was placed, the encamador, or tor- 
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mentor, began to disburden me of my irons, which 
being very hard imbolted, he could not unloose the 
wedges for a long time : whereat the chief justice 
being offended, the malicious yillain, with the ham- 
mer he had in his hand, struck away above an inch 
of my left heel with the bolt; whereupon I griev- 
ously groaning, being exceeding faint, and without 
my three ounces of bread and a little water for three 
days together, the alcalde said, ' 0, traitor, all this 
is nothhig, but the earnest of a greater bargain you 
have in hand/ 

"After this, the alcalde and scrivan, being both 
chair-set, the one to examine, the other to write 
down my confession and tortures, I was by the exe- 
cutioner stripped to the skin, brought to the rack, 
and then mounted by him on the top of it; where 
soon after I was hung by the bare shoulders, with 
two small cords, which went under both my arms, 
running on two rings of iron that were fixed to the 
wall above my head. Thus being hoisted to the 
appointed height, the tormentor descended below, 
and drawing down my legs, through the two sides 
of the three planked rack, he tied a cord about each 
of my ancles; and then ascending upon the rack, 
he drew the cords upward, and bending forward with 
main force my two knees against the two planks, the 
sinews of my two hams burst asunder, and the lids 
of my knees being crushed, and the cords made fast, 
I hung so demained for a large hour. At last, the 
encarnador informing the governor that I had the 
mark of Jerusalem on my right arm, joined with 
the name and crown of King James, and done upon 
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the holy grave, the corregidor came out of his adjoin- 
ing stance, and gave direction to tear asunder the 
name and crown (as he said) of that heretic king, 
and arch enemy to the holy catholic church. Then 
the tormentor, laying the right arm ahove the left, 
and the crown upmost, did cast a cord over hoth 
arms, seven distant times; and then lying down 
upon his hack, and setting hoth his feet upon my 
hollow pinched helly, he charged and drew violently 
with his hands, making my womh support the force 
of his feet till the seven several cords combined in 
one place of my arm, (and cutting the crown, sinews, 
and flesh to the hare bones,) did pull in my fingers 
close to the palm of my hands; the left hand of 
which is lame so still, and will be for ever. 

** Now mine eyes begun to startle, my mouth to 
foam and froth, and my teeth to chatter like to the 
daubling of drumsticks. 0, strange inhumanity of 
monster-men manglers! surpassing the limits of 
their national law; threescore tortures being the 
trial of treason, which I had, and was to endure ; yet 
thus to inflict a sevenfold surplusage of more into- 
lerable cruelties : and notwithstanding of my shiver- 
ing lips in this fiery passion, my vehement groaning, 
and blood-springing fonts from my «u:ms, broke 
sinews, hams, and knees, yea, and my depending 
weight on flesh-cutting cords ; yet they struck me on 
the face with cudgels, to abate and cease the thunder- 
ing noise of my wrestling voice. At last, being loosed 
from these pinnacles of pain, I was, hand-&st, set 
on the floor, with this their incessant imploration, 
* Confess, confess, confess in time, for thine inevi- 
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table torments ensue;' where, finding nothing from 
me but still innocent, ' 0, I am innocent, Jesus ! 
the Lamb of God, have mercy upon me, and 
strengthen me with patience to undergo this bar- 
barous murder.' 

** Then, by command of the justice, was my 
trembling body laid above and long, upon the face 
of the rack, with my head downward, inclosed within 
a circled hole, my belly upmost, and my heels 
upward toward the top of the rack; my legs and 
arms being drawn asunder, were fastened with pins 
and cords to both sides of the outward planks, for 
now was I to receive my greatest torments. 

" Now, what a potaro or rack is (for it stood by 
the wall declining downward); it is made of three 
planks of timber, the upmost end whereof is larger 
than a full stride ; the lower end being narrow, and 
the three planks joining together, are made con- 
formable to a man's shoulders; in the downmost 
end of the middle plank there was a hole, wherein 
my head was laid. In length, it is longer than a 
man, being interlaced with small cords from plank 
to plank, which divided my supported thighs from 
the middle plank, through the sides of which exte- 
rior planks there were three distant holes in every 
one of them, the use whereof you shall presently 
hear. 

"Now, the alcalde giving commission, the exe- 
cutioner laid fast a cord over the calf of my leg, 
then another in the middle of my thigh, and the 
third cord over the great of my arm, which was 
severally done on both sides of my body, receiving 
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the ends of the cords from the six several places, 
through the holes made in the outward planks, which 
were &stened to pins, and the pins made fast with 
a device : for he was to charge on the outside of the 
planks with as many pins as there were holes and 
cords, the cords heing £jrst laid meet to my skin; 
and on every one of these six parts of my body, I 
was to receive seven several tortures, efiich torture 
consisting of three winding throws of every pin, 
which amounted to twenty-one throws in every one 
of those six parts. Then the tormentor, having 
charged the first passage about my body, (making 
fast by a device each torture as they were multi- 
plied,) he went to an earthen jar standing full of 
water, a little beneath my head, from whence, carry- 
ing a pot full of water, in the bottom whereof there 
was an incised hole, which being stopped by his 
thumb till it came to my mouth, he did pour it in 
my belly; the measure being a Spanish sombre, 
which is an English pottle. The first and second 
services I gladly received, such was the scorching 
drought of my tormenting pain, and likewise I had 
drunk none for three days before. But afterward, 
at the third charge, perceiving these measures of 
water to be inflicted upon me as tortures, stran- 
gling tortures ! I closed my lips, gainstanding that 
eager crudelity. Whereat the alcalde enraged set 
my teeth asunder with a pair of iron cadges, detain- 
ing them there at every several turn, both mainly 
and manually; whereupon my hunger-clunged belly 
waxing great, grew drum-like imbolstered; for it 
being a suffocating pain, in regard of my head hang- 
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ing downward, /ind the water reingorging itself in 
my throat with a struggling force, it strangled and 
swallowed up my breath from youling and groaning. 

"And now, to prevent my renewing grief, (for 
presently my heart faileth and forsaketh me,) I will 
only briefly avouch, that between each one of these 
seven circular charges I was always re-examined, 
each examination continuing half an hour, each half 
hour a hell of infernal pain, and between each tor- 
ment a long distance of life-quelling time. 

"Thus lay I six hours upon the rack, between 
four o'clock in the afternoon and ten o'clock at night, 
having had inflicted upon me three score and seven 
torments. Nevertheless, they continued me a large 
half hour, after all my tortures, at the full bending ; 
where, my body being all begored with blood, and 
cut through in every part to the crushed and bruised 
bones, I pitifully remained, still roaring, howling, 
foaming, bellowing, and gnashing my teeth, with 
insupportable cries, before the pains were undone 
and my body loosed. True it is, it passeth the 
capacity of man either sensibly to conceive, or I 
patiently to express, the intolerable anxiety of mind 
and affliction of body, in that dreadful time I sus- 
tainedl 

" At last, m^ head being by their arms advanced, 
and my body taken from the rack, the water re- 
gushed abundantly from my mouth ; then they, 
reclothing my broken, bloody, cold, and trembling 
body, being all this time stark naked, I fell twice 
in a sounding trance; which they again refreshed 
with a little wine, and two warm eggs, not done 
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gow says that the inquisitor made iuterrogation of 
what difficulties, errors, or misbelief he had? To 
which Lithgow replied, that he had none, but was 
confident in the promises of our Saviour, and believed 
his revealed will in the Gospel, professed in the 
reformed catholic church; which being confirmed 
by grace, he had the infallible assurance in his soul 
of the true Christian faith. "To these words," 
continues Lithgow, " he answered, * Thou art no 
Christian, but an absurd heretic, and without con- 
version, a member of perdition.' Whereupon I 
replied. Reverend sir, the nature of charity and 
religion do not consist in opprobrious speeches ; 
wherefore, if you would convert me, as you say, 
convince me by argument; if not, all your threat- 
enings of fire, death, or torments shall not make 
me shrink from the truth of God's word in sacred 
scriptures. Whereupon the mad inquisitor clapt me 
on the face with his foot, abusing me with many 
railings; and if the Jesuits had not intercepted 
him, he had stabbed me with a knife ; where, when 
dismissed, I never saw him more." Another inter- 
view having had as little efifect in inducing the pri- 
soner to confess, he was again doomed to the torture. 
In his own words, "I was condemned to receive 
that night eleven strangling torments in my dun- 
geon; and then, after Easter holidays, I should be 
transported privately to Granada, and there, about 
midnight, to be burnt body and bones into ashes, 
and my ashes to be flung into the air. Well, that 
same night, the scrivan, sergeants, and the young 
EngVish priest entered my melancholy prison, where 
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the priest, in the English tongue, urging me all he 
could, though little it was he could do, and not pre- 
vailing, I was dishurdened of mine irons, unclothed 
to my skin, set on my knees, and held up fast 
with their hands ; where, instantly setting my teeth 
asunder with iron cadges, they filled my belly full 
of water, even gorging to my throat: then with a 
garter they bound fast my throat, till the white of 
mine eye turned upward ; and being laid on my side, 
I was by two sergeants tumbled to and fro seven 
times through the room, till I was almost strangled. 
This done, they fastened a small cord about each 
of my great toes, and hoisting me therewith to the 
roof of a high loft (for the cords ran in two rings 
fastened above), they cut the garter, and there I 
hung, with my head downward, in my tormented 
weight, till all the gushing water dissolved. This 
done, I was let down from the loft, quite senseless, 
lying a long time cold dead among their hands; 
whereof the governor being informed, came running 
up stairs crying, *Is he dead? fie, villains, go 
fetch me wine;' which they poured in my mouth, 
regaining thereby a slender spark of breath. 

"These strangling torments closed, and I re- 
clothed and fast bolted again, they left me lying on 
the cold floor, praising my God and singing of a 
psalm. The next morning, the pitiful Turk visiting 
me with bread and water, brought me also secretly, 
in his shirt sleeve, two handful of raisins and figs, 
laying them on the floor, amongst the crawling ver- 
min; for having no use of arms I was constrained 
by hunger and impotency of time to lick one uigi with 
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another with my tongue. This charity of figs the 
slave did once every week or fortnight, or else I had 
long or then femished." 

Lithgow was accidentally discovered, and his re- 
lease effected, by some English factors of Malaga, 
who, through the instrumentality of the English 
consul, applied to the king and council of Spain, 
and obtained the necessary orders to the governor 
of the place. On leaving his dungeon, Lithgow 
was received into the house of his friends, and after- 
wards brought to England in an English ship of 
war. On his arrival, in 1621, James I. came to 
see him, and having heard a relation of his suffer- 
ings, had him sent to the Spanish ambassador, who 
promised that restitution should be made of the 
money and articles which had been taken from him, 
and compensation given for the bodily injuries he 
had sustained. These promises, however, appear 
never to have been fulfilled, and Lithgow, finding 
himself deceived, insulted (some say, even struck) 
the ambassador, an act for which he underwent 
imprisonment in the Marshalsea for many months.* 

During the reign of Philip III., the number of 
the victims of the Inquisition was, — burnt, about 

* It has been remarked that had King James been acquainted 
with LithguVs incarceration, and been at the same time as 
courageous and decided as Cromwell, the prisoner would soon 
have been liberated. Thomas Maynard, English Consul at Lis- 
bon, was imprisoned by the Inquisition, for something said or 
done against the Roman Catholic religion. Cromwell, being ad- 
vised of the affair, authorised a resident in Lisbon to demand his 
release from the King. The King replied that he had no power, 
as the prisoner was in the hands of the Inquisition, over which 
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1840 ; burnt in eflBgy, 736 ; subjected to penances, 
13,248: total, 15,824. 

On the death of Philip III., on the 3l8t March, 
1621, Philip IV. ascended the throne, and reigned 
44 years ; during which period the following changes 
in the Inquisitor Generalship occurred : Don Andrea 
Pacheco entered on the office in 1621, and was suc- 
ceeded by Cardinal Mendoza in 1626, by Sotomayor 
in 1632, and by Reinoso in 1643. The latter died 
on the same day as Philip IV. 

This period offers little of interest in the history 
of the Inquisition, with the exception of the narra- 
tives of those who suffered by its persecutions. The 
abuses of the tribunal, of which so many complaints 
had been made, remained uncorrected, and the usur- 
pations of which it was guilty, in taking cognisance 
of crimes unconnected with heresy, were not only 
tolerated, but approved. One instance of this was, 
that Philip allowed the Inquisition to punish the 
offence of exporting copper money, and to appro- 
priate one fourth of all that fell into their hands. 

The accession of Philip was celebrated by an 
auto da fe, at Madrid, in 1621, which was followed 
by several, at Seville, Cordova, another at Madrid, 

he had no control. Cromwell, on this answer being returned, 
sent an express to the King of Portugal, stating, that as his 
majesty had no power over the Inquisition, he now declared 
war against it This act so terrified the King, and the tribunal, 
that they immediately released Maynard, who, however, very pro- 
perly refused to leave his prison privately, insisting on being 
honourably brought forth. Maynard lived a considerable time 
at Lisbon after this occurrence, but met with no further moles- 
tation. 

19* 
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(at which the king and royal family "were present,) 
Valladolid, Toledo, Cuenca, Granada, &c. At these, 
many were of course burned alive. And it is 
painful to reflect that the Spaniards had appa- 
rently become so familiarised with such scenes as 
no longer to feel the disgust which must have 
affected many on their first introduction. At one 
of these celebrations at Valladolid, a punishment 
was inflicted on heretical Jews, which appears to 
have been then for the first time introduced. This 
was, to nail one hand to a wooden cross ; and while 
in this position, the victims hftd read to them their 
sentence of perpetual imprisonment, for having in- 
sulted our Saviour and the Virgin by their blasphe- 
mies. Many of those who were burned during this 
reign were women, called "Beatas," who pretended 
to have seen apparitions, and to have received 
revelations from above. The inquisitors might have 
humanely confined them in lunatic asylums, (if such 
receptacles then existed in Spain,) or have placed 
them under the care of physicians in the cells of the 
holy office; but they in their wisdom thought it 
more for the good of the lunatics that they should 
be burned, and they were burned accordingly. In 
a convent of thirty nuns, one of them became mad, 
and was exorcised by the father confessor. The 
worthy confessor's efforts seem to have produced an 
effect directly the reverse of that intended; for, 
instead of the one nun being cured, twenty Jive more, 
including the abbess, became mad. We are not 
informed whether this fearful state of things drove 
the confessor out of his Benaea. W\. tclmi^ ^rave 
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consultations on the subject were held by the most 
learned men of the time, who gave it as their opinion 
that the nuns and the abbess were possessed of the 
devil. The confessor, therefore, continued his exor- 
cisms, and spent days and nights in the convent 
without effect, and at length brought the tabernacle 
of the holy sacrament into the room where the nuns 
worked. These proceedings, having lasted for three 
years, were at length put a stop to by the Inquisition 
of Toledo in 1631, by the arrest of the father con- 
fessor (Fray Francis Garcia), the abbess, and several 
of the nuns. Their trial, which ended in 1633, 
resulted in the infliction of various penances on the 
confessor, abbess, and nuns. The confessor was 
denounced as one of the sect called " lUuminati," 
and was suspected of having corrupted the nuns, 
who pretended to be possessed. The abbess was 
exiled for eight years, and deprived of various privi- 
leges ; and the nuns were distributed amongst various 
convents. On the expiry of the eight years, the 
abbess returned to her convent, and by the interest 
of powerful relatives, had the matter re-considered 
by the supreme council of the Inquisition, which 
now reversed its judgment as regarded her innocence, 
but not as to the innocence of the father confessor; 
because he had been so imprudent as to hold a cor- 
respondence with the demons, to satisfy his curiosity, 
before he drove them from the nuns 1 The abbess 
gave an account of her feelings when possessed, and 
stated that she was in a state of delirium, and did 
the most foolish things. 

The number of victims o£ ttie \i.o\^ c>^q» ^mtvxi^ 
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this reign of forty-four years may be estimated at, — 
burnt, 2816; effigies, 140.8; penances, 14,080; total, 
18,304. 

Philip IV. died in 1665, and was succeeded by 
Charles II., who was then only four years of age. 
The Inquisitors General during this reign were Car- 
dinal d'Arragon, who was dismissed before he entered 
on his office; Father John Everard de Nitardo, in 
1665; Don Diego de Valladores, in 1668; Don 
Juan Eocaberti, in 1693; Cardinal Aguilar, who 
died before entering on his duties; and Don Bal- 
thazar Sandoval, in 1699. 

The marriage of Charles, in 1680, gave the 
inquisitors of Madrid an opportunity of celebrating 
a grand auto da fe, in which 118 victims appeared, 
19 of whom were burnt; and another was held in 
the convent of the nuns of St. Dominic, but none 
of the cases were of so much interest. 

The following description of the auto da fe cele- 
brated at Lisbon, in 1682, is written by Geddes, 
whose collection of tracts on Spanish affairs and 
popery bear a very high character for trustworthiness 
and accuracy : — 

"In the morning of the day, the prisoners are 
all brought into a great hall, where they have the 
habits put on they are to wear in the procession, 
which begins to come out of the Inquisition about 
nine of the clock in the morning. The first in the 
procession are the Dominican friars, who carry the 
standard of the Inquisition, which on the one side 
hath their founder Dominic's picture, and on the 
other side a cross between an o\\\e tree wi^ ^ w«cixd. 
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with this motto, Justitia et Misericordia. Next 
after the Dominicans come the penitents, some with 
benitosy some without, according to the nature of 
their crimes; they are all in black coats without 
sleeves, and barefooted, with a wax candle in their 
hand. Next come the penitents, who have narrowly 
escaped being burnt, who over their black coat have 
flames painted, with their points turned downward, 
to signify their having been saved, but so as by fire ; 
this habit is called by the Portuguese fuego revolto, 
or flames turned upside down. Next come the 
negative and relapsed, that are to be burnt, with 
flames upon their habit, pointing upward; and next 
come those who profess doctrines contrary to the 
faith of the Roman church, and who, besides flames 
on their habit pointing upwards, have their picture, 
which is drawn two or three days before, upon their 
breasts, with dogs, serpents, and devils, all with 
open mouths, painted upon it. Pegna, a famous 
Spanish inquisitor, calls this procession horrendum 
ac tremendum spectacidum; and so it is in truth, 
there being something in the looks of all the 
prisoners, besides those that are to be burnt, that 
is ghastly and disconsolate, beyond what can be 
imagined ; and in the eyes and countenance of those 
that are to be burnt, there is something that looks 
fierce and eager. 

"The prisoners that are to be burnt alive, 
besides a familiar, which all the rest have, have a 
Jesuit on each hand of them, who are continually 
preaching to them to abjure their heresies; but if 
they offer to speak anything in defence of the dac- 
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trines they are going to suffer death for professing, 
they are immediately gagged, and not suffered to 
speak a word more. This I saw done to a prisoner 
presently after he came out of the gates of the Inqui- 
sition, upon his having looked up to the sun, which 
he had not seen before in several years, and cried 
out in a rapture, ' How is it possible for people to 
behold that glorious body, to worship any being but 
Him that created it?' After the prisoners come a 
troop of familiars on horseback, and after them the 
inquisitors, and other ofl&cers of the court, upon 
mules ; and last of all comes the Inquisitor General, 
upon a white horse led by two men, with a black 
hat and a green hat band, and attended by all the 
nobles that are not employed as familiars in the 
procession. 

" In the Teirdro de Paco, which may be as far 
from the Inquisition as Whitehall is from Temple 
Bar, there is a scaffold erected, which may hold two 
or three thousand people; at the one end sit the 
inquisitors, and at the other end the prisoners, and 
in the same order as they walked in the procession, 
those that are to be burnt being seated on the 
highest benches behind the rest, and which may be 
ten feet above the floor of the scaffold. After some 
prayers, and a sermon, which is made up of enco- 
miums on the Inquisition, and invectives against 
heretics, a secular priest ascends a desk, which 
stands near the middle of the scaffold, and who, 
having first taken all the abjurations of the penitents, 
who kneel before him, one by one, in the same order 
thej walked in the procession ; at last he recites the 
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final sentence of the Inquisition upon those who are 
to be put to death, in the words following : — 

" * We, the inquisitors of heretical pravity, hav- 
ing, with the concurrence of the most illustrious N, 
Lord Archbishop of Lisbon, or of his deputy, N, 
called on the name of his Lord Jesus Christ, and of 
his glorious mother, the Virgin Mary, and sitting on 
our tribunal and judging, with the Holy Gospels 
lying before us, that so our judgment might be in 
the sight of God, and our eyes might behold what 
is just in all matters between the magnific Doctor 
N, advocate fiscal, on the one part, and you, N, now 
before us, on the other; we have ordained that in 
this place, and on this day, you should receive your 
definitive sentence. We do therefore, by this our 
sentence put in writing, define, pronounce, declare, 
and sentence thee, N, of the city of Lisbon, to be 
a convicted, confessing, afl&rmative, and professed 
heretic, and to be delivered and left by us as such to 
the secular arm, and we by this our sentence do cast 
thee out of the ecclesiastical court, as a convicted, 
confessing, aE&rmative, and professed heretic, and 
we do leave and deliver thee to the secular arm, 
and to the power of the secular court, but at the 
same time do most earnestly beseech that court so 
to moderate its sentence as not to touch thy blood, 
or to put thy life in any danger.' 

" Is there in all history an instance of so gross 
and confident a mockery of God and the world as 
this of the inquisitors, earnestly beseeching the civil 
magistrates not to put the heretic they have con- 
demned and delivered to them to death? For were 
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they in earnest when they make their solemn peti 
tion to the secular magistrates, why do they bring 
their prisoners out of the Inquisition and deliver 
them to those magistrates, in coats painted over with 
flames ? Why do they teach that all heretics, above 
all other malefactors, ought to be punished with 
death? and why do they never resent the secular 
magistrates having so little regard to their earnest 
and joint petition as never to fail to bum all the 
heretics which are delivered to them by the Inqui- 
sition, within an hour or two after they have them 
in their hands? And why in Home, where the 
supreme civil and ecclesiastical authority are lodged 
in the same person, is this petition of the Inquisition, 
which is made there as well as in other places, never 
granted? Certainly, not to take any notice of the 
old canon, which forbids the clergy to have any hand 
in the blood of any person whatsoever, would be a 
much less dishonour to the Inquisition, than to pre- 
tend to go on observing that canon, by making a 
petition which is known to be so contrary to their 
principles and desires. 

" The prisoners are no sooner in the hands of 
the civil magistrate than they are loaded with chains, 
and before the eyes of the inquisitors; and, being 
carried first to the secular gaols, are within an hour 
or two brought from thence before the lord chief 
justice, who, without knowing anything of their par- 
ticular crimes, or of the evidence that was against 
them, asks them, one by one. In what religion do 
they intend to die? If they answer that they will 
die in the communion of the Roman church, they 
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are condemned by him to be carried forthwith to 
the place of execvtion^ and there to he first strangled^ 
and then burnt to ashes. But if they say that they 
will die in the Protestant or any other faith that is 
contrary to the Boman, they are sentenced by him 
to be carried to the place of execution^ and there to 
be burnt alive, • At the place of execution, which at 
Lisbon is the Eibera, there are so many stakes set 
up as there are prisoners to be burnt, with a good 
quantity of dry fiirze about them. The stakes of 
the professed, as the inquisitors call them, may be 
about four yards high, and have a small board 
whereon the prisoner is to be seated, within half a 
yard of their top. The negative and relapsed being 
first strangled and burnt, the professed go up a 
ladder between the two Jesuits who have attended 
them all day, and when they are come even with 
the forementioned board, they turn about to the 
people, and the Jesuits do spend near a quarter of 
an hour in exhorting the professed to be reconciled 
to the church of Eome ; which if the professed refuse 
to be, the Jesuits come down and the executioner 
ascends, and, having turned the professed off the 
ladder upon the seat, and chained their bodies close 
to the stake, he leaves them, and the Jesuits go up 
to them a second time, to renew their exhortation 
to them, and at parting tell them that they leave 
them to the devil, who is standing at their elbow to 
receive their souls, and carry them with him into 
the flames of hell fire, so soon as they are out of 
their bodies. Upon this a great shout is raised, 
and as soon as the Jesuits are oft tlck& VdMs^x^ '*^<^ 

^0 
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cry is, Let the dogs' beards he model let tlie dogs' 
beards be made ! which is done by thrusting of flam- 
ing furzes, fastened to a long pole, against their 
faces; and this inhumanity is commonly continued 
until their (aces are burned to a coal, and is always 
accompanied with such acclamations of joy as are not 
to be heard on any other occasion, — a bull fight or a 
farce being but dull entertainments to the using of 
a professed heretic thus inhumanly. 

** The beards of the professed having been thus 
made, as they call it in jollity, fire is set to the 
furze which is at the bottom of the stake, and above 
which the professed are chained so high, that the 
top of the flame seldom reacheth higher than the 
seat they sit upon; and if there happen to be a 
wind, and to which that place is much exposed, it 
seldom reacheth so high as their knees; so that 
though there be a calm, the professed are commonly 
dead in half an hour after the furze is set on fire ; 
yet, if the weather prove windy, they are not after 
that dead in an hour and a half, or two hours, and 
and so are really roasted, and not burnt to death. 
But though out of hell there cannot be a more 
lamentable spectacle than this, being joined with 
the sufferers, so long as they are able to speak, 
crying out, Misericordia, por amos de Dies, (Mercy, 
for the love of OodJ yet it is beheld by people of 
both sexes and of all ages with such transports of 
joy and satisfaction, as are not on any other occasion 
to be met with. And that the reader may not think 
that this inhuman joy may be the effect of a natural 
cruelty that is in those people's disposition, and not 
of the spirit of their reV\gvoT\, "Vie mo^ x^«\. ^^-ejvxt^d 
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that all public malefeictors, besides heretics, have 
their violent deaths nowhere more tenderly lamented 
than among the same people, and even when there 
is nothing in the manner of their deaths that appears 
inhuman or cruel. 

"Within a few days after the execution, the pic- 
tures of all that have been burnt, and which were 
taken off their breast when they were brought to the 
stake, are hung up in St. Domingo's Church, whose 
west end, though very high, is all covered over with 
such trophies of the Inquisition, hung up there in 
honour to Dominic, who, to fulfil his mother's dream, 
was the first inventor of that court. Dominic's 
mother, when she was about to be delivered, having 
dreamed that she was delivered not of a human 
creature, but of a fierce dog, with a burning torch in 
his mouth!" 

Lest it should be imagined that Geddes's descrip- 
tion of the ceremony is exaggerated, we subjoin a 
portion of a letter, written by Mr. Wilcox (afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester), minister to the English fexstory 
at Lisbon, to Gilbert Burnet, the historian of the 
Reformation, and dated June 15, 1706. 

" My lord ; in obedience to your lordship's com- 
mands of the 10th ult., I have here sent all that 
was printed concerning the last auto da fe. I saw 
the whole process, which is agreeable to what is 
published by Limborch and others upon that subject. 
Of the five persons condemned, there were but four 
burnt; Antonio Tavanes, by an unusual reprieve, 
being saved after the procession. Heytor Dias and 
Maria Pinteyra, were burnt alive, a\id \!cka ^^XJofix 
two Brst strangled. The execution -waa Net^ ^sro.^^.. 
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The woman was alive in the flames half an hour, 
and the man above an hour. The present king and 
his brothers were seated at a window so near as to 
be addressed for a considerable time in very moving 
terms by the man as he was burning. But though 
the favour he begged was only a few more fieiggots, 
yet he weis not able to obtain it. Those which are 
burnt alive here are seated on a bench twelve feet 
high, fastened to a pole, and above six feet higher 
than the faggots. The wind being a little fresh, 
the man*s hinder parts were perfectly wasted; and 
as he turned himself, his ribs opened before he left 
speaking, the fire being recruited as it wasted, to 
keep him just in the same degree of heat. But all 
his entreaties could not procure him a larger allow- 
ance of wood, to shorten his misery and despatch 
him." 

To these accounts of the manner in which males 
were treated at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, we may not inappropriately append a narra- 
tive of the cruelties inflicted on a female. 

Elizabeth Vasconcellos w£is bom in Arliugton, 
in the county of Devon, and was the daughter of 
John Cheffer, Esq. She was brought up at home 
in the doctrines of the Protestant church till her 
eleventh year, when her uncle, who intended to go 
to Jamaica and settle there as a surgeon, requested 
her father to let her go with him, and he would pro- 
vide for her. Her father, having several other chil- 
dren to provide for, consented ; and they embarked 
on board an English merchant ship, in 1686. On 
neariDg Madeira, the vessel was attacked by two 
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Turkish ships, and a sharp engagement ensued, in 
which many of the English were killed, and among 
the rest, her uncle. The Turks were beaten ofiF, 
and the vessel arrived at Madeira, where, being left 
totally destitute by the death of her uncle, she 
applied to the English residents, by whom she was 
kindly received. She lived for a number of years 
as a servant in several families, and in 1696 she was 
married, by the chaplain of an English man-of-war, 
to Manuel Cordova de Vasconcellos, a physician of 
the island. With him she lived eight years without 
forsaking the faith in which she had been educated, 
and without conforming in the least to the Romish 
faith. But in 1704, while her husband was in the 
Brazils on business, she was taken dangerously ill, 
and lost her consciousness for a time ; and when she 
recovered, she was informed that she had changed 
her religion; that, during her illness, the parish 
priest had called on her, and administered the sacra- 
ment according to the forms of the Romish church, 
and she was now desired to attach herself to it. 
Being a woman of spirit, she declared that she had 
never changed her religion, nor would she ; that the 
ceremony which was alleged to have taken place 
was entirely without her knowledge, and therefore 
null and void. Upon this declaration she was im- 
prisoned by the bishop of the island for seven 
months, and was prosecuted for holding heretical 
opinions. At the end of that term, she was sent 
a prisoner to the Inquisition at Lisbon, where she 
arrived in December, 1705. Two days after het 
arrival, she was carried ashore, axi^ \?9ia ^oxAwRXfc^ 

20 « 
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by two familiars to the prisons of the holy office, 
and was immediately brought before the secretary of 
the tribunal, who took an account of her effects, 
which, in plate, goods, and money, she valued at 
upwards of £500 sterling. This being done, two 
women were ordered to search her, and these took 
from her her rings and other articles of value which 
she carried about her person. She then was ordered 
to swear that these were all she was worth in the 
world; and, her audience being finished, she was 
conducted to her cell, which was a very small, dark 
room on the ground floor, about five feet square. 
Here she was kept for nine months and fifteen days. 
For the first nine days they allowed her nothing 
but bread and water, and a wet straw bed to lie 
upon. On the ninth day she was called before the 
inquisitors, and examined respecting her religion. 
She said that she had been bred a protestant, and 
would continue so; but they replied that she had 
conformed herself to the Eomish faith, by receiving 
the sacrament, and that she must either persist in 
it or bum. After this she was ordered back to her 
prison. In a month's time she was again brought 
before her judges, and beiug questioned, and having 
replied in the same manner as before, the officials 
stripped her back, and lashed her with a whip of 
knotted cords for a considerable • time, telliug her 
afterwards that she must kneel down to the court, 
and give thanks for their merciful usage of her ; but 
this she positively refused to do. Fifteen days more 
having elapsed, she was again brought to audience, 
and a crucifix being set \)eiotQ YieT, %\i<^ y^aa com- 
manded to bow down and 'woxsVii^ \t, ^\i\ODL ^^ x^l\>&- 
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ing to do, she was told that she must expect to be 
condemned to the flames, and burnt with the Jews at 
the next auto da fe. She was then re-conducted to 
her prison, and remained there for about thirty days, 
at the expiration of which time she was called before 
her judges, and a red hot iron was got ready, and 
was brought in a chaflng dish of burning coals into 
the apartment. Her breast being laid bare, the exe- 
cutioner with one end of the red hot iron, (which 
was about the size of a large seal,) burnt her to 
the bone in three different places on the right side, 
and she was sent to her cell without any application 
to heal the sores. A month afterwards she had 
another severe whipping, as before. At a subsequent 
audience she was brought before a large number of 
inquisitors, and was asked whether she would pro- 
fess the Romish faith, or bum. She replied that 
she was a protestant, and a subject of the Queen 
of England, who was able, and no doubt willing, to 
protect her, as were all the English residents of 
Lisbon; but as they knew nothing of her condition, 
and therefore could not then assist her, her resolu- 
tion was to continue a protestant, even if she were 
burnt for it. To this, one of the inquisitors an- 
swered, that her being the Queen of England's sub- 
ject signified nothing in the dominions of the King 
of Portugal; that the English residing at Lisbon 
were heretics, and would certainly be damned ; and 
that the mercy of the tribunal was extended to 
endeavour to rescue her from the flames of hell. 
But if her resolution was to bum rather than pro- 
fess the Eomish religion, they wo\A6l ^Ne V'st ^ \x\aiL 
of it beforehand. Accordingly, ^e eiuwsoJooxv^'t ^^a» 
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ordered to seat her in a fixed chair, and so to bind 
her arms and legs as to prevent any resistance, or 
even motion. A physician being placed near her, 
to direct the court how far they might torture with- 
out hazard to her life, her left foot was made bare, 
and an iron slipper, red hot, being immediately 
brought in, her foot was fastened into it, and re- 
mained there till the flesh was burnt away to the 
bone. The extremity of the pain caused her to 
faint away, and the physician then declaring that 
her life was in danger, the slipper was removed, 
and she was conveyed to her dungeon. After the 
lapse of some time, she was again whipped, so cruelly 
that her back was torn all over ; and she was threat- 
ened with more severe treatment if she did not at 
once embrace the Romish faith. On the other hand, 
she was promised liberty if she would change her 
religion, and sign a paper which they would give 
her; and as she was quite unable to endure a con- 
tinuation of such a life of misery, she consented, and 
wrote her name at the bottom of a paper contain- 
ing she knew not what. After which, her judges 
advised her to eschew the company of all English 
heretics, and dismissed her in a most destitute 
condition, without returning her any of the plate, 
goods, or money, which they had taken from her; 
a state of poverty from which she was relieved by 
the charitable contributions of some residents in 
Lisbon. 

In consequence of many attempts having been 
made by the officers of the Inquisition to overstep 
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the very extensive powers which they exercised, 
Charles appointed a committee, to investigate the 
complaints which had been made. The committee 
consisted of two members of each of the comicils 
of Castile, Arragon, Italy, the Indies, the military 
orders and the finance, and one of the king's secre- 
taries. On their being assembled, the secretary 
informed them that the disputes between the officers 
of the Inquisition and the civil judges had caused 
so much inconvenience and disturbance, that the king 
requested this assembly to propose a plain and fixed 
rule, which would secure all due respect to the holy 
office, and at the same time prevent the inquisitors 
undertaking trials foreign to their jurisdiction ; and 
in order that they might have every fecility for pro- 
secuting this inquiry, the king had commanded the 
six councils to remit to the assembly all papers that 
might relate to the matter. 

In May, 1696, the junta made a report, to the 
following effect: "In all parts of your majesty's 
dominions in which this tribunal has been esta- 
blished, it has always strenuously laboured to augment 
its own powers, at the expense of every other juris- 
diction, as if particularly intent on leaving nothing 
to the royal justice, or to those charged with its 
administration. There is no subject, however foreign 
to the principles of the institution, upon which the 
inquisitors do not take upon them to decide, usurping 
and exercising this power even upon occasions the 
most trivial. Every individual, however independent 
of their authority, is treated as an abject vassal, being 
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subjected not only to their orders, but to their several 
penalties and persecutions, — to imprisonment, tor- 
tures, death, and infamy. Nor are these penalties 
confined only to extraordinary offences. The most 
trifling slight, the most inadvertent, unintentional 
neglect, shewn to any of its menial servants, is 
deemed an offence against the holy brotherhood, and 
punished accordingly. Nor does the mischief end 
here; the inquisitors not only attach extraordinary 
privileges to themselves and their own houses, but 
they extend them to the houses of their dependents 
and servants, by which these are converted into so 
many asylums for criminals, who have only to fly 
thither to be effectually screened from justice. And 
it is further notorious, that whenever your majesty's 
subjects commence even the most ordinary processes 
against offenders of this description, the Inquisition 
never fails to secure them under its extensive wings, 
and to thunder out the heaviest denunciations against 
those whose duty it is to pursue and bring them to 
justice." For the reformation of these abuses, and 
others which were mentioned in the course of the 
report, the junta recommended: 1st. That the 
Inquisition should not make use of censures in civil 
affairs. 2nd. That in case they employed them, 
the royal tribunals should be charged to oppose them 
by the means in their power. 3rd. That the pri- 
vileges of the inquisitorial jurisdiction should be 
limited, as regarded the ministers and familiars of 
the Inquisition, and the relations of the inquisitors. 
4th. That measures should be adopted to ensure 
the immediaXe settlement of aiFairs relating to com- 
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petence and mutual pretensions. One of the coun- 
cillors of state, the Count de Frigiliana, added to 
these recommendations one, that the officers of the 
Inquisition should be compelled to give an account 
of the finances and property of the holy office. This 
request he made, in consequence of the holy office 
Jiaving refused, when he was viceroy, to render him 
such an account. 

This report of the junta was so very strong, and 
shewed so clearly the necessity of immediate reform, 
that Charles would probably have accepted the 
suggestions embodied in it, had not the Inquisitor 
General and his subordinates ascertained the nature 
of the report, and used their influence with the 
kings' confessor, who persuaded him not to make any 
alterations, at the same time promising, on behalf 
of the holy office, that he should hear no further 
complaints of it. The imbecile monarch gave way, 
and the tribunal of the Inquisition remained without 
diminution of its privileges, though they had been 
so nearly abolished as to induce its officers to exer- 
cise them less frequently during the remainder of 
Charles's reign. 

The number of victims, during this reign of thirty- 
five years, was, burnt, 1728 ; burnt in effigy, 576 ; 
penances, 6912. Total, 9216. 

On the death of Charles II., in 1700, the throne 
was ascended by his nephew, Philip V., a monarch 
who, with all his weakness and faults, was an able 
and firm king, when compared with his uncle and 
predecessor. Charles was vacillating, and weak as 
a child. Instead of ruling the nation lu.\fta^\l^ Vsa 
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allowed it to be governed by his courtiers, few of 
whom were able men; and, as might have been 
anticipated, thej brought Spain to a state of great 
poverty and degradation. Philip V., on the other 
hand, participating as he did in the weakness of 
Charles, though not to the same extent, had the 
prosperity of his kingdom sincerely at heart, and 
laboured with some success to improve its condition, 
in spite of the depression which he must have felt 
at its previous prostration, and in spite also of his 
own natural indolence of character. He left the 
countiy in a better condition than that in which he 
found it; and although he might undoubtedly have, 
to a greater extent, checked the iniquities practised 
by the officers of the Inquisition, it is to his credit 
that he did something towards so desirable an object, 
and that, by his attention to literature and science, 
he improved the minds of his subjects, and enabled 
them more clearly to see the conduct of the holy 
office in its true light. 

The Inquisitors General during the reign of 
Philip were, Don Balthazar Sandoval, who was 
appointed by Charles II., Don Vidal Marin in 1703, 
Don Antonio Herrera in 1707, Cardinal Judice in 
1709, Don Joseph de Molinos in 1715, Don Juan de 
Armazendi, who died before entering on his office, 
Don Diego Cespedes in 1717, Don Juan de Camargo 
in 1719, Don Andrea Larrategui in 1732, Don 
Manuel de Lara in 1739, and Don Francis Cuesta, 
who was appointed about 1743, and appears to have 
held the office after the death of Philip. 

As h&d latterly become the custom, the inquisi- 
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tors celebrated the accession of the new king by an 
auto da fe, at which, however, he declined being 
present. One auto da fe, at least, during each 
year of this reign, was held by every tribunal ; some 
held two annually, some three ; and Llorente states, 
that, excluding the tribunals of America, Sardinia, 
and Sicily, the number of autos celebrated during 
this period, at Madrid, Barcelona, the Canaries, 
Cordova, Cuenca, Granada, Jaen, Llerena, Logrona, 
Majorca, Murcia, Santiago, Seville, Toledo, Valencia, 
Valladolid, and Saragossa, was 782. 

Among the victims who suffered were many 
disciples of Molinos. Of these, one was Donna 
Agneda, a nun in a convent at Lerma, who obtained 
such a reputation for sanctity and virtue, that a con- 
vent was built at the place of her birth, and she 
was installed as prioress. Here her character be- 
came still more celebrated, until, we are assured, 
''the inhabitants of all the neighbouring countries 
repaired to her, to implore her intercession with 
God !" Some, however, believing that she was 
addicted to improper practices, and that her sanc- 
tity was only a cloak to hide their perpetration, 
denounced her to the holy office, and she was 
arrested by the tribunal of Logrona. Being taken 
to the secret prisons, she died before the conclusion 
of her trial, in consequence of the severity with 
which the torture was applied, but not before she 
had confessed that her sanctity was an imposture. 
Her denouncers accused her of having made a com- 
pact with the devil, and of infanticide; and some 
reason was shewn for the latter charge, if none fex. 

^1 
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the former, by some bones being actually found in 
a place where it was asserted that she had murdered 
and buried her children. Fray Juan de la Vega 
was charged with being an accomplice of Agneda. 
He was her spiritual director, and it was stated on 
the trial, that he had seduced not only her, but 
seyeral of the nuns. He also was accused of having 
made a compact with the devil ; but he denied it, 
and although he was advanced in years, he resisted 
the torture. He confessed, however, that he had 
received payment for 11,800 masses which he had 
not said. He was declared to be suspected in the 
highest degree, and was sent to the convent Duruelo, 
where he died shortly after. The nuns, being found 
guilty of participation in these transactions, were 
distributed among a number of other convents. 

The Inquisitor General, Sandoval, had, during 
the reign of Charles II , instituted proceedings in 
the tribunal against Diaz, Bishop of Avila, alleging 
that he had made use of demons to discover hidden 
things. His motive, however, was personal pique, 
and when he had laid the declaration before five 
qualifiers, they delivered their opinion, (although they 
were devoted to the Inquisitor General, and were 
ordinarily his tools,) that there was no fact or pro- 
position in them worthy of censure. Sandoval was 
displeased at this decision, and proposed to the 
council that Diaz should be arrested; but they re- 
fused to sanction the proceeding, inasmuch as an 
arrest under such circumstances would have been a 
flagrant breach of the laws of the holy ofl&ce. The 
Inquisitor General, being now very much irritated, 
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drew up a decree for the arrest of Diaz, signed it, 
and then sent it to the council, with an order to 
register it; an order which they refused to ohey, 
as the resolution for the arrest of Diaz had not heen 
adopted hy a majority of the council. Diaz having 
in the mean time made his escape to Eome, the 
Inquisitor General, by means of the king's confessor, 
on whom he could depend, managed to convince the 
king that the ofifence with which Diaz had been 
charged was one against the crown; and Charles 
actually gave his ambassador at Rome orders to 
seize Diaz, and send him under escort to Cartha- 
gena. On his arrest being effected, the Inquisitor 
General sent the prisoner to the dungeons of the 
Inquisition of Murcia, and commanded the inquisitors 
to commence his trial. These appointed nine quali- 
fiers, men of great learning, who unanimously quali- 
fied the propositions as before, and the inquisitors 
declared that there was no cause for the arrest. 
The Inquisitor General then had him transferred to 
Madrid, where he had him accused of being an arch- 
heretic, because he had said that an intercourse with 
a demon might be permitted, in order to learn the 
art of curing the sick. Philip, as soon after his 
accession as other matters permitted, submitted the 
case to the council of Castile, who decided that the 
arrest of Diaz was contrary to the common law, as 
well as to the laws governing the holy office; and 
the supreme council then decided that Diaz should 
be set at liberty. 

On this decision being published and carried 
into effect, Sandoval formed th^ \iQ\!i \<5k%\^ ^^"^ 
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depriying the council of the power of thwarting his 
wishes. He ordered the arrest of the three coun- 
cillors who had heen most systematic in their oppo- 
sition to him ; and, making a false representation of 
the circumstances to the king, requested their dis- 
missal from the council, and in the meantime sent 
them in chains to Santiago de Granada. This hold 
act roused Philip, who submitted the case to the 
Council of Castile, and their report, which was 
rendered in a month, proposed, "that the Supreme 
Council should be re-established in the possession of 
the privileges it had enjoyed since the foundation 
of the Inquisition, and that the three members 
should be restored to their ofl&ces." The king acted 
on these recommendations, and at the same time 
commanded Sandoval to give in his resignation, and 
leave Madrid. Sandoval appealed to the Pope, who 
wrote Philip a remonstrance, on his treatment of 
one of his (the Pope's) delegates. But Philip was 
resolute, and compelled Sandoval to give way. 

On one occasion Philip complained to the Inqui- 
sition of a decree of Cardinal Judice, prohibiting the 
works of Macanaz, some of which Philip had read 
and approved. The reply of the supreme council 
was full of hardihood, being to the efifect that " he 
might suppress the holy ofl&ce if he thought proper; 
but that, according to the apostolic bulls, he could 
not prevent its exercising its office while it continued 
in eodstence." There is very little doubt that this 
reply would have secured the suppression of the 
Inquisition, for the Council of Castile in the same 
fear (1714) advised its abolition, and the ordinance 
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was actually prepared; but the queen, Isabella 
Famese, her confessor, Daubenton, and Cardinal 
Alberoni diverted him from his purpose, by mis- 
representing the conduct of Macanaz; and they 
obtained from Philip a counter-ordinance, in which he 
acknowledged " that he had paid too much attention 
to the evil advice of perfidious ministers, and that 
he approves the prohibition of the works of Macanaz, 
as favourable to the rights of the crown, and approves 
the conduct of Cardinal Judice." 

At the same time with the writings of Macanaz, 
the works of Barclay and Talon, both of whom sought 
to defend the rights of the crown against the pre- 
tensions of the Pope, were denounced; and Philip 
was weak enough on this occasion to sanction a pro- 
hibition so much affecting his own powers. 

During Philip's reign of forty-six years, the 
number of those burnt by the tribunal was 1504; 
burnt in effigy, 728 ; penances, 8736. Total, 10,968. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

In this chapter we shall relate some narratives 
of the period we have been treating of. The first 
relates to the Inquisition of Goa. 

M. Dellon, a French physician, who was travel- 
ing in the East Indies about the year 1673, was 
confined in it. He was residing at Damuan, a 
town in the East Indies in the possession of the 
Portuguese, and in the course of conversation on 
religious subjects, with ecclesiastics and others, 
gave expression to opinions far too liberal for their 
minds. He was therefore denounced to the Inqui- 
sition, but suspecting that such was the case, he 
anticipated the process which would no doubt have 
issued against him, by calling on the commissary 
and accusing himself, ojffering to amend if the com- 
missary would kindly point out wherein he had 
erred. Being known to the commissary, he was 
treated kindly, and he anticipated that nothing more 
would be heard of the matter. He was, however, 
in the habit of visiting a lady, who was beloved by 
the Governor of Damuem, (and who loved him in 
return,) as well as by a black priest, the secretary 
of the holy ofl&ce. These, being jealous of his atten- 
tions to the lady, so exerted their influence with the 
inquisitors as to cause DeWon to b^ arrested, and 
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coniined in the prison of Damuan. He was totally 
unconscious of the charge against him, nor did he 
suspect the real cause of his imprisonment, for the 
governor pretended the most sincere friendship for 
him, and oflTered him assistance in any way in which 
it could he afforded. Dellon made application after 
application to the inquisitors for his trial or release, 
hut he could not obtain any redress. The fact was 
that an auto da fe was about to be celebrated, and 
if Dellon's trial was at once proceeded with, he would 
probably be sentenced to some slight penances, and 
have to appear in the auto, after which he would 
be released. But this was not what his enemies 
wanted. He must be confined until the celebration 
of the autOy so that he could not then be released 
till the next one, which would not be held for three 
months at least. This was accordingly done, and 
it was not till after the celebration was over that 
he was taken from the prison of Damuan, (where 
he and his fellow prisoners were confined in a damp, 
loathsome apartment, where there were no conveni- 
ences, and which was filled with vermin,) and taken 
in irons on board a galley, which carried him to Goa. 
On his arrival, he was conveyed to the Inquisition, 
which he thus describes: — "The Palace of the 
Inquisition, called by the Portuguese * Santa Casa,' 
or the Holy House, is situated on one side of the 
great square, opposite to the cathedral dedicated to 
St. Catherine. It is extensive and magnificent; in 
the front are three entrances, of which the centre 
is the largest, and opens upon the grand staircase 
ascending to the hall. The tY?o o\ket ^Qit\a\s> ^^"^^^ 
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rally lead to the apartments of the inquisitors, which 
are sufficiently commodious for considerable esta- 
blishments. Within are various apartments, for the 
officers of the house ; and passing through the in- 
terior, there is a vast edifice, divided into distinct 
masses or squares of buildings, of two stories each, 
separated by small courts. In each story is a gallery, 
resembling a dormitory, containing seven or eight 
small chambers, ten feet square, the whole number 
of which is about two hundred. In one of these 
dormitories the cells are dark, being without win- 
dows, and smaller and lower than the rest ; as I had 
occasion to know, from the circumstance of having 
been taken to see them, on complaining that I was 
too rigorously treated, in order to satisfy me that I 
might fare worse. The rest of the cells are square, 
vaulted, whitewashed, clean, and lighted by a small 
grated and open window, placed at a height above 
the reach of the tallest man. All the walls are five 
feet thick. Every chamber is secured by two doors, 
one opening inwards and the other without ; the 
inner door is made in two divisions, is strong, well 
fitted, and opened by the lower half, in the manner 
of a grate ; in the upper part there is a little window, 
through which the prisoners receive their food, linen, 
and such other necessary articles as can be so con- 
veyed. There is a door to this opening, guarded 
by strong bolts. The outer door is neither so thick 
nor so strong as the other, but it is entire, and with- 
out any aperture. It is usually left open from six 
o'clock in the moming till eleven, in order to venti- 
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late the chamber through the crevices of the inner 
door." 

On entering the building, Dellon had his irons 
struck off, and was conducted to the audience 
chamber. This apartment was adorned with tapes- 
try, and had at one end a crucifix, reaching to the 
ceiling, In the center of the room was a platform, 
on which a table was placed; the only persons pre- 
sent were the Inquisitor, the Secretary, and Dellon. 
The prisoner, on entering, threw himself at the feet 
of the Inquisitor, designing to excite his pity, but 
he was coldly desired to be seated, and was ques- 
tioned as to his name and profession, which having 
replied to, he was asked if he knew the cause of his 
arrest. Dellon replied that he believed he did, and 
would inform the Inquisitor of it; but the latter 
told him there was no hurry; he had other matters 
of greater importance to attend to, and would let 
him know when he was at leisure. Dellon was then 
removed to a cell, previous to entering which, how- 
ever, his chest was brought him, and an inventory 
taken of all his property, he being informed, at the 
same time, that on his release every thing would be 
returned him. This promise, of course, was not 
kept, and Dellon wondered of what use the inven- 
tory might be. He was deprived of everything 
about his person, except his clothes, and a few pieces 
of gold which he had concealed, by previously sewing 
it into one of his garters. He was then confined 
in his cell, and was denied the use of books, or any 
other means of amusement. He was, however, well 
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treated, as regarded food and cleanliness ; and as the 
guards were all day long in the galleries from which 
the cells opened, and even slept there, he had only 
to knock at the door of his cell when he required 
anything. 

A second audience was granted only after the 
lapse of a considerahle time. Dellon was again con- 
ducted, with his head, legs, and feet naked, to the 
audience chamber, where he again found the Inquisi- 
tor and Secretary. He was sworn to tell the 
truth, as well as to preserve secrecy, and was then 
recommended to confess his errors. He made a 
confession of all that he had said which might be 
against the faith ; omitting, however, from want of 
recollection, some expressions he had once used as 
to the holy office. Not having confessed all that 
was . expected, he had his confession written down, 
and, having signed it, he was remanded to his cell. 
Two other audiences were granted him, without 
leading to the expected release, and the unhappy 
prisoner now went so far as to attempt suicide by 
starvation. He then recollected his expressions 
respecting the holy office, which he had previously 
forgotten, and demanded another audience, that he 
might acknowledge them. This was not granted 
for some time, and when he made the confession, it 
was not what the inquisitor required, and he was 
again sent back to his prison. Despair now pos- 
sessed him, and he tried suicide in a variety of ways. 
He feigned illness, and a black doctor came and bled 
him. In the absence of the doctor, he tore off his 
bandages and allowed the blood to flow, till he was 
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almost at death's door. He then repented, acknow- 
ledged to a confessor what he had done, and gra- 
dually recovered. Beuig seized with a third fit, 
he broke one of the pieces of gold which he had 
secreted, and having sharpened it, he tried to open 
his arteries, that he might bleed to death. He 
lost a great deal of blood, but not sufficient to effect 
his purpose. To prevent his again attempting to 
destroy himself, his arms and legs were manacled, 
and a collar placed on his neck, so that he could not 
use his arms. His despair prompted him to dash 
his head against the ground, until he was prevented 
by the guards, who found that kindness and per- 
suasion would do more to calm him than coercion. 
They accordingly consoled him with the prospect of 
a speedy release, and he made no more attempts 
upon himself. 

He was in anxious expectation of an auto da /?, 
but a considerable time passed without his wishes 
being fulfilled. At length, one night, he was roused 
by the officers, who entered his cell, bearing lights, 
and ordered him to put on a garment which they 
brought him. On his being dressed, he left his cell, 
and joined a large number of other prisoners who 
were assembled in the galleries, to the number of 
about 200, all ranged with their backs to the walls, 
their eyes being all they were allowed to use. They 
were all habited in black vestments, which gave the 
assemblage a most sombre and melancholy appear- 
ance. The majority were coloured persons, but 
amongst them were about a dozen white men. The 
females were ranged in an ad^oimn^ %«2AfeXNi , ^\iRx^ 
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they could not be seen by the males ; and in a cell 
were a few male prisoners, with men walking back- 
wards and forwards addressing them. The first were 
those condemned to be burnt; the moving figures 
were the confessors. The san benitos and paste- 
board hats were then brought in, and distributed. 
They were constructed and painted in the manner 
we have already described. A yellow wax light was 
given to each prisoner, and the whole were allowed 
to sit until the commencement of the procession. 
Bread and figs were distributed, and Dellon was 
somewhat comforted when, on refusing these, on the 
ground that he was not hungry, he was told that he 
had better take them and put them in his pocket, 
for that if he was not then inclined to eat, he 
assuredly would be before he returned to his cell : 
from which he inferred that he was not one of those 
condemned to be burnt. 

About sunrise, the great bell of the cathedral was 
tolled, to summon the inhabitants to take part in 
the auto da /e, and the prisoners were marched one 
by one through the hall, where the inquisitor and 
secretary were stationed. The hall was filled with 
inhabitants of Goa, whose names were entered in a 
book in the hands of the secretary; and as each 
prisoner passed through the hall, the secretary called 
out the name of an inhabitant, who stepped forward 
and acted as ''godfather'' to the prisoner, during the 
proceedings of the day, and was responsible for the 
safe custody of his person. The procession was 
headed by the Dominicans, because their patron, 
St Dominic, was the founder of the Inquisition; 
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and the least guilty (of whom Dellon was one,) 
marched first, those more guilty following, each 
holding a taper, and accompanied by his godfather. 
The procession moved through the principal streets 
of Goa, in the presence of an immense concourse of 
people, drawn from all parts of India by the attrac- 
tions of the auto da fe. At length it arrived at the 
church of St. Francis, which had been fitted up for 
the occasion. The high altar was covered with black 
cloth, and six white wax tapers were burning on it. 
Two seats resembling thrones were erected on oppo- 
site sides of the altar, one being for the inquisitor 
and his council, the other for the viceroy and his 
court. At some distance from the high altar, was 
another altar, on which were laid ten missals; on 
these the penitents were to abjure their heresies. 
From this point to the door, along the middle of the 
church, there was a passage of about three feet wide 
railed in, and within this were seats placed on each 
side, and the prisoners and their godfathers sat down 
in the order in which they entered the church. 
Those condemned to be burnt marched last, and 
before them, and behind those less guilty, a crucifix 
was carried, the face of which was towards the peni- 
tents, while the back was towards the condemned. 
This was intended to signify that mercy had been 
extended to those who had gone before, but that none 
was to be expected by those who followed. In the 
neighbourhood of this crucifix were four effigies of 
dead persons, accurately executed, and the same 
number of boxes containing the bones of these per- 
sons, or of some others who had been buried ia t]bi& 
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same grave. These were to be burnt, indicatiDg 
that the persons who were represented had been 
tried after they had gone to their graves. The 
inquisitor and the viceroy, with their respective 
suites, having taken possession of their thrones, the 
church was filled by the crowd, and the provincial 
of the Augustines preached for half an hour. Two 
readers then entered the pulpit, and read the sen- 
tences to which the various prisoners had been con- 
demned. While the sentence of each prisoner was 
being read, he was led into the middle of the aisle ; 
and on its conclusion he was taken to the altar, and 
placed in a kneeling posture, with his hands on one 
of the missals. When as many prisoners as there 
were missals had assembled at the altar, the reading 
of the sentences was suspended, and the reader 
pronounced a confession of faith, which they were 
ordered to repeat with heart and voice. They were 
then reconducted to their places, and the reading of 
the sentences recommenced. 

Dellon himself was charged with having denied 
the efficacy of baptism, with having asserted that 
images ought not to be worshiped, and with having 
spoken against the Inquisition and its ministers. 
He was sentenced to excommunication, to forfeiture 
of goods, to banishment from the Indies, to service 
in the Portuguese galleys for five years, and to such 
penances as the Inquisition might think fit to impose. 
When the sentences had been read, those who had 
incurred excommunication were released from it by 
the priests striking the clothes of the prisoners with 
a wand. Dellon mentions an instance of the super- 
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stition which governed those who were present at 
this ceremony. His godfkther on this occasion was 
the general of the Portuguese ships in the Indies, 
and this person during the ceremony would not speak 
to him, nor give him a pinch of snuff which he 
requested, so fearful was he of the excommunication 
extending itself to him ; hut as soon as absolution 
had been granted, the general embraced him, pre- 
sented his snufif box, and said that as the church 
had absolved him, he should regard him as a brother ! 
The inquisitor being now reseated, those who 
were to be burnt were brought forward separately. 
They were a black man and woman, native Chris- 
tians, accused of sorcery. The four effigies and 
boxes of bones were also brought more into view. 
The individuals whom two of these effigies resembled 
were said to be guilty of magic; of the other two, 
one had died in the holy office ; the other had died 
in his own house, and the body had long been in- 
terred in the church-yard, but as it was found that 
he had left property of very considerable value, the 
inquisitors thought that his bones ought not to be 
allowed to rest. They were accordingly disinterred, 
and were now to be burnt, he having been tried, 
and proved guilty of Judaism. It is haxdly neces- 
sary to add that all the property he left was confis- 
cated. The proceedings against the condemned were 
now read, and the bodies handed over to the secular 
powers for execution, the alcaide of the holy office 
giving each a slight blow on the breast, to testify 
that they were abandoned. They were carried to 
the banks of the river, where the i^^cAa \v^^ \»^^^3k. 
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piled the previous day, while those who had received 
absolution were reconducted to their prisons. The 
manner in which the executions took place was this. 
The condemned were asked in what religion they 
wished to die. If they replied, "In the Christian reli- 
gion," they were tied to the stake, and strangled pre- 
vious to being burnt ; but if they persisted in Juda- 
ism, or whatever other heresy they might have an 
inclination for, they were burnt alive. The day follow- 
ing that of the auto da /<?, the pictures of those who 
had been put to death on the previous day were 
carried through the Dominican churches, the name 
and crime being mentioned underneath, and were 
aflterwards permanently hung up in the churches as 
trophies of the holy office. 

Dellon returned to his prison, and next day, 
with the rest of the prisoners, attended in the 
hall to receive directions from the inquisitor as to 
his destination. He was sent to a religious house 
in the neighbourhood, where religious instruction 
was imparted to him and his fellows for some time. 
In a short time he was recalled to the holy office, 
where the inquisitor gave him written instructions 
as to the penances he was to perform. He was then 
sent on board a ship which sailed to Portugal. On 
his arrival he was made a galley slave, but, by 
means of an influential Frenchman, he was released 
soon after, and returned to France. Dellon, on the 
whole, escaped very well. He was not tortured, 
but he said that he frequentiy heard the cries of 
those who were so treated. 

The trial of Galileo, for holding and publishing 
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the opinion that the earth revolves round the sun, 
is so well known, that it is unnecessary to do more 
here than repeat the main feucts of the case. He 
was summoned to Rome, in 1615, to answer the 
charges of the Inquisition for this oflfence, and, after 
a comparatively mild reprimand, was allowed to re- 
turn home. Having afterwards written a work in 
which the same views were promulgated, he was a 
second time cited to appear hefore the tribunal of 
the holy ofl&ce at Home, in 1632-33 ; and although 
he represented that he was then seventy years of 
age, and in such an infirm state of health as to 
make travelling dangerous to him, he was compelled 
to leave Florence and appear before his judges. On 
his arrival, he had the unusual indulgence extended 
to him of residing with his friend Niccolini, instead 
of being required to lodge in the prison of the holy 
ofl&ce. He appeared several times before the Court 
of Inquisition, and eventually signed an abjuration 
of his opinions,-!^ being at the same time sentenced 
to imprisonment during the pleasure of his judges, 
and to the repetition of the seven penitential psalms 
once a-week during the following three years. 

A good deal of odium has been cast on Galileo 
in consequence of his having tamely signed an abju- 
ration of his matured opinions; but it can hardly 
be believed that a man of his strength of mind, 

* We have not room for the insertion of this document 
here ; but those desirous of reading it, as well as the sentence 
of the holy office, will find them in the Life of Galileo, pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Usefiil Knowledge ^ 
pages 59 and 62. 
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though of adyanced age, would have so acted without 
very forcible reasons; and it has in fact been con- 
jectured that, during one of the days which he spent 
in the holy office, he was tortured until he consented 
to sign whatever he was required. This supposition 
gains strength from the fact that, after this time, 
he was, in addition to his old complaints, afficted 
with hernia, which, it is said, was a consequence 
of the torture of the cord. Papers relating to the 
trial prove, indeed, that as his confession was un- 
satisfactory, he was subjected to the rigorous exarni- 
nation; a phrase which, in other cases, has been 
used to indicate the torture.* His sentence of 
imprisonment was not rigorously enforced, and he 
was in a short time allowed to return to Florence.* 
That we may appreciate the justice of his judges, 
it may be necessary to state, that previous to the 
publication of the work which caused his second 
citation to Rome, Galileo had taken the precaution 
to have it licensed by the Inquisition of Florence ; 
so that the punishment ought to have fallen on 
those who licensed it, not on the author. — The 
indulgences which Galileo enjoyed in Rome were 
not the result of the mildness of the Inquisition 
there, but were obtained for him, only after great 
exertion, by some influential friends. 

Isaac Orobio de Castro, a doctor of physic, gave 
Limborch an account of the tortures to which he 
had been subjected in the Inquisition of Madrid. 
He had been denounced as a Jew, by a Moorish 

• For proofs of this, see Quinet's **Ultramontanism," 
(English translation,) page 63. 
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servant, who had, by his orders, been whipped for 
stealing; and four years afterwards he was accused 
of practices tending to prove him a Jew. After 
being imprisoned for three years, and undergoing 
several examinations, during which he denied the 
crimes imputed to him, he was carried out of his 
prison to the place of torture. It was a large 
underground room, arched, and lighted by candles 
fastened to the walls, which were covered with black 
hangings. The inquisitor and notary sat at a table, 
placed in a recess at one end of the apartment. 
Previous to the torture being applied, the inquisitor 
admonished him to confess; but as he still affirmed 
his innocence, the inquisitor declared that as he was 
so obstinate as to suffer the torture, the holy office 
would be released from all blame if he should be 
maimed, or even if he should die under the process. 
The executioners then put on him a linen garment, 
which they drew so very close as almost to squeeze 
him to death. When he was almost dying from 
the pressure, they at once let the sides loose, the 
sudden release causing him as much anguish as the 
pressure had done. Being again admonished to 
confess, and still refusing, he had small cords tied 
round his thumbs, and they were tightened so un- 
mercifully as to cause the extremities to swell, and 
the blood to spirt from beneath his nails. As he 
still refused to confess, he was placed on a bench 
against the wall, in which were fastened several iron 
puUies having ropes running through them. The 
ropes were fastened to his arms, legs, and round 
various parts of his body, and were then draj^n^ %<5> 
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tight as to cause him the most exquisite pain. The 
bench was then knocked from under him, so as to 
cause the weight of his body to draw the knots 
closer, and increase the agony. This being over, 
he was subjected to a torture on his shins. Each 
of the instruments consisted of two upright pieces 
of wood, and five crossbars sharpened on one side, 
and somewhat like a ladder. By a peculiar motion 
the executioner struck his shins with these instru- 
ments, in such a manner as to inflict Ave severe 
blows on each of them: so severe, indeed, that 
Orobio fjEunted away. On his recovery, he had the 
last torture inflicted. The executioner tied two 
ropes round Orobio's vnists, and then put the ropes 
over his own back, which was covered with leather 
that he might not hurt himself. The executioner 
then placed his feet against the wall and fell back- 
wards, so as to cause the ropes to penetrate even 
to the prisoner's bones. This process was repeated 
three times, the ropes being placed on each new 
occasion about two inches from the former wound. 
But it happened that, on the second occasion, the 
ropes slid into the wound inflicted previously, and 
caused such an effusion of blood that the physician 
and surgeon were sent for, and were asked whether 
the torture could be continued without danger of 
death? They, being friends to Orobio, replied that 
he had strength enough to endure the remainder of 
the torture. This saved the prisoner, for had they 
answered otherwise, the torture would have been 
suspended, and inflicted over again whenever he 
had strength to bear it. As it was, Orobio had 
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only to endure one more torture; after which, he 
was remanded to his prison. His wounds were 
scarcely healed in seventy days. As he had not 
confessed under the torture, he was condemned (as 
suspected of Judaism) to wear the san-henito for two 
years, and, after that time, to perpetual banishment. 
He appears to have escaped (previous to the term 
of his penance expiring) to Holland; and died at 
Amsterdam, in 1707. 

In 1702, Don Estevan de Xeres, a rich inhabit- 
ant of Mexico, quitted America in order to reside 
in Spain, (from which he had been absent from his 
infsmcy,) and at the same time carried with him a 
considerable part of his fortune. He was now about 
fifty-four years of age. Some residents obliged the 
captain of the vessel in which Estevan had taken 
his passage to put into Lisbon. However, he con- 
sidered this accident as of small importance, and 
resolved to travel by land to Madrid. He accord- 
ingly disembarked his domestics, his effects, his gold, 
and his merchandise, and took a lodging in Lisbon, 
intending to pass a few days in that city, in order to 
recover from the fatigues of his voyage. 

The avarice of the landlord of the house wherein 
our traveller lodged was inflamed at the sight of the 
great riches which Estevan possessed, and he burned 
with desire to appropriate at least some part to him- 
self; but how was this object to be accomplished? 
To accuse him before the Inquisition was indeed a 
sure method of plundering Estevan of his treasures, 
but then the holy office would confiscate them, and 
thus become the only gainer. He at length thought 
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that in the interval between the seizure of his per- 
son and the arrival of the commissioners to confiscate 
his goods, he should be able to secrete something 
of value, and run no risk of being brought to any 
account on the subject. He therefore determined 
on this plan. Another difficulty still remained 
behind. Estevan had been only a very few days in 
Lisbon; he was a stranger, whose life was totally 
unknown to him, as well as to eveiy body else in the 
city. Upon what was he to found his accusation, so 
as to give it that appearance of probability which 
even the Inquisition required? It happened that 
this wretch had a son, as abandoned as himself, who 
had made many travels in America. He was of 
profligate morals, and embarrassed circumstances, 
and the father expected, by allowing him some small 
share of the treasures he should secure, to bring 
him over to second his base designs. He resolved 
immediately to impart his scheme to him, and went 
instantly to seek him. 

This son, worthy of such a father, accepted the 
proposal with alacrity. In his travels he had resided 
for some time in Mexico ; Don Estevan was not 
entirely unknown to him; it would be possible to 
make it appear, that a violent passion for an Indian 
beauty had prevailed upon him to gratify her and 
her friends, by some acts of adoration towards the 
sun. As the country was known to this young 
man, he would be enabled to mention the scene 
where this transaction had happened, and the wit- 
nesses who were present upon the occasion. The 
father was to add to this information, that Don 
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Estevan, since his arriyal in Lisbon, liad neglected 
to attend the churches; that he continued eveiy day, 
for some hours, shut up in his own apartment, in 
order, probably, to follow, without restraint, his 
idolatrous devotions; that this suspicion was further 
confirmed by some little figures, of a strange form, 
which he had brought with him, and which he kept 
constantly in his chamber, strictly commanding the 
servants of the house not to touch or disarrange 
them. 

Their abominable and ridiculous plot being thus 
laid, the two wretches repaired to the Mesa of the 
holy office, and delivered in their information. It 
was well received. The riches of the stranger had, 
during some days, been universally talked of in Lis- 
bon, and the opportunity of seizing upon them was 
much too favourable to be lost. The next day, late 
in the evening, Estevan was arrested, as he descended 
from his coach to enter his lodgings. He fortu- 
nately had, among the number of his domestics, a 
young negro, of about four and twenty years of age, 
whom he had educated from his infancy; and the 
faithful youth, by his extreme intelhgence, capacity, 
and exemplary conduct, but above all by his invio- 
lable attachment and affection, which resembled the 
strongest filial piety, had abundantly repaid the kind- 
ness he had shewn, and the confidence he had placed 
in him. Zamora, for this was his name, ynia pre- 
sent when his master was arrested. He knew 
enough of the Portuguese and Spanish manners 
to suspect the occasion, but in order to ascertain 
the fact, he followed at a distance the familiars 
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who conducted his benefactor. He saw them enter 
the gates of the Inquisition; and from that moment 
he formed the resolution of saving his master's life, 
or of perishing in the attempt. His first reflec- 
tion was, that without money he could not hope for 
success. He, therefore, flew back to his master's 
lodging, being acquainted with the spot where the 
most valuable eflects were deposited, from the per- 
fect confidence which was placed in his honesty. 
He, therefore, instantly ascended to the apartment, 
and seized a small chest filled with dimonds, to- 
gether with a pocket book, which contained the 
most valuable notes; he then hastened down stairs, 
and escaping amid the confusion which the event 
which had just occurred had occassioned, he went 
and hired a lodging for the night, in a remote part 
of the city. All night he was tormented by the 
most distressing anxieties; he reflected on the 
danger to which he should be exposed, were he dis- 
covered to possess the valuable effects which he had 
the good fortune to secure out of his master's pro- 
perty. Suspicion would undoubtedly be excited to 
his prejudice : he would be charged with having 
stolen them. His great project would thus be 
rendered abortive, and he would perish as a culprit, 
without any advantage to his benefactor. But where 
was he to conceal his valuable prize ? in whom should 
he confide? to whom reveal his important secret? 
At length he remembered, that, since their arrival 
in Lisbon, he had attended his master more than 
once to the house of the French consul, with whom 
he had appeared to be on terms of strict friendship. 
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He reflected, beside, that this person was not sub- 
ject to the power of the Inquisition, and would be 
able to act without endangering himself by his 
humanity. At the first dawn of day, he arose, and 
having repaired to the consul's house, he entreated 
a private audience. Being admitted, he informed 
the consul of the calamity which had befallen his 
master, of the resolution which he had formed to 
deliver him, of the means he had used to save part 
of his property, and to provide himself with a fund 
for carrying on his design, and besought him to take 
charge of the precious articles which he bore. 

The consul, surprised at the spirit and fidelity 
of the young stranger, engaged to afford him every 
assistance in his power, and promised to keep with 
the greatest safety the deposit entrusted to his care. 
He desired him to sit down, entered into conversa- 
tion with him, and asked him if he knew anything 
of the reason of his master's arrest. " Nothing in 
the world," replied the youth; "his conduct in the 
new world was always irreproachable; and since we 
disembarked in this city, I have never been absent 
from him for a moment. I can safely assert that 
he was never guilty of a single act, or word, or look, 
that betrayed even indiscretion ; no ; his riches have 
tempted some wretches to ruin him. In my honest 
opinion, if I am to speak my entire mind, Don 
Estevan made choice of a dangerous residence ; the 
master of the house appeared to me to be too inqui- 
sitive ; he harassed all our people with continual 
questions, and frequently interrogated myself con- 
cerning the life of my master. I do not \\ka Nk^^ 

a3 
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character of this man ; his son, whom I am told he 
had not seen for a long time, has been reconciled 
to him within a few days, and during that time 
they have had many private interviews and con* 
ferences together. I think I observed them to 
exchange very suspicious looks, as they viewed the 
numerous trunks and parcels which Don Estevan 
had brought with him into the house. The day 
before yesterday they spent the evening together, 
and yesterday they were never separated. Perhaps 
I am deceived, but I cannot help suspecting that 
these men are not unconcerned in the cause of our 
calamity." ** If that be the case,** replied the con- 
sul, '' I will baffle at least a part of their plot. I 
will disappoint their avarice and that of the Inqui- 
sition. I know that Estevan has caused a large 
part of his cargo to be insured at Bordeaux ; I will 
require that this be sequestered to secure the charges 
of my countrymen, so that if you succeed in your 
generous enterprise, Estevan will not, at least, be 
ruined. — But how do you intend to proceed in this 
design?" "I know not; but this good fortune is 
a favourable omen of my success." " Consider the 
dangers you incur." ** They are great, I am aware, 
but I fear them not." "How do you propose to 
begin ? " "I cannot tell ; Providence will be my 
guide." "But if you fail?*' "Then I have 
nothing that I would wish to live for.** 

They resolved, in order to avoid all suspicion, 
that Zamora should only visit him in the night, to 
give an account of his proceedings, and to receive 
the money necessary for the furtherance of his plans. 
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The consul gave him the key of a private door in 
his garden, shewed him a private staircase hy which 
he might ascend unnoticed to his chamher, and 
agreed with him on a private signal to be made at 
the door. After arranging these points they sepa- 
rated, the consul filled with uneasiness for the fate 
of the young stranger, and Zamora elated with hope, 
from the auspicious commencement of his plans. 

That very morning the consul repaired to the 
lodgings of Estevan; the commissioners of the In- 
quisition were there before him, and had begun 
to make an inventory of the goods of the prisoner. 
The consul, by virtue of the treaty of commerce 
which existed between the two nations, exhibited 
to them the insurance of the company at Bordeaux, 
and required, in order to secure the interests of his 
countrymen, that all the effects of Estevan should 
be sequestered until the termination of his trial. 
At the same time, calling to mind the suspicions 
expressed by Zamora, he required that the entire 
house should be searched, lest any part of the pro- 
perty of the prisoner should have been removed out 
of his own apartments. The host, terrified for the 
consequences of this proceeding, and knowing that 
the Inquisition was inexorably severe in punishing 
this kind of peculation, exclaimed that he himself 
had intended to have made the same demand, 
because the parcels belonging to the prisoner were 
so numerous, that in the confusion of his first arrival 
they had been placed in every part of the house, 
and some even in his own chamber, as he took 
care to specify. By these means, this kxLQ.N[^^ \^^\sl% 
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entangled in the net which himself had laid, com- 
pletely lost the reward of his iniquity, and nothing 
was left him hut the remorse which follows so 
atrocious an action. The spirit and presence of mind 
of the consul also compelled the commissioners to 
forego their claim for the immediate possession of 
the property of Estevan, and they viewed with the 
utmost regret the danger in which they were of 
losing so rich a hooty. 

Meanwhile, Zamora, whose spirits were now con- 
siderahly tranquilised, exerted all his ingenuity to 
devise a mode of proceeding which naight finally con- 
duct him to the event which his hecui; so anxiously 
desired. His first and most important step was to 
penetrate into the mansion of the holy office, hut 
this attempt was attended with great difficulty, and 
perhaps with imminent danger. It depended en- 
tirely on the prohahility of the pretext which he 
should make use of on the occasion. A thousand 
different projects occurred to his mind ; he compared 
them all, hut no two agreed together. Thus a day 
passed without his heing ahle to resolve on any 
thing. So he returned to his lodging, discharged 
his deht there, and procured another in a more 
convenient part of the city. Being secure of not 
wanting money, and of heing ahle to make all the 
sacrifices necessary for the liheration of his hene- 
fjEustor, he retired to rest once more, uncertain how 
he should hegin; and recruited by repose the in- 
cessant fatigue, both of body and mind, which he 
had undergone during the last twenty-four hours. 

The moment he awoke, he again began to revolve 
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the ideas which were uppermost in his mind, when 
one thought occurred to him, which exhibited the 
possibility of gaining access to the mansion of the 
Inquisition without giving rise to any suspicion. He 
instantly rose, meditated upon the part which he 
was to play, and composed his dress, his figure, his 
mien, so as best to suit the character he assumed. 
At length, when he thought himself sufficiently pre- 
pared to deceive all observation, by an apparent 
simplicity, and to answer every objection that might 
be made to his declarations, he sallied forth and 
repaired to the holy office. It was about ten o'clock 
in the morning. He begged to speak to the Grand 
Inquisitor. The guards and attendants treated him 
with rudeness, " His eminence is asleep." ** I will 
wait then." " So you may wait ! On whose part do 
you come?" ** On my own." "Your own indeed; 
perhaps you belong to some master?" " Yes, to Don 
Estevan." In a moment their tone was changed; 
they took him for an informer. ** Enter, good friend, 
his eminence shall be apprised of your visit." A 
messenger was instantly despatched with the intelli- 
gence, and returned back almost instantly. "His 
eminence," said the messenger, " is engaged at pre- 
sent, but he has commanded his private secretaiy, 
the right reverend father Juan Maria, of the most 
illustrious order of St. Dominic, to give you an 
audience." They then conducted him through a 
number of magnificent apartments, and brought him 
at length to that of the secretary, who was carelessly 
reclining on a sofa, after having just finished his 
chocolate. He was in the act of saluting a yo\3JQ% 
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lady, concerning whom we are not to make too many 
inquiries. ** Go in peace/* said he, " my dear sister, 
and sin no more ;" a smile was her reply, as she left 
the room. "Well, my son, you belong then to this 
wretch Estevan? He is a great sinner, is he not? 
He is a new Christian, his mother was a Jewess, 
dont you say so ? Shall I write down your deposi- 
tion?" "Most reverend and illustri . . . ." 
•* Come, my son, dont tremble so ; take courage ; you 
are here in the very temple of justice and of mercy. 
" I thought so when T entered it, most illustrious. 
Ah! Don Estevan; he is the cause of my grie£ 
Consider, most reverend father, how frequently in 
Mexico he promised to have me baptised, but some 
business or other always interfered." "Tell of his 
impiety, my son; he is an atheist, he mocks at the 
sacraments. Well, my good child, go on." " Well, 
reverend father, he promised to secure me this 
blessing in Europe ; but see, he has been arrested, 
and I am not baptised ; and if by any misfortune I 
should now die, poor Zamora would go directly into 
hell." "Bone Dem! my son, God will not allow 
such a thing to happen; but what was he arrested 
for?" " I know not, most reverend father, I suppose 
by the government ; but finding myself forsaken and 
abandoned to myseK, I imagined that, as the Grand 
Inquisitor and all who surround him are saints, 
none were so proper to extricate me from the dan- 
ger in which I stand." " Gloria Patri, et Filio, et 
Spiritui sancto. Yes, my dear son, we will rescue 
you from the claws of the devil. It is God himself 
who has been your conductor hither!" "Ah! good 
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father, what joy, what happiness for me ! Here are 
fifty pieces of gold ; they are the fruit of my labour 
from my childhood; will your roTerence condescend 
to employ this money in having masses said for my 
salvation?" "Fifty pieces! I will instruct you, I 
will teach you your catechism; I will be your 
sponsor, with my niece, whom you saw here just 
now; and I trust that his eminence the Grand Inqui- 
sitor will condescend to perform the ceremony; but 
what business have you at present?" ** None, I have 
now no place; I have given your reverence all that 
I had, but I would rather fjEust than lose my salva- 
tion." "The harmlessness of the dove!— Well, 
I will attach you to the holy office, it is the way to 
heaven. What can you do ?" "I know a little of 
cooking and gardening; I can shave well; besides 
I am active and alert. I have a quick eye, a ready 
ear, and an excellent memory." "And discretion?" 
"I can answer for that." "Excellent!" replied the 
secretary, and rang a small bell which lay upon the 
table. "Major domo," said he to a man who entered 
and stood respectfully at the door, " this young negro 
is a catechumen, whom his eminence and I take 
under our special protection. I recommend him to 
you; you will employ him in whatever he is found 
fit for; I entrust him to your care. Give him a 
chamber to himself, and see that he be well fed and 
well treated. Go; and you, my son, follow him, work, 
and pray that you may not fell into temptation." 
The major domo and Zamora bent their knees with 
submission, and his reverence honoured them with 
his salutation, Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus. 
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If Zamora had dared to giTO ^^mj to the feelings 
of his soul, to what transports would he not have 
yielded; but he was obliged to confine them within 
his own heart. He was anxious, aboTO all things, 
to apprise the consul of his success. But for some 
days, they might watch his steps, as the power- 
ful protection of father Juan Maria had excited 
jealousy among the domestics of the house. It was 
therefore necessary that he should depriye them of 
even the slightest pretext to ii^ure him. He accord- 
ingly employed the first month in conciliating the 
good-will of everbody around him. He studied, assi- 
duously, the catechism of father Juan, he anticipated 
his desires, he guessed at his intentions, and grati- 
fied his smallest wishes. When presented by him 
to the Grand Inquisitor, he had been equally suc- 
cessful in recommending himself to that prelate. 
Without being elated by this favour, and without 
even boasting of his credit among his inferiors, he 
used his utmost exertions to please them. He 
assisted their labours, executed their commissions, 
drank with them, concealed or excused their errors, 
so that in a short time he became the object of 
imiversal affection in the holy office. 

It was above all to the alcaide and the guards of 
the prisoners that he studied to recommend himself. 
The alcaide had a mistress, of whom he was jealous ; 
and Zamora, by executing his business in the house, 
enabled him to absent himself more frequently. 
The guards were fatigued with their duty; Zamora 
watched for them, and passed whole nights in their 
places. He entertained them with accounts of his 
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travels, and of his countiy, and sometimes a few 
bottles of wine promoted the hilarity of the evening. 
Still all this was very far from the object upon 
which his heart was set. Already, thanks to the 
confidence which he enjoyed, and to his reason, he 
had got access to the dungeons of upwards of fifty 
prisoners, but without entering the only one he 
wished to behold. How was he to discover it? Of 
whom should he enquire? The most indififerent 
question might occasion his destruction. However, 
he went to visit his friend the consul, who, delighted 
at his success, supported his courage, but was unable 
to give him any hint of what he wished to know. 
The fatiguing restraint of the part which he was 
thus obliged to play for upwards of four months, 
and his increasing anxiety, undermined both his 
health and his spirits, and he would probably have 
sunk beneath the weight of his afiOiction had not 
heaven come to his relief. 

One morning, as he stood in the galleiy with 
the guards, the major-domo brought a note to the 
alcaide. The alcaide immediately ordered six of 
them to take their carbines. This was the usual 
sign that they were about to conduct a prisoner to 
the board of the holy office. Zamora was going to 
retire, when the alcaide said to him, " Come you 
also with us, you will behold a quarter you are not 
as yet acquainted with." These words made him 
tremble with anxiety. He followed them. The 
alcaide then opened a door which, till then, Zamora 
had always seen shut. They ascended to an upper 
floor, and came to a gallery less dark than that 
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below. "This is the quarter of the Hidalgos^ or 
people of quality," said the alcaide. At last they 
arrived at one chamber; the bars were withdrawn, 
the double doors were opened; **You are sam- 
moned," said the alcaide to the prisoner within. A 
person then came forth: it was EstOTan himself! 
He proceeded, with his eyes fixed on the ground; 
he raised them, and beheld his fedthful follower. 
Zamora, shuddering with terror lest some slight 
gesture might occasion the destruction of both, 
placed his finger upon his lips. Estevan ui^der- 
stood the signal, and went forward without betraying 
the least emotion. Zamora, being thus set at ease, 
suffered him to proceed with his escort, and availing 
himself of the confidence which he enjoyed in the 
house, returned during the absence of Estevan to 
his dungeon, the door of which was left open. He 
examined its position, upon what external part of 
the building the window opened, how many bars 
secured it, and at what height it stood from the 
ground. It was over the gardens ; the elevation 
about fifty feet. No windows, where any dangerous 
observation could be made, were directed towards 
this quarter; this was all he wanted to know. .He 
came forth, and nobody observed him. He then 
descended and waited Estevan*s return. For a long 
time Zamora had been ready to take advantage of 
any fortunate event. After a lapse of about two 
hours, Estevan returned with the same retinue; 
their eyes again met, and much meaning was in the 
glance. Being arrived at the door of his dungeon, 
Estevan entered. The alcaide was about to bolt the 
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door, when the officious Zamora offered to spare him 
the trouhle, and pretending to employ some force, 
and drawing close the inner door, he passed his 
hand through the wicket hy which the food of the 
prisoners is introduced, and let a small billet fiedl 
within. Then, having shut both doors, he retired 
with the guards and the alcaide. Estevan snatched 
this billet as the palladium of his fate, and read, — 
** Courage t PaMence, Silence, Attention^ and above aU, 
Tear After You Read.'* As soon as they descended 
the stairs, the alcaide said to Zamora, " He did not 
recognise you, — I observed him attentively, — not 
the least symptom of emotion escaped him." *'It 
was owing to his passing suddenly from darkness 
into light," answered Zamora; "and what if he 
had recognised me ? In coming hither, I have done 
my duty, and let him do his." " That is well said," 
replied the alcaide; "but when are you to be bap- 
tised?" "I know not: in three or four months, 
as his reverence promised me: my godmother is 
gone to Madrid, and he waits for her return. But 
Mr. Alcaide, you must be fsttigued : a glass of wine 
and a biscuit will not be unacceptable : let us ascend 
to my chamber." "With all my he«ui;." 

The evening came, and Zamora, being at length 
alone, could indulge in the excess of his joy, and 
meditate on what remained to be done to crown 
with success an enterprise which he had hitherto 
conducted with so much skill. The most dangerous 
step was, by unexpected good fortune, prosperously 
accomplished. Estevan knew that his friend was 
near, and must suspect his intention; they had ^^<^tl 
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one another, and no suspicion had been excited. 
He was therefore free from all apprehension on that 
account, but when would another opportunity of 
seeing him occur? should he wait till he was again 
summoned to an audience? Alas! that might not 
be for a Teiy long time : the Inquisition was slow 
in its proceedings. His impatience excited him to 
action; he resolved to depend on his own address, 
upon fortune, which had hitherto been so propitious, 
and upon the favour and protection of heaven, 
which he humbly hoped would uphold the innocent. 
The next morning he was in the garden which 
lay beneath the window of Estevan ; he had worked 
there an hundred times without suspecting that he 
was so near his unfortunate master. The gatdener 
was accustomed to see him there, and never inter- 
fered with any work that he did; he knew that 
father Juan was his protector, and that was enough. 
This gardener was a man upwards of sixty years 
of age, and extravagantly fond of brandy, which 
Zamora took care to provide for him in abundance. 
He had, by his good-natured attentions, rendered 
himself equally agreeable to the wife, so that Zamora 
was like the master of the house. It was necessary 
to pass through this house, in order to enter the 
garden from the street, into which the outer door 
opened. None but persons belonging to the Inqui- 
sition were allowed to enter there. The confidence 
of the gardener, the good will of his wife, and the 
liberty which was necessary for the performance of 
his work, had enabled Zamora to obtain a key of 
their door. By day or by night, at any hour that 
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he pleased, he could enter the garden unnoticed, 
and this had been the case almost ever since he 
had been in the house. Upon that day, he em- 
ployed himself in ascertaining ^hich of the windows 
that opened into the garden belonged to the dungeon 
of his master: he had taken care to count the 
number of doors which opened into the galleiy, and 
by reckoning the same number of windows, he flat- 
tered himself that he had ascertained the right 
one. However, to remove all doubt, he took a 
spade, and pretending to dress some beds of flowers, 
he whistled a plaintive air which was well known to 
the inhabitants of Mexico. He was not mistaken : 
by reason of the silence which reigned in the Inqui- 
sition, the tune reached the ear of Estevan, who 
instantly made signal, by coughing within, that he 
was sensible of the presence of his faithful servant. 
Secure on this point, Zamora devoted himself 
for some days to assist the servants whose business 
it was to convey their food to the prisoners in the 
morning and evening. They became at length so 
used to his assistance that they fell into the habit 
of calling him when this duty was to be performed. 
It was commonly done at noon and at six in the 
evening. Some of the guards always attended the 
servants, but whatever may be the rigour of the 
internal discipline of the Inquisition, it happens here, 
as well as elsewhere, that a duty frequently repeated 
at stated hours, is very apt to be performed negli- 
gently, and with remissness. By these means he had 
the opportunity of sometimes approaching Estevan, 
but the season did not seem to him propitious to h\& 

a4 
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Tiews, the days being still too long. He determined 
to wait patiently for the autumn, since the darkness 
of the OTenings would then better conceal their cor- 
respondence. The autumn arrived, and Zamora 
now formed his final resolution. He therefore sup- 
plied himself with money, which was necessary to 
forward his enterprise, and to provide against evezy 
accident. At length, one evening, as he conveyed 
to Estevan his supper through the wicket, he con- 
trived adroitly to let fall a second billet, — "To- 
morrow, at the same hou/r; caution,'* The next 
evening, at the hour of distribution, he took care to 
be at hand. His comrades arranged the suppers of 
the prisoners upon plates, in order to convey them 
to their cells. Zamora took charge of the basket 
which contained the portions of bread. They then 
set forward. In going along, one piece of bread fell 
from the basket, or appeared to fall. Zamora picked 
it up, and placed it under his arm. The distribution 
then was made from door to door, and Zamora con- 
trived to introduce through that of Estevan, the 
piece of bread which he had picked up. Never, in 
his entire existence, did he experience anxiety equal 
to that which he suffered, from the moment when 
his pretended awkwardness caused the bread to fsdl 
from the basket, until that in which he conveyed 
it to the hand of Estevan. He had substituted 
it by stealth, in the kitchen, for another piece, 
which he left there, in order that there might not 
appear to be a piece too many, and thus create 
suspicions in such a place as the holy office, where 
the smallest trifles do not pass unnoticed. This 
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piece of breads which exactly resembled those dis- 
tributed to the prisoners, had been prepared at the 
house of the consul, and it contained a file. Let 
the reader conceive, if it be possible, the anxiety 
of this fEuthful youth, until he was certain that it 
was in the possession of Estevan. The sudden tran- 
sition from so tormenting a state of inquietude to the 
rapture which he felt in his success, overpowered 
his spirits so much that, on his descending the stairs, 
he fainted away. Eveiy body flew to his assistance, 
every one was prodigal of attention. Even father 
Juan Maria, when informed of the accident, came 
to see him. He quickly recovered his senses, and 
with these his native presence of mind. He ascribed 
his weakness to the oppressive heat of the day, and 
the little food which he had taken. Eveiy word was 
heard with interest, every thing readily believed, 
and his precious secret was secure from detection. 
He then allowed Estevan time sufficient to avail 
himseK of the invaluable aid of the file. The 
festival of Christmas approached, and this was the 
season which Zamora had made choice of for his 
enterprise. 

In those days the friers, fatigued by the severity 
of their duties, were accustomed to spend more 
time at table, in order to recruit their strength and 
spirits, and were, therefore, likely to pass their 
nights in more profound repose. The nights then 
were long and dark, and Zamora took care to choose 
a time when there was no moon. On the night 
which preceded the eve of Christmas day, Zamora 
cast into his master's cell a third biUet> — ** Ij >^cr>)i. 
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are ready, to-morrow, after dinner, leave some wine 
in your bottle." The answer that he wished for 
was returned: this was on Christmas eve. Upon 
the day of this festival, Zamora enjoyed a still 
greater fiEusility of correspondence. At the hour of 
distributing their supper to the prisoners, the greater 
pcui; of the servants, the guard, and the alcaide 
were still at church. Zamora then threw in his 
last billet, — ** To-morrow, between midnight and one 
o'clock, let down the cord, and get yourself ready" 
How long did this day appear to Zamora and his 
unfortunate friend ! — The evening came ; the rou- 
tine of the day being over about six o'clock, the 
Grand Inquisitor and the majority of the superior 
members of the Inquisition sat down to table. The 
wine was not spared. At nine they separated, and 
in half an hour more they were all buried in a 
profound sleep. The alcaide then said to Zamora, 
" Every body is asleep, as you perceive, and there 
are no rounds to go to night; — I will go and spend 
a few hours with Donna Jacintha,'* (his mistress.) 
**Well," replied Zamord,, "I have promised to sup 
with the gardener and his wife; if you please, 
we will go out together." The alcaide desired the 
guard to watch well. They promised as usual, and 
in half an hour after they were as fast asleep as 
every other person. When the principal fails in 
his duty, it seldom happens that the subalterns 
are on the alert. Zamora and the alcaide then 
went out, and each repaired to the place of his ap- 
pointment. Zamora supped with the gardener and 
his wife. He had supplied himself with excellent 
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wine ; joj, laughter, and songs heightened the plea- 
sure of the repast; humper followed humper — 
and at eleven o'clock, the gardener leaned snoring 
on the tahle. The wife soon followed her lord's 
example, and Zamora was left alone. 

The clock now struck twelve. Zamora extin- 
guished the candles, and on tiptoe descended the 
stairs. He entered the garden. It was perfectly 
dark, and rained violently. He first ran to dig up 
a rope ladder which he had concealed heneath a hed 
of flowers, of which he alone had the care, under 
the pretence of cultivating them for father Juan 
Maria. After some search he found it, and flew to 
the window. A slight whistle was the signal, and 
in a moment after, a thin cord which he had con- 
veyed to Estevan descended; he fastened it to his 
ladder, and then gave it a gentle pull. With the 
greatest delight he saw the ladder ascend. The 
agitation which he endured was now most dreadful. 
Estevan appeared, and in a moment more they were 
in each other's arms. They flew across the garden, 
entered the street, and were soon at a distance from 
the dreadful place. "Come," at length cried Zam- 
ora, " thanks to the father of all mercies, we are 
safe." They were then ahout to enter the street 
adjacent to the garden of the consul, when a man 
appeared. It was the alcaide. " Is this you, Zam- 
ora," said he; "and this man, surely I know his 
face?" The moment was dreadful — it was the 
decisive one. — Zamora seized the arm of the alcaide, 
and put a pistol to his hreast. " If you speak," said 
he, " death ! if you are silent, a thousand ltasi<5i6»N!' 

^4* 
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"Neither," said the alcaide; "you fly, I perceive: 
let me accompany you — that is all I wish." Zam- 
ora hesitated. " Fear nothing," continued the alcaide, 
"I have lost every thing — Jacintha was false — she 
is now no more — Lisbon is now no place for me." 
" Come," said Zamora. The meeting, the conversa- 
tion, the resolution, all passed in a time much shorter 
than the description occupies. They then entered 
the garden of the consul, flew across it in a mo- 
ment, reached the door, ascended the stairs, and 
here had their liberty secure, in the asylum of his 
chamber. 

After Estevan had returned heartfelt thanks to 
his deliverer, the consul said that he must have 
endured much during his imprisonment. " From 
the day I beheld Zamora," he replied, " hope resumed 
her station in my heart, and I ceased to suffer. But 
why my arrest? what had I done? what was my 
crime?" "Have not your judges informed you?" 
" Not a syllable." " No matter, you are safe. 
Forget your woes, forget your enemies, they have 
suffered for their villany. My exertions, in depriv- 
ing your unworthy host of the booty of which he had 
robbed you, and which he expected to secure by 
your destruction at the auto da fe^ rendered him 
unable to recompense his equally detestable son; 
this base accomplice revenged himself by parricide. 
Flight snatched him from the sword of offended jus- 
tice, he traversed Spain, and reached France, where 
new crimes conducted him to the scaffold. At the 
moment of death, he declared the crime which he 
and his father had been guilty of towards you. This 
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declaration, properly authenticated, had reached me, 
and if heaven had not smiled on Zamora, I would 
have laid it before the Grand Inquisitor; but God, 
in his own wisdom, has decreed otherwise. It now 
only remains that we should convey you to a country 
where you may be out of the reach of envy and of 
danger. I have prepared everything : there is a 
vessel ready to attend my orders, in which you may 
fly from this unpropitious soil. This casket, and 
these notes, which Zamora entrusted to my care, 
will secure you from any immediate want; and I 
pledge myself to watch over your property, and to 
preserve; at least, a considerable part of it. Let us, 
however, suffer the first commotion, which your 
flight will occasion, to subside. For know that, by 
the maxims of the Inquisition, your death alone 
could expiate the guilt of an escape. You are 
here in a place of security, and I exult in the 
thought of being instrumental in your preservation." 
The sun had risen before their interesting con- 
versation was ended. The alcaide, whom they had 
totally forgotten, now returned to their recollection. 
On entering, they had in a few words informed the 
consul of his case, who entrusted him to the care 
of his valet, with orders to watch him carefully. 
Zamora then hastened to see him. ** I expected 
you," said the unhappy man ; "I can follow you no 
further. A burning fever consumes me ; I have 
lost everything that bound me to life. The fiEiithless 
— what shall I say ? — love ! revenge ! oh revenge ! 
if men but knew the horrid remorse by which it is 
succeeded." 
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From the very first day, a violent delirium dis- 
tracted the miserable sufferer. " Jacintha ! oh Pith- 
less Jacintha!" he exclaimed in his frenzy. His 
strength decayed, the violence of his disorder in- 
creased, all remedy became fruitless, and in that 
dreadful situation he expired. In order to avoid 
all dangerous explanations, he was privately interred 
in the chapel of the consul, and it was generally 
believed in the Inquisition of Lisbon that he had 
fjEivoured the escape of Estevan, and fled in his 
company. 

The consul suffered some days to pass away, 
during which he caused a report to be circulated 
that Estevan and Zamora had been seen in the 
mountains of Alenteijo, as they were endeavouring 
to gain the little port of Lagos, in order, doubtless, 
to endeavour to embark thence. This piece of 
news, passing from one person to another, at last 
gained the greatest credit, and all the attention of 
the familiars of the holy ofl&ce was turned in that 
direction. This was what the consul had expected, 
and accordingly some spies, who had been observed 
about his hotel, entirely disappeared. He profited 
by this moment of calm. The master of the vessel 
was now ready, he accordingly sailed, and brought 
to near the cape of La Roca. The consul set out 
in the evening, Estevan and Zamora, both dressed 
in his livery, being behind his coach. On their 
arrival at Cascao, the ship's cutter was waiting for 
them. He caused them to go on board her, and 
himself conducted the two fugitives to the vessel, 
where he entrusted them to the care of the captain, 
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whom he ofl&cially ordered to answer for their safety 
to his government. Then, after a tender embrace, 
they separated. 

The consul returned to Lisbon, while nobody 
suspected the motive of his short journey. The 
ship immediately sailed, and, after a prosperous 
voyage, landed Estevan and Zamora safe at Bor- 
deaux. Being secure in this retreat, they mutually 
vowed never to separate, and to make the spot of 
their delivery that of their permanent habitation. 

The following singular tale is vouched for by 
Gavin, who inserted it in his "Master Key to 
Popery," and who had the circumstances related to 
him by a young lady, one of the parties concerned, 
whom he met in France some time after the occur- 
rence. 

In 1706, after the battle of Almanza, a portion 
of the French troops was quartered in Saragossa, 
and the commander levied considerable sums, for the 
maintenance of his men, on the various bodies of 
Jesuits, Dominicans, and Carmelites in the city. 
On the Dominicans (most of whom were connected 
with the holy ofl&ce) being called upon to contribute 
their quota, they civilly excused themselves, saying 
that they were imable to pay, unless they used the 
silver bodies of their saints; by which artifice they 
imagined they would exempt themselves from any 
payment. In this they were, however, deceived. 
M. de Legal, the lieutenant general, informed them 
that he would receive the saints with all due 
deference. Finding that they had no escape from 
the payment, unless the populace rose a^avo&t \Xs!^ 
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soldiery, the Dominicans decided on walking through 
the streets in procession, for the purpose of deliyer- 
ing up their saints, hoping hy this course to exas- 
perate the people against the military despotism to 
which they were subjected, and thus save their 
darling images. M. de Legal, seeing their aim, drew 
up his men, that he might shew due respect to the 
procession; and received the saints, whom he at 
once sent to the mint to be melted down, politely 
assuring the discomfited ecclesiastics that he would 
carefully return any surplus which might remain 
after paying the required amount. Frustrated in 
their scheme, the Dominicans now complained to the 
inquisitors, who at once proceeded to excommunicate 
the audacious lieutenant general, hoping by this 
ingenious plan to release the saints from the mint. 
The excommunication being drawn up, the secretary 
of the holy ofl&ce was ordered to go and read it to 
Legal; who, far from being offended, courteously 
took the papers, and informed the secretary that 
he would reply to it in the morning. He kept his 
promise. He ordered his secretary to draw up a 
copy of the excommunication, substituting the names 
of the inquisitors for his own; and in the morning 
despatched him with four regiments of soldiers to 
the Inquisition, desiring him to read the excom- 
munication to the inquisitors, and if they ventured 
to make any noise, or to resist, he was to eject 
them from the building, release all prisoners, and 
quarter the soldiers in the house. It may easily be 
conceived that the inquisitors were very much sur- 
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prised at their position, and they cried out lustily 
against the heretic Legal, upon which the soldiers 
escorted them from the building to a house which 
had been assigned to them. The prisons were then 
thrown open, the prisoners released, and the soldiers 
established themselves in the place. The released 
prisoners amounted to four hundred, among whom 
were sixty young women, who, it appears, formed the 
seraglios of the three inquisitors. The Archbishop 
of Saragossa, fearing the scandal which would in- 
evitably be caused by this disgraceful discovery, 
desired M. Legal to send these young women to his 
palace, and he would take care of them ; and in the 
meantime he had an ecclesiastical censure published 
against all who should groundlessly defame the holy 
office. To his request, M. Legal replied, that he 
would gladly have obliged him, but as to the young 
women he could not aid him, the French officers 
having undertaken the charge of them. 

Some time after this occurrence, Gavin, while 
traveling in France, met one of these young women, 
with whom he had been acquainted previous to her 
incarceration in the holy office, and she gave him 
an account of the circumstances which had placed 
her there. Her story was to this effect : One day, 
she had accompanied her mother on a visit to a 
countess of her acquaintance, and there met Don 
Francisco Torrejon, the confessor of the lady she 
was visiting, and second inquisitor of the holy office. 
After they had drank chocolate, he asked her a 
variety of questions as to her age, her confessor's 
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name, and, among the rest, a number of qaestiobs on 
religion, which she could not answer. His serioos 
looks frightened her, and as he perceived that they 
did so, he desired the countess to assure her that 
he was not so severe as he appeared to be ; and after 
caressing her, he went away, saying, '* My dear child, 
I shall remember you till the next time.'* She did 
not then understand the meaning of his words, she 
being only fifteen years of age. That night, when 
the feunily had retired to rest, a loud knocking at 
the door disturbed her. On rising hastily she found 
that the disturbers were familiars of the holy office, 
who came for her. Her father gave her into their 
hands, and she was carried in a coach to the Inqui* 
sition, it being supposed by her family that she was 
imprisoned for some crime against religion. 

As the young prisoner expected to die that night, 
she was rather surprised when she was conveyed to 
a noble and well furnished room, where a maid 
attended her with sweetmeats and cinnamon water, 
requesting her to refresh herself before she should 
retire to rest. Her fear would not allow her to eat, 
but she prayed the maid to inform her whether she 
was to die that night or not? Mary answered, " Die ! 
you do not come here to die, but to live like a 
princess, and you shall want for nothing in the world 
but the liberty of going out ; so pray, be not afraid, 
but go to bed and sleep easy, for to-morrow you shall 
see wonders in this house." In the morning, Mary 
brought her some chocolate and biscuits, and after- 
wards supplied her with several articles of dress, 
suitable to a lady of quality ; and presented her with 
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a gold snuff box, with the portrait of Don Francisco 
in it. Her surprise did not get the better of her 
judgment ; she considered that a refusal of the pre- 
sent might cause the loss of her life; while, being 
now aware of the designs of the Inquisitor, she 
thought it as unsafe to accept, as to refuse it. 
At length she desired Mary to tell Don Fran- 
cisco, that she did not hesitate to accept the arti* 
cles of apparel he had provided for her, as they 
were suitable to her wants ; but as she took no snuff, 
she begged that he would excuse her if she did not 
accept the box. Mary delivered the message, and 
returned with a picture, set in gold and diamonds, 
saying, that his lordship had mistaken, and he 
desired she would accept the picture. While she 
was considering how she ought to act, Mary advised 
her to accept not only the picture, but anything else 
the Inquisitor might send her, and to submit entirely 
to his will, for if she did not, she would inevitably 
be put to death, while if she did, she would find 
him complaisant and kind. In an agony of fear, 
she desired Mary to reply to the message as she 
thought fit, and the maid retired for the purpose of 
doing so. On her return, she told her that Don 
Francisco would honour her with his company at 
supper, and had desired that she might be furnished 
with clothes, and any thing else she required. Mary 
then said, "Madam, I may now call you my mistress, 
and must tell you, that I have been in the holy office 
these fourteen years, and know the customs of it 
very well ; but as silence is imposed upon me upon 
pain of death, I cannot tell you aYV^l\ivc\!^ ^-^<i«^ 

^5 
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what concerns your own person. So, in the first 
place, do not oppose the holy £Ather*8 will ; secondly, 
if you see any young ladies here, do not ask them 
any questions, neither will they ask you, and take 
care that you never tell them any thing. You may 
come and divert yourself among them at such hours 
as are appointed ; you shall have music, and all sorts 
of recreations ; three days hence you shall dine with 
them; they are all ladies of quality, young and 
merry ; you will live so happily here, that you will 
have no wish to go abroad; and when your time 
is expired, then the holy fathers will send you out 
of this country, and marry you to some nobleman; 
Never mention your own name, nor Don Francisco*8, 
to any ; if you see here some young ladies you have 
formerly been acquainted with, no notice must be 
taken, nor anything talked of but indifferent mat- 
ters." 

In the evening, Mary told her that Don Francisco 
was about to visit her, and in a short time he made 
his appearance, ** not with the gravity of an Inquisi- 
tor ^ hut with the gaiety of an officer'* He saluted 
her respectfully, and told her that he had visited 
her out of respect for her family ; that some of her 
lovers had procured her ruin, by denouncing her to 
the holy ofl&ce, in matters of religion ; that her sen- 
tence was, that she should be burnt alive in the dry 
pan, with a gradual fire ; but that he out of pity for 
her, had stopped the execution of it. She threw 
herself at his feet and cried, ** Ah ! Seignior, have 
you stopped the execution for ever?" To which he 
replied, " That only belongs to you to stop it or not," 
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and he then ahruptly took his leave. The miserable 
prisoner then cried bitterly, and asked Mary what 
was the meaning of the dry pan, and gradual fire, 
for she expected to die by it. Mary replied that she 
need not fear, she should soon see them, but they 
were intended for those only who opposed the holy 
father's will, not for those who were obedient to 
him. And on being informed as to what had tran- 
spired between the Inquisitor and his prisoner, Mary 
said, "You do not yet know his temper: he is 
extremely kind to people that are obedient to him, 
but if they are not, he is as unmerciful as Nero; 
so, foi^ your own sake, take care to oblige him in 
all respects ; and now, dear madam, pray go to sup- 
per, and be easy." She could not, however, be 
easy ; the thoughts of the dry pan, and gradual fire, 
troubled her so much, that sleep was banished from 
her eyes for the night. 

Early in the morning Mary got up, and told her 
that as nobody was yet stirring in the house, she 
would, if her mistress would promise secrecy, shew 
her the dry pan and gradual fire. She took her 
down stairs, and brought her into a room with a 
thick iron door ; and within it was an oven burning, 
and a large brass pan, having a cover fastened with 
a large padlock. In the next room there was a 
large wheel, covered on both sides with thick boards, 
Mary opened a small window in the centre of it. 
and holding a candle, desired her to look. Then 
she saw that the inner circumference of the wheel 
was set with sharp razors. After that, Mary shewed 
her a pit full of serpents and toads. She then said^ 
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*'Now, my good mistress, 1 11 tell you the use of 
these three things. The dry pan is for heretics, and 
those that oppose the holy fsithers' ^U and pleasure. 
They are put naked, alive, into the pan, and the 
cover of it heing locked up, the executioner begins 
to put a small fire into the oven, and by degrees he 
augmenteth it, till the body is reduced to ashes. 
The second is designed for those that speak against 
the Pope and the holy fathers; for they are put 
/within the wheel, and the little door being locked, 
the executioner turns the wheel till the person is 
dead. And the third is for those who contentin the 
images, and refuse to give due respect and venera- 
tion to ecclesiastical persons; for they are thrown 
into the pit, and so become the food of serpents and 
toads." Mary then said that she would some other 
day shew her the torments for public sinners; but 
the prisoner was in such an agony at what she had 
seen, that she desired her to shew her no more. 
Mary then took her to her room, and told her that 
if she was not obedient to Don Francisco, she might 
be assured she would have to undergo the torments 
of the dry pan. At the idea of such a death her 
senses almost left her, and she promised to do as 
she was asked. ** If you are in that disposition," 
said Mary, "leave off all fear, and expect nothing 
but pleasure and satisfaction. Now let me dress 
you, for you must go to wish a good morrow to Don 
Francisco, and to breakfast with him." Mary took 
her to the chamber of the inquisitor, and the result 
may be anticipated. To save herself from the 
horrors of the dry pan, whether imaginary or real, 
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she gave Tvay to the yillain, who had withdrawn her 
from her relatives, and had now succeeded in ruining 
her. 

In the afternoon, the young ladies whom Mary 
had hefore spoken of, all being beautiful and finely 
dressed, came to embrace her, and wish her joy(!). 
My surprise (we now use the lady's own words) was 
so great, that I was unable to answer their compli- 
ments ; but one of them, seeing me so silent, said to 
me, "Madam, the solitude of this place will affect 
you in the beginning, but when you begin to feel the 
pleasures and amusements we enjoy, you will quit 
your pensive thoughts; now we beg of you the 
honour to come and dine with us to day ; and hence- 
forth, three days in a week." I returned them 
thanks, and so we went to dinner. That day we 
had all sorts of exquisite meats, delicate fruits, and 
sweetmeats. The room was long, with two tables 
on each side, and another at the front of it, and I 
reckoned in it that day fifty-two young ladies, the 
eldest of them not exceeding twenty-four years of 
age : six maids did serve the whole number of us ; 
but Mary waited on me alone. After dinner, we 
went up stairs into a long gallery, where some of 
us played on instruments of music, others at cards, 
and some walked about for three or four hours 
together. At last, Mary came up ringing a bell, 
which was, as they informed me, the signal to retire 
into our rooms : but Mary said to the whole com- 
pany, Ladies, to-day. is a day of recreation, so you 
may retire into what rooms you please, till eight 
o'clock. They all desired to go into my a^axtiaaaxjA. 

a5« 
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vrith me : we found in my antechamber a table, with 
all sorts of sweetmeats upon it; iced cinnamon, 
almond milk, and the like. Every one did eat and 
drink, but nobody spoke a word touching the sump- 
tuousness of the table, or concerning the Inquisition, 
or the holy fiAthers. So we spent our time in merry, 
indifferent conversation till eight o'clock, and then 
every one retired to their own room. 

:|c 4c * 3|c ♦ 

We spent the second and third day in the same 
recreation, Don Francisco continuing in the same 
manner with me ; but on the fourth morning, after 
drinking chocolate, Mary told me that a lady was 
waiting for me in her own room, and with an air of 
authority, desired me to get up and follow her. Don 
Francisco saying nothing to the contrary, I obeyed, 
and left him. I thought this was to give me some 
new comfort, but I was very much mistaken; for 
Mary conveyed me into a lady's room, not eight feet 
long, which was a perfect prison, and told me this 
was my room, and this young lady my bedfellow 
and companion; and without saying any more, she 
left me there. 

'*What is this, dear lady," said I; "is it an 
enchanted place, or hell upon earth? I have lost 
father and mother, and, what is worse, I have lost 
my honour, and my soul for ever." My new com- 
panion, seeing me like a mad woman, took me by 
the hands, and said, "Dear sister, — for this is the 
name I will henceforth give you, — forbear to cry 
and grieve, for you can do nothing by such extrava- 
gant behaviour, but draw upon yourself a cruel death. 
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Your misfortunes and ours are exactly of a piece; 
you suflfer nothing that we have not suflfered before 
you; but we dare not show our grief, for fear of 
greater evils. Pray take courage, and hope in God, 
for he will surely deliver us out of this hellish place. 
But, be sure you show no uneasiness before Mary, 
who is the only instrument either of our torments 
or comforts; have patience till we go to bed, and 
then I will venture to tell you more of the matter, 
which, I hope, will afford you some comfort." I was 
in a most desperate condition; but my new sister 
Leonora prevailed so much upon me, that I over- 
came my vexation before Mary came again to bring 
our dinner, which was very different from what we 
had for three days before. After dinner, another 
maid came to take away the plate and knife, for we 
had but one for us both. After she had gone out 
and locked the door, "Now, my dear sister," said 
Leonora, " we shall not be disturbed again till eight 
at night ; so if you will promise me, upon your hopes 
of salvation, to keep secret, while you are in this 
house, all the things I shall tell you, I will reveal 

all that I know My dear sister, you 

think your case very hard, but, I can assure you, all 
the ladies in this house have already gone through 
the same. In time you shall know all their stories, 
as they hope to know yours. I suppose Mary has 
been the chief instrument of your fright, as she has 
been of ours, and I warrant she has shown you some 
horrible places, though not all, and that only at the 
thought of them you were so much troubled in your 
mind that you have chosen the same way we did, 
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to redeem yourself from death. By what has hap- 
pened to us, we know that Don Francisco has been 
your Nero ; for the three colours of our clothes are 
the distinguishing tokens of the three holy fathers. 
The red silk belongs to Don Francisco, the blue to 
Guerrero, and the green to Aliaga; for they always 
give these colours to those ladies that they bring 
hither for their use. We are strictly commanded to 
make all demonstrations of joy, and to be very merry 
for three days, when a young lady comes first here, 
as we did with you, and* as you must do with others. 
But afterwards we live like prisoners, without seeing 
any living soul but the six maids and Mary, who 
is the house-keeper. We dine all of us in the hall 
three days a week. I have been six years in this 
house, and was not fourteen when the ofi&cers took 
me from my father's house. We have at present fifty- 
two young ladies, and we lose every year six or 
eight, but we do not know where they are sent. 
We always get new in their places ; and sometimes 
I have seen here seventy-three ladies at once. Our 
continual torment is, to think that when the holy 
fathers are tired of one, they put her to death, for 
they will never run the hazard of being discovered 
in their villainy. So, though we cannot oppose their 
commands, yet we continually pray to God to pardon 
those sins we are forced to commit, and to deliver 
us out of their hands. So, my dear sister, arm 
yourself with patience, for there is no other re- 
medy.** 

This discourse of Leonora prevailed on me to 
appear outwardly easy before Mary. I found every- 
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thing as she told me. And in this manner we lived 
eighteen months, in which time we lost eleven ladies, 
and we got nineteen new ones. I know all their 
stories, which are too long to tell you to-night, hut 
if you will stay here this week you will not think 
your time lost. 

After eighteen months, one night Mary came in 
and told us to follow her down stairs, where we 
found a coach waiting, into which she forced us to 
go, and this we thought the last night of our lives. 
However, we were carried to another house, and put 
into a worse room than the former, where we were 
confined ahove two months, without seeing the face 
of anybody that we knew ; and in the same manner 
we were removed from that house to another, where 
we continued till we were miraculously delivered by 
the French officers. M. Faulcant, happily for me, 
did open the door of my room, and from the moment 
he saw me, showed me great civility. He took 
Leonora and me to his own lodgings, and after 
hearing our stories, for fear things should turn to 
our disadvantage, ho dressed us in men*s clothes for 
the more safety, and sent us to his father^. So we 
came to this house, where I was kept for two years 
as the old man*s daughter, till, M. Faulcant's regi- 
ment being disbanded, he came home, and, two 
months after, married me. Leonora was married 
to another officer. So ended the story of the lady's 
adventures in the Inquisition of Saragossa.* 

* The licentions oondnct of tihe inqoisitora and confessors 
has often been the subject of remark ; as regards the latter, a 
bull was published by Paul IV., in which it was otdttisA^ 
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ihfX confessors g^ty of the crime of soliciting penitents, 
during confession, to indecent acts, should be denounced to 
the bolj office. On the promulgation of this bull in Seyille, 
the holj office decreed that informations against confessors, 
for this crime, should be lodged within thirty days. Such a 
number of respectable females went to the palace of the Inqui- 
sition, in the city of Seville alone, to denounce the conduct 
of their confessors on this occasion, ** that," says Gons^vius 
Montanus, '* twenty notaries and as many inquisitors would 
not have sufficed to take their names." The time allowed being 
quite insufficient to enable the inquisitors to get all the infor- 
mations taken, another period of thirty days was allowed ; then 
a third, and then a fourth ; but as it was then found that the 
corruption of the confessors was so great, as (if known) to 
endanger the power of the Church of Bome, and as the greatest 
excitement was caused in the city by husbands watching out- 
side the holy office to see whether their wives would enter, 
while those who came to denounce muffled themselves in cloaks 
and veils lest they should be recognised by their husbands, 
the inquisitors, with their usual discretion, abolished all the 
informations, and ordered that they should be consigned to 
perpetual silence and oblivion. It is said that this decision 
was by order of the Pope, to whom a considerable sum was 
presented by the confessors implicated in this disgraceful busi- 
ness, who raised the amount among themselves for the purpose. 
Montanus says that the consciences of the monks, friars, and 
priests evidently smote them, for during the progress of the 
denunciations they walked about, " hanging down their heads, 
all in dump and melancholy, by means of their guilty con- 
sciences, quaking and trembling, and looking every hour when 
some of the familiars should take them by the sleeve, and call 
them in coram for these matters." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The narratiye of the imprisonment of Isaac Martm, 
an Englishman, in the Inquisition of Granada, is 
interesting, although it does not exhibit the cruelty 
of the holy office so much as many other narrations 
do. Martin appears to have been a straightforward, 
plam-spoken John Bull, and as his blunt language 
may please our readers, we shall make use of his 
own words as far as possible. 

" In the beginning of Lent," says Martin, " in 
the year 1714, I arrived at Malaga, with my ivife 
and four children. Landing my goods at the Cus- 
tom-house to be searched, a large Bible iond other 
books of devotion that I had were found and seized. 
I asked what was the reason, and was told that 
they must be examined, to see if there was nothing 
written against the holy £Euth of the Church of 
Home. Knowing that there were no books of con- 
troversy, I 'thought I should have them again. I 
went several times to the clergy to see and get 
them, and asked advice of the council and other gen- 
tlemen, how I should do to get them. They telling 
me it was in vain to trouble myself, for I should 
never get them, I gave over going to the clergy, 
and lost my books. I had not been above two or 
three months at Malaga, but I was accused in the 
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Bishop's Court of being a Jew, and that mj xuune 
was Isaac, and one of my children Abraham. I 
hearing of it acquainted the council, who bid me not 
to mind it ; that one of the Irish papists had given 
that information, and bid me keep no correspondence 
with them, for they were a scandalous sort of people. 
The clergy made an inquiry of the neighbours, and 
sent for some that knew me, to know what they 
knew of me, whether I was a Jew or a heretic. 
They all said that they thought I was a heretic; 
that I had lived in Spain and Portugal before now, 
and knew that the Jews were not permitted to live 
there upon pain of being burnt, if they do not turn 
Roman Catholics. I soon found that I had enemies, 
but did not much regard them, for I thought it was 
not in their power to do me any harm, and that it 
was nothing but envy that made them speak against 
me. 

'' During four years that I was at Malaga, I and 
my family were very much tormented by the clergy 
and others persuading us to change our religion, 
and especially by an Irish priest, who makes it his 
business to go from house to house to gain converts, 
as he calls them. Finding that I could not rest, I 
resolved to dispose of what I had, and retire to 
England, and serve God in the exercise of my reli- 
gion, in peace and quietness, without being tormented 
to change it. I had no sooner given out that I would 
dispose of what I had and retire, but there was a 
great noise that I was to be taken up by the Inqui- 
sition, which I could not believe; but in some few 
days after, I found to my sorrow that it was true. 
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About nine o'clock at night, being late in those 
countries, people knocking at my door, I asked them 
what they would have? They said, they wanted to 
come in. I desired them to come next morning, for 
I did not open my doors at such an hour. They 
answered, they would break them open, which accord- 
ingly they did, being about fifteen priests, familiars, 
a commissioner, and others belonging to the Inqui- 
sition, in arms. I asked them what they wanted? 
They told me they wanted the master of the house : 
to which I replied, I am the man, what do you want 
with me? who are you all? They answered. We 
belong to the Inquisition : take your cloak and come 
along with us. I was surprised at this, and said. 
Pray, gentlemen, stay a little, that I may give notice 
to my consul, for I am an Euglishxnan, and the In- 
quisition has ndthing to do with me. But they 
answered, Your consul has nothing to do in this 
case ; come, let us see if you have any arms about 
you. Where are your beads? I said, I am an 
English protestant; we carry no private arms, nor 
make use of beads. When they had searched me, 
and taken my watch, money, and other things that 
I had in my pockets, they carried me to the bishop's 
prison, and put me in a dungeon, with a pair of 
fetters on, forbidding the prisoners, on pain of ex- 
communication, to have any conversation with me, 
for I was a heretic, and a very dangerous man 
against the holy fiuth. My wife and children fell 
a-ciying, to see so many men in arms carrying me 
away ; but she was forced to go and cry in the neigh- 
bourhood, for they turned her and her children out 
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of doors, and kept the house to themselves five days, 
till they had taken everything away; and then they 
returned her the key, to go into her house again, 
where she found nothing but the bare walls. 

** Four days after I had been in the dungeon, my 
fetters were taken off, and I was examined by the 
commissioner of the Inquisition who had taken me 
up. He asked me whether I had any effects besides 
those found in my house, and whether anybody owed 
me any money, which he bid me tell him, and said 
I must go to the Inquisition at Granada. I begged 
of him to let me be examined at Malaga, and to 
tell me what I was taken up for. He told me I 
should hear that at Granada. Then I desired him, 
for God*s sake, to let me see my wife and children 
before I went; but he told me it could not be done. 
The next morning, having two pairs of fetters on, 
I was mounted upon a mule, and so led out of town, 
the people crying out after me, * Go to Granada to 
be burnt, you are a Jew, you are an English heretic,' 
huzzaing and making scoff at me. Thus I was con- 
ducted out of Malaga, without having the liberty to 
see my family, or any room to believe that I should 
ever see them any more. 

" * * * When I arrived at Granada, 
the carrier made me stay at an inn till such time 
as it was almost dark; for they put nobody in the 
Inquisition by daylight. He asked me if I would 
not write to my wife, which I did; but could per- 
ceive by his discourse that the letter was to go to the 
Inquisition, and my wife never received it. When 
night came, I was carried to the holy office of the 
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Inquisition, as tbey call it. The first thing the gaol- 
keeper did was to take off my fetters, which eased 
me very much. Then I was led up one pair of 
stairs, along some galleries ; where coming to a door, 
the gaol-keeper opened it, and then opened a grated 
door, and led me into a dungeon, and remained with 
me till such time as the under gaol-keeper fetched 
a lamp, and the things that the carrier had brought, 
which were, an old bed, a few cast-off clothes, and 
a box full of books. I desired the gaol-keeper to 
let me have some of them to read, but he nailed 
the box up, and told me that they must go to the 
lords of the holy office, and that there were no books 
allowed there. I was very sorry to see them, for 
there happened to be two which were books of con- 
troversy. 

"After the gaol-keeper had searched me, and 
taken the money my friend had given me, he took 
a pen and ink, and wrote down what the carrier 
brought, and asked me what the buttons of my 
roquelaire were of, and the buttons of my coat. I 
told him, some were gold, and some were silver. 
He bid me count them exactly, both great ones and 
small ones, took my rings off my fingers, and an 
exact account of every rag that I had, and writ them 
all down, as if I was making my will; then told 
me I was in a holy place, and that there was nothing 
lost there ; that I should have them all again when 
I went out. After that he asked me if I had no 
private arms, nor no money hid about me, telling 
me I must declare, on pain of two hundred lashes 
if I did not ; to which I answered I was an English- 
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man, and that we never carried priyate arms about 
us. Then he asked me what religion I was of. I 
told him I was a protestant. 'What! then you 
are no Christian/ said he. 'Yes I am, though 
you do not reckon me so/ said I. But he answered, 
*You are not right Christians, jou are heretics,* 
and after having asked mj name and several frivolouff 
questions, to which I answered, he begun thus: 'You 
must observe a great silence here, as if you were 
dead; you must not speak, nor whistle, nor sing, 
nor make any noise that can be heard ; if you hear 
any body cry, or make a noise, you must be still 
and say nothing, upon pain of two hundred lashes.* 

''That day se'nnight that I was put into the In- 
quisition, the gaol-keeper bid me get myself clean, 
for I must go to audience. I asked him whom I 
must go before? He replied. You must go before 
the lords of the holy tribunal, to be examined. I 
told him it was very well, and desired him to send 
for a barber to shave me. But he answered, there 
were no barbers allowed but three times a year. I 
went along with him, and he would hardly allow 

r 

me to take my periwig on my head. Coming into 
a room, I found two men, one sitting between two 
crucifixes, and the other at his left hand, with a 
pen, ink, and paper before him. He was the secre- 
tary, and a young man. My lord was an old man, 
of about sixty years of age, looked like a lean Jesuit, 
and was the chief of the three lords inquisitors. He 
bid me sit down on a little stool, that was there on 
purpose, which fronted him; so that there was a 
table between him and me, and a crucifix in the 
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middle of it that fronted me. And then he began 
to speak to me, with a great deal of gravity. 

Inquisitor. — What was you brought here for? 
How came you here? Can you speak Spanish? 

Mabtin. — My lord, I do not know what I was 
brought here for. I can speak Spanish, but not so 
well as English or French. If you please to send 
for an Irish or French priest, I should be glad, for 
I am afraid that I have not Spanish enough to 
{Cnswer your lordship in some things you may demand 
of me. 

Inquisitor. — I find you speak Spanish enough. 
What have you done ? What is your name ? What 
countryman are you? What religion are you of? 

Martin. — My lord, I do not know what I have 
done. My name is Isaac Martin. I am an English- 
man, and a protestant. 

Inqxhsitor. — Will you take an oath that you 
will answer the truth to what shall be demanded of 
you? 

Martin. — Yes, I will, my lord. 

Inquisitor. — Well, put your hand on that cru- 
cifix, and swear by the cross. 

Martin. — My lord, we swear upon Scripture. 

Inquisitor. — It is no matter for Scripture; put 
your hand upon the cross.'* 

Martin swore by the cross ; after which the in- 
quisitor questioned him as to the birth of his father 
and mother, their relations, &c., as well as upon his 
religious belief. Among other things, he asked him 
whether he had been confirmed; to which Martin 
replied that he did not know whether he had or not. 
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'' Inqxjisitob. — Isaac, you have been brought up 
in the dark. It is a pity; but you may enlighten 
yourself, if you will. 

Mabtin. — My lord, I hope I have light enough 
to save myself if I live according to it. (His dis- 
course being very long, and I very much troubled 
in mind, the tears came into my eyes; which he 
perceiving, spoke thus to me, very smoothly:) 

Inquisitob. — Dont cry, nor dont be afraid; 
there is nobody put to death here, nor no harm 
done to anybody. I hope your case is not so bad 
but it may be remedied. You are amongst Chris- 
tians, and not among Turks. 

Mabtin. — My lord, I know very well that I am 
among Christians, and that the laws of Christ are 
merciful; but I have been used as if I had com- 
mitted murder. 

Inquisitob. — Well, have patience, you will have 
justice done you; you must think of what you have 
done or said during the time that you lived at 
Malaga, and confess it; for that is the only way to 

get out of your troubles You have been 

a great traveller, and very wild in your time. 

Mabtin. — Yes, my lord, too wild; for if I had 
stayed at home as I ought to have done, I should not 
be in this misery as I am. 

"After a few more questions on the subject of 
religion, the Inquisitob said, — What! dont you 
worship the mother of God, and the saints that, 
are always praying for us? 

Mabtin. — No, my lord, we worship only one 
God in three persons, and nothing else. 
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Inquisitoe. — (To the secretary) — It is a pity 
that he has heen brought up in heresy; he talks 
pretty well. 

*'Then he makes a long discourse to me, repre- 
senting to me what a pity it is that England has 
left the true iaiih, and has embraced heresy; that 
formerly it produced a great many saints, but now 
it produced nothing but schisms and heresies; that 
our bishops and clergymen were a strange sort of 
people to marry as they did; and thus he ran on 
for a long while. To which I answered that I 
believed that England produced as many good men 
as ever it did; but he bid me hold my tongue, and 
told me I knew nothing of these afi&irs; bid me 
think of what I had done or said during my living 
at Malaga ; that I should have time to think of it, 
and to think on what he had told me; bid me go 
to my dungeon, and he would send for me another 
time. To which I said, — My lord, I hope your lord- 
ship will consider that I have a family, and I beg 
that your lordship will despatch me as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Inquisitor. — I will do all that I can to despatch 
you; go and think upon what you have done or 
said ; I hope your case is not very bad, and can be 
remedied if you think on what I have said to you. 

** It was a long audience, for it lasted about an 
hour and a half. 

"When I came to my dungeon, I reflected on 
what had happened to me during my living at Malaga, 
and on what my lord had said to me. I foimd, by 
his discourse, that he was very well informed what 
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ooantryman I was, what fiunily I had, lAmt their 
names were, what religion I was of, where I had 
trayelled, and what languages I conld speak. As 
the gaol-keeper came mornings and nights to light 
my lamp, I desired him to tell me what he though 
of my case, and how I most hehare myself at audi- 
ence. I made as much a friend of him as I coold, 
in order to learn something of the ways practised 
in the Inquisition. But they are sworn to keep 
ihem secret, so that I could not learn much of him. 
He told me that I was there for the good of my 
soul; that the lords of the Inquisition were veiy 
merciful ; that I must not he afraid, that there was 
nobody put to death there, nor no harm done to 
anybody ; that the lords of the Inquisition demanded 
only a true confession; that he believed my case 
was but a small matter, that I could remedy easOy ; 
and advised me as a friend not to contradict them, 
but let them say what they pleased, for they were 
holy, just men. 

''I thanked him for his advice, but found that 
my lord and he were both liars, in telling me that 
I had no occasion to fear, and that there was no 
harm done to anybody there ; for I knew that in the 
Holy Office of the Inquisition, as they call it, they 
torture people, they whip them, they send them to 
the galleys, they bum them alive, without anybody 
daring to find fault, though it should happen to their 
own relations, upon pain of being put there them- 
selves if the Inquisition should hear of it ; for they 
pretend to be as infallible as the Pope in their way 
of justice, and whatever they do is just; and the 
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king himself has nothing to do with them, for they 
axe aboye him, and he is subject to the Inquisition.** 

At a subsequent audience, Martin was asked by 
the inquisitor, " Have you no inclination to be a good 
Christian, and to be in the right way of salvation? 
You are a man of age and reason, and have a family ; 
it is time to think of your soul. 

Mabtin. — My lord, I hope Gk)d will save me 
in the religion that I have been brought up in. I 
have no inclination to change my religion. Jesus 
Christ allows of no persecution. I hope, my lord, 
there is none here. 

Inquisitor. — No, Isaac, it is all voluntary. I 
would have you think on it, for the good of your 
soul, and of your family. Do you not believe in 
the holy father the Pope, that he is infallible, and 
that he can absolve people from their sins ? 

Martin. — No, my lord, I believe that he is no 
more than another bishop, and can absolve no more 
than another clergyman can do. 

Inquisitor. — Do not you believe in purgatory? 

Martin. — No, my lord, I believe in no such 
thing." 

Martin had three more audiences, at all of which 
the inquisitor again endeavoured to persuade him to 
change his religion, but without success. He was 
then visited in his cell by the second inquisitor, for 
whose reception the dungeon was cleaned out, and a 
handful of anniseed thrown upon the fire. After the 
usual questions as to name, birth, &c., the inquisitor 
said, ** * Hark ye, you have been bi'ought up in heresy; 
its a pity. You were all good people and good 
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Christians in England till Henry VIII. came ; and 
that was your first loss ; then came Queen Elizabeth, 
and she was a very wicked woman, that everybody 
knows ; and here of late you have had one that you 
call King William; he had no religion. What he 
aimed at was to get the crown; and so you have 
been led away.' And thus he ran on a long while. 

Martin. — My lord, I believe that King William 
lived and died as a good protestant Christiaii, and 
he received the sacrament from one of our bishops 
a little before he died. 

Inquisitor. — I am very well assured he had no 
religion, for I read it in a French book. And as for 
your bishops and clergymen, they are a strange sort 
of men, to marry, and live such lives as they do. 

Martin. — My lord, I believe they live very weU. 

Inquisitor. — Hold your tongue, you know no 
better. You are here for the good of your soul. 
Now is a very good time for you to renounce that 
heresy which you have been brought up in, and to 
become a good Christian, as your forefiathers were. 
You have time to think of it; there is nothing to 
disturb you. Do you say your prayers sometimes ? 

Martin. — Yes, my lord, I say my prayers. 

Inquisitor. — Very well, you must pray to God 
to enlighten you in the true faith of the church of 
Rome, without which no man can be saved. It has 
been said that you are a Jew, but I do not believe 
it, though you look something like one ; but it does 
not go by looks always. It may be some of your 
relations formerly were Jews ? 

Martin. — My lord, I never heard that any of 
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my relations were Jews ; as for my looks at present, 
I believe they are as like a Jew's as a Turk's. 
(Durst I to have spoken, I had told him that he 
looked like one ; for his lordship had a tallow, wain- 
scoted look.) 

Inqxhsitor. — Well, think on what I have said 
to you for the good of your soul, and do not be 
hardened in your opinion, but believe that what I 
say is for your good. You Englishmen mind eating 
and drinking and your pleasures more than religion. 
And so he went away, and glad was I to be rid of 
his visit." 

Some days after this, Martin had an audience, 
at which the Secretary read the accusations against 
him. They amounted shortly to this ; that Martin 
had scolded the schoolmaster who had the charge of 
his children, for teaching them the Boman Catholic 
religion; that at various times he had neglected to 
pay proper deference to images ; that he had asserted 
that purgatory was but an invention of the church 
of Home to get money ; that he had spoken against 
the Eomish faith, and would allow neither himself 
nor his wife to be converted to it ; that he was always 
making game of the religion of the church of Home ; 
that he had offered to dispose of his house, and to 
retire from Malaga, for fear of being arrested by 
the Inquisition, &c., &c. The total number of the 
accusations was twenty-six; but the same charges 
were frequently most perseveringly repeated, some- 
times three or four times. To the charges Isaac 
answered straightforwardly, and defended his con- 
duct very ably. His judge then appointed an advo- 
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cate to defend him ; but this, as we have before had 
occasion to remark, was but a nominal privilege, for 
honest Isaac was actually ignorant of the appoint- 
ment having been made, until he said to the inqui- 
sitor, '' Your lordship told me that I should have a 
lawyer to defend my cause. 

Ikquisitob. — So you have had one, Isaac; did 
you not see him ? 

Martin. — My lord, there was a man that you 
called a lawyer; but he never spoke to me, nor I 
to him. If all your lawyers are so quiet in this 
country, they are the quietest that are in the world ; 
ft>r he hardly said anything but Yea and Nay to what 
your lordship said. 

Inquisitor.— Hold, Isaac, the lawyers are not 
allowed to speak here. He has writ to Malaga for 
you, and has done what should be done in your case. 
You do not understand this way of justice. 

Martin. — It is very true, I do not understand 
it at all. 

"The secretary and the gaol keeper were forced 
to go out of the dungeon to laugh, and the two lords 
smiled to hear me talk as I did ; and I scarce knew 
how to keep my countenance, to think what a lawyer 
I had got to defend my cause, who was not allowed 
to speak to me, nor I to him." 

After he had undergone confinement for some 
time longer, he was taken through the streets to a 
church, and was placed opposite the altar, to have his 
accusations and sentence read. 

The accusations were read in full, but little 
or nothing of the defence of the accused, except 
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that he denied every thing, and had refused to 
embrace the true fsiith. Then followed the sentence, 
" that for these crimes of which he stands convicted, 
the lords of the holy ofl&ce have ordered him to be 
banished of our Christian dominions, upon pain of 
two hundred lashes, and five years galleys, if ever 
he returns to any of our Christian parts ; and have 
given orders that he shall receive two hundred 
lashes through the common streets of this city," 
Martin was then sent back to his dungeon, upon 
reaching which, he asked his gaoler whether he 
would have to receive the two hundred lashes; to 
which the gaoler replied that he believed the 
prisoner could escape them by a change of religion. 
But Martin manfully answered, that, since he had 
endured so much, he would let them do as they 
chose, for he would not change; so that when he 
was at liberty, he might live in his own religion. 
"Next morning, about ten of the clock, I was 
brought down stairs, and 6is I W6is there, in came 
the executioner with some ropes and a whip. He 
bid me take off my coat, waistcoat, wig, and cravat. 
As I was taking off my shirt, he bid me let it alone ; 
he would manage that. He slipped my body through 
the collar, and tied it about my W6iist; then took a 
rope and tied my hands together, put another about 
my neck, and led me out of the Inquisition, where 
there were numerous crowds of people, waiting to 
see an English heretic. I was no sooner out than 
a priest read my sentence at the door. The sen- 
tence being read, ihe executioner mounted me upon 
an ass, and led me in the streets ; the people huzza- 

27 
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ing, and crying out, ' An English heretic ; look at 
the English heretic, who is no christian!* and pelt- 
ing me. The crier of the city walked before me, 
and repeating aloud the sentence that was read at 
the door of the Inquisition, the executioner whip- 
ping me as I went along, and a great many people 
on horseback in ceremonial robes, with white wands, 
and halberts, following us. 

''As we passed along by the market-place, the 
people pelting incommoded me very much. I 
thought I should be knocked off the ass. I spoke 
aloud, and asked them, what country I was in? 
They cried out, *A christian country.' To which 
I replied. 'Those ways are practised in Barbaiy, 
and not among Christians. I am a Christian as 
well as you are ; if I have deserved to be chastised, 
I am in the justice's hand ; let him do it, and not 
you.' A great many people of the better sort, said 
that I was in the right, and the pelting ceased in a 
great measure ; and a great many would hinder 
others from throwing at me, and bid me have pa- 
tience. I thanked them very kindly, and told them, 
• Thank God, I have patience.' They were sur- 
prised to hear me talk Spanish, and pitied me very 
much." 

After the whipping was over, Martin was kept 
in his cell for about a fortnight; he was then 
informed that he was to get ready to leave the holy 
office, for the carrier would take charge of him. 
and conduct him to Malaga, where he would remain 
in prison till a ship could be found in which he 
could leave the country. He was also told that his 
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money would now be returned to him, and his effects 
on his arrival at Malaga. "When I came down 
stairs into an office, a priest gave me the money 
my friend had given me, and began to tell me it 
was a pity such a man as I was blind, and led 
away in heresy; that I was certainly damned with- 
out remission, if I remained as I was ; and so he 
run on. When I got my money, I made him a 
short compliment; told him that I was not blind, 
and that I was a Christian, as well as he, but did 
not damn any body ; that I was forbid to talk about 
religion, or else I would give him an answer; so I 
made him a low bow, and went away with the 
carrier, with a great deal of joy." Martin soon 
arrived at Malaga, and was placed with male&ctors 
in prison. He saw his wife, and by her means 
succeeded in getting on board an English ship, that 
he might leave the prison. He had hardly been 
on board five or six hours when a rupture happened 
between England and Spain, and the ship was taken. 
He was, however, not treated as a prisoner of war, 
as the Inquisition would not allow him to stay in 
the country. He was sent on board a Hamburg 
ship, and so left Spain. His wife had applied for 
the restoration of their effects, but with little result; 
a small portion only was recovered, and as threats 
were held out, Martin thought it better to submit 
to the loss, than run any more risk. He there- 
fore got his wife and children on board with him, 
and set sail. He afterwards found that the officials 
of the Inquisition gave out that they had returned 
him all his effects. 
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The escape of Archibald Bower, from the Inqui- 
sition of Macerata, (of which he was a counsellor,) 
in the year 1726, created at the time a considerable 
sensation. Bower was a Scotchman, whose parents, 
being Eoman Catholics, sent him, when five year's 
of age, to an uncle in Italy, where he was educated, 
and where he soon evinced so much learning, that 
he wias appointed Professor of Rhetoric and Logic, 
in the college of Macerata. Here he became 
acquainted with the Inquisitor General of the holy 
office, and found that the council of the Inquisition 
consisted of twelve members, and the Inquisitor 
General, who was president. Each of these had a 
salary of about £1200 per annum, besides being pro- 
vided with residences in the house of the Inquisi- 
tion. The counsellors enjoyed most extensive privi- 
leges, one of which was, that, however enormous 
might be the crimes which they committed, none 
of them could be arrested without the consent of 
the Inquisitor General. All trials took place at 
night, and infuU court. In the event of the absence 
of any of the Inquisitors, or counsellors, (and none 
could be absent without leave from the Inquisitor 
General,) his place had to be filled up. On an 
information being tendered, the question was put 
as to whether the imputed crime was one which 
ought to be taken cognisance of by the holy office. 
If four counsellors objected to the information, the 
Inquisitor General was compelled to disclose the 
evidence, and the name of the informer ; and if after 
that it was determined to proceed against the party, 
one of the counsellors was named, and he had to 
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arrest him at dead of night, lock him up, and deliver 
the key of the prison to the Inquisitor General 
next morning. A week was allowed to elapse before 
the trial; then the accused was brought before his 
judges, a notary on one side to write down all he 
said, and a surgeon on the other to ascertain that 
the torture was not proceeded with too far. The 
tortures described by Bower were four, the first 
was very similar to that of the pulley, which we 
have before described: the second was by means of 
an instrument somewhat like an anvil, fixed in the 
middle of the floor, with a spike, not very sharp, 
projecting upwards. The accused had ropes from 
the four comers of the room, attached to his handd 
and feet, and he was hoisted up, and then lowered 
till his back bone rested on the iron spike. The 
weight of his body tended, of course, to fracture his 
spine. This torture lasted eleven hours, unless 
the prisoner confessed the crime laid to his charge. 
The third and fourth tortures were not so severe, 
and were applied only to women. Matches of tow 
and pitch were wrapped round the hands, and then 
set on fire till the hands were consumed; or cords 
were tied so tightly round the thumbs, as to cause 
the blood to spirt from beneath the nails. 

Mr. Bower, while professor in the college, was 
informed by the Inquisitor General that, one of his 
council being ill, he intended, on receiving notic6 
of his death, to appoint Mr. Bower to the vacant 
ofifice ; a preferment which he was extremely glad of. 
On the death of the counsellor, he was duly installed, 
and then received a book of directions for Inquisi- 

27 2 
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tors. This was in manuscript; it being considered 
unsafe to have it printed; and each member of 
the council was possessed of a copy. On the occar 
sion of removal to a higher office, or in the event of 
serious indisposition, a member of the council had 
to send his directory to the Inquisitor General, with 
the Inquisition seal affixed, after which, it was death 
to any one to open or retain it. 

On receiving this book, Mr. Bower took it home,j 
and commenced its perusal. He was confounded, on 
finding that the rules contained in it were more 
barbarous and inhuman than could have been con- 
ceived ; but for a time he flattered himself that thay 
were so severe that they could not be observed, until 
experience proved the contrary. His attendance at 
the trials in the holy office was most agonising to 
him, and he frequently gave vent to his feelings of 
horror, by unguarded exclamations. It is singular 
that these exclamations never gave his coadjutors 
cause to suspect him, though on one occasion the 
Inquisitor General remarked, with great warmth, 
and striking the table with his hand, "Mr, Bower, 
you always object to the evidence ; " which was the 
fact. On another occasion, it was Mr. Bower's turn 
to sit by the side of a prisoner during the torture. 
While looking on the wretched victim's face, he 
fancied he saw the signs of death in it, and fainted 
away. He was taken from his seat and carried out ; 
and on his return the Inquisitor General said to him, 
**Mr. Bower, take your place. You do not reflect 
that what is done to the body is for the good of the 
soul, or you would not faint thus." Mr. Bower re- 
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plied that it was the weakness of his nature, ' and 
he could not help it. " Nature ! " said the Inqui- 
sitor; "you must conquer nature hy grace." Mr. 
Bower promised that he would endeavour, and the 
poor man dying at that moment under his tormeptg, 
the conversation concluded. 

Mr. Bower now contemplated his escape, and 
his design was confirmed by the Inquisitor General 
having required him, — in order that he might " con- 
quer nature," — to arrest a nobleman with whom 
Bower was on terms of the most intimate friendship. 
This nobleman was one day walking out with a 
friend, when two friars passed, their heads and feet 
bare, and wearing the garb of their order, When 
they had passed, and were out of hearing as he 
thought, he expressed his surprise that any one 
should be so infatuated as to believe that such a 
particular dress should be meritorious in the sight 
of God. The friars heard the remark, and denounced 
him to the Inquisition. Bower wais now ordered to 
arrest the only friend he had in Macerata, and it 
may be easily imagined how ppignant his feelings 
must have been. When the Inquisitor General told 
him that he was to execute the warrant, he remon- 
strated, saying, "My lord, you know the con- 
nexion " But the inquisitor sternly interrupted 

him, saying, " Connexion ! what ! talk of conneodon 
when the holy faith is concerned?" and rising up 
to go away, he added, " See that it be done ; the 
guards shall wait without." As he passed him, he 
added, "This is the way to conquer nature, Mr- 
Bower ! " Bower thought of means by which he 
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might save his Mend, but found that they were all 
fatile. He could not refuse to go, for that would 
injure himself, mthout benefiting his Mend; and 
he dare not attempt to give him previous notice, for 
the guards were without and would have detected 
him. He had therefore to proceed with the guards 
to his friend's house. He knocked at the door, and 
a servant maid, looking out of a vmidow, asked who 
was there? ''The Holy Inquisition: come down 
and open the door, without waking any body, or 
making the least noise, on pain of excommunication." 
The girl, in her night-dress, came down in great 
trepidation, and showed the party to her master*s 
bedroom, although, £rom the intimacy which Bower 
enjoyed, he was quite well acquainted with the way. 
The nobleman and his lady were both asleep when 
they entered the room. The lady awoke first, and, 
on seeing them, shrieked. One of the ruffians 
immediately gave her a blow on the head, which 
caused the blood to flow; an act for which Bower 
reprimanded him, and afterwards had him punished. 
The astonishment of the nobleman, on finding him- 
self arrested by his best friend, was extreme; but 
he did not reproach him for the act. Bower, on the 
other hand, dared not to look at his friend while 
executing his commission. 

Next morning, on announcing the arrest, and 
handing over the key of the prison. Bower was thus 
addressed by the Inquisitor General: — "This is 
done like one who is desirous to conquer the weak- 
ness of nature." The nobleman underwent the first 
torture mentioned in this narrative, namely, that of 
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the pulleys, and died three days after the infliction. 
His estate was confiscated to the holy office, a small 
pension being allowed to his widow, and a further 
small sum for her child, if she should prove to be 
pregnant. The Inquisitor General wrote a note to the 
widow, desiring her to pray for the soul of her late 
husband, and warning her not to complain of the 
Holy Inquisition as capable of any ii^ustice or 
cruelty. 

Bower was now determined at all hazards to 
escape from this thraldom ; but the difficulties to be 
overcome were very great, and required great courage 
to meet and surmount them. Having decided on 
his plan, which was to get out of the Pope's juris- 
diction as soon as possible, by taking the bye roads 
through the Adriatic States into Switzerlajid, he 
begged permission of the Inquisitor General to make 
a pilgrimage to Loretto, which he had not visited 
for a long time. The required leave being at once 
granted, he concealed his valuable papers and his 
Inquisitor's Directory in the lining of his clothes, 
fastened his portmanteau on his horse's back, and 
started. 

It is not our intention to narrate Bower's pro- 
ceedings at full length. We shall merely state that 
he found, before he had accomplished much of his 
journey, that the Inquisitor General had missed the 
papers which Bower had taken with him, and had 
ascertained his escape. He therefore offered a re- 
ward, equal to about £800 British, to any one who 
should carry him alive to the Inquisition, or £600 
for his head. The proclamation of this reward made 
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his position most precarious. He at one time, hav- 
ing been nearly starved by traveling in bye roads, 
was compelled to enter the highroad, and put up for 
a short time at a post house. Here he saw a copy 
of ihe proclamation relating to himself; and being 
compelled to enter a room where two countrymen 
were, he was, in spite of his concealing his &ce, 
recognised by one of them, who remarked to another, 
"This gentleman does not care to be known." 
Bower, seeing that it was necessaiy to act boldly, 
turned round upon him, saying " You rascal ! what 
do you mean ? What have I done, that I need fear 
to be known? I|pok at me, you villain !" The man 
made no reply, but winked significantly to his com- 
panion, and left the house. Bower watched them 
from a window, and in a few minutes saw them in 
close conference with three or four more. Not a 
moment was to be lost. With one pistol in his hand 
and another in his sleeve, he walked to the stable, 
mounted his horse, and rode off. Luckily for him, 
the men wanted presence of mind, and did not 
attempt to molest him. After many adventures, 
and several times being in danger of starvation, 
in consequence of keeping in obscure paths to avoid 
the dangers by which he was beset, he arrived at 
Calais. At the inn where he put up, he was shewn 
into a room in which were two Jesuits, (who wore 
the red cross of the Inquisition,) and several of the 
police. He abruptly left the room, and hastened to 
the quay, enquiring when the packet for England 
would leave? He was distressed to find that it 
would not sail for three days. He asked a fisher- 
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man to carry him over in his small boat, but the 
man said it was too perilous, and he would not 
undertake it. Bower returned disconsolate to his 
inn, and finding the room empty in which he had 
left the Jesuits, he enquired of the landlady what 
had become of them ? She replied, " Oh, sir ! I am 
sorry to tell you, but they are up stairs searching 
your portmanteau." He did not know how he could 
escape. He could not do so by water; nor could 
he pass the gates, as the guards were no doubt pre- 
pared to intercept him; and his knowledge of the 
walls and of the town was too slight to give him 
any hopes of scaling the former during the night, 
even if he succeeded in secreting himself till that 
time. While he was distractedly thinking of his 
wretched position, and of the slight chance he had 
of escape, he heard some company laughmg and 
talking very loud. He listened at the door, and 
finding that the language spoken was one which he 
did not imderstand, he concluded that the party was 
English. He entered the room, and recollecting the 
face of one of the company. Lord Baltimore, whom 
he had seen at Home, he requested a word in private 
with him. The surprise occasioned by his sudden 
appearance, and the determined air with which he 
spoke, was not lessened by his having a cocked 
pistol in his hand. He was requested to lay it down, 
and did so, begging pardon for not having done so 
previously. He was then told of the other pistol in 
his sleeve, which he likewise laid down. When 
Lord Baltimore was assured that he carried no more 
arms, he retired with Bower, who immediately ex- 
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plained his circumstances to him, and hogged his 
protection. He replied, "Mr. Bower, you are 
undone, and I cannot protect you; they are ahove, 
searching your apartment." But on second thoughts 
he returned to his friends, and proposed that they 
should all walk down to their hoat, with Bower con- 
cealed as well as possihle in the middle; which, 
being agreed to, they left the inn together, and 
reached the boat. Four pairs of oars soon placed 
them alongside a yacht, in which the party were 
taking a short cruise ; and the wind being Mr, they 
soon reached Dover, where Bower was safely landed. 
Such in substance is the narrative of Bower. 
That it is in all respects true, it would be rash to 
assert, for contradictions of particular parts of it 
were published soon after his arrival in England. 
As, however, those contradictions appear to have 
been published by personal enemies attached to the 
Roman Catholic faith (from which Bower had seceded 
on his arrival in England), and were, moreover, 
extremely inconsistent, while Bower's own narrative 
was straightforward, consistent, and probable, it is 
not too much to assume that his statement of his 
appointment to the Inquisition of Macerata, and his 
subsequent escape, is in the main facts correct. The 
reports which were at the time prevalent, as to his 
seduction of a nun at Macerata, and as to his scan- 
dalous conduct in England, would indeed tend to 
throw discredit on the narrative; but Bower, in the 
course of a paper war with his enemies, fiiUy vin- 
dicated his character from the aspersions which had 
been cast upon it. Besides this, the society which 
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he frequented in England, during a residence of 
between thirty and forty years after his escape, his 
publication of a work entitled ** Historia Literaria," 
(to which he was himself a large contributor,) as 
well as a voluminous "History of the Popes," in 
seven volumes, and his connexion (as editor and 
contributor) with the publication of the "Universal 
History,'* induce us to discredit these reports, and 
to believe that he was a man of blameless life and 
good repute. 

We shall now relate something of the sufferings 
of John Ooustos, who was imprisoned by the Inqui- 
sition of Lisbon, in 1743, for the pretended crime 
of freemasonry. Coustos was a native of Berne, in 
Switzerland, and while a boy he accompanied his 
father to London, where he lived for twenty-two 
years. He was a lapidary by trade, and went to 
Paris to work in the galleries of the Louvre. He 
afterwards determined to proceed to Brazil, and 
went to Lisbon that he might obtain the necessary 
permission. This being refused, he remained at 
Lisbon in the pursuit of his calling, and, being held 
in respect by those whose society he enjoyed, was 
entrusted with the management of the affairs of the 
freemasons' lodge to which he belonged. This led 
to his apprehension by the Inquisition. One night, 
on leaving a coffee-house with some friends, he was 
seized by nine officers of the Inquisition, forced into 
a small closed chaise, and carried to the prisons of 
the holy office. After being searched, and deprived 
of all the money and weapons he had about him, he 
was thrust into a cell. In a few days he was led 
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before the president and four inquisitors, who com-^ 
manded him to swear, with his right hand on the 
Bible, that he would reply truly to all questions 
asked him. After the usual inquiries as to his name, 
parentage, &c., had been made, he was exhorted to 
confession, and was sent back to his dungeon that 
he might examine his conscience. At his next 
examination, three days after, he was interrogated 
respecting the masonic society of which he was a 
member; and he gave them a lengthy account of 
its origin, constitution, and objects. As he was not 
prepared to admit that his being a freemason was 
objectionable, nor to abjure his religion, (for he was a 
sturdy protestant,) he was sent to a dungeon ^su: more 
uncomfortable than that in which he had hitherto 
been lodged. Here he remained seven weeks, in 
the course of which time he was taken thrice before 
the inquisitors. On one of these occasions he was 
required to swear that he would not divulge the 
secrets of the holy ofl&ce. He took the oath, and 
kept it by publishing, in 1 746, a full account of the 
matter, after his release. He was required, also, to 
divulge the secrets of freemasonry ; and on his 
refusal to do so, in consequence of an oath which 
he had taken, he was told that his judges would 
absolve him from it. As he declined accepting their 
kind offer, they determined, after one or two more 
audiences, that he should be tortured. He had the 
charges against him read, and defended himself 
by replying to them in writing. At his next 
audience, the Inquisitor General was present. He 
was asked whether he had any other arguments to 
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juistify himself, and having replied that he had not, 
he was remanded. Being again sent for, he had a 
paper read to him, in which he was doomed to the 
torture, for not discovering the secrets of freemasonry, 
and not divulging the real ohjects of the association. 
He was conveyed to the torture-room, built like a 
square tower, with no light except that aflforded T>y 
two candles. To prevent the cries and shrieks of 
the tortured prisoners from penetrating beyond the 
apartment, the doors were lined with felt. Six 
attendants stripped Coustos of all except his drawers, 
laid him on his back on a platform or scaffold, fiEist- 
ened his neck to it by means of an iron collar, 
attached two rings to his feet, and then stretched 
his limbs with all their strength. They then wound 
two ropes, of the size of a little finger, round each 
arm and leg, and made them pass under the scaffold 
through holes made on purpose. On a signal being 
given, these ropes were all at once drawn tight, and 
cut through the flesh to the bone, making the blood 
gush from the wounds. As he persisted in his re- 
fusal to divulge more than he had already done, 
this torture was repeated four different times, the 
surgeon iiaterfering every now and then to let him 
have a few minutes to recover himself. While 
undergoing the torture, the judges told him that if 
he should die in consequence of its being inflicted, 
he would, by his obstinacy, be guilty of self murder. 
The loss of blood and the acute pain at length 
caused him to faint away, and he was removed to 
his dungeon. 

Six weeks afterwards, he was again tortured. 
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Being made to stretch his arms out so that the 
palms of his hands were turned outwards, his wrists 
were faatened with a cord hehind him, and a machine 
gradually drew his hands together till the hacks of 
them touched. By this operation, which was thrice 
repeated, his shoulders were dislocated, and a con- 
siderahle quantity of hlood was forced from his 
mouth. When it was over, he was taken to his 
dungeon, and his hones were set hy the surgeons; 
an operation which caused exquisite pain. Two 
months after this, he was again taken to the torture- 
room. The executioners passed twice round his hody 
a thick iron chain, which crossed on his stomach, and 
terminated in rings attached to his wrists. He was 
then placed against a thick partition, at each end of 
which was a pulley; ropes were run through these, 
and attached to the rings on his wrists, the other 
ends being wound round a roller, which was tight- 
ened gradually. As the ropes were drawn tighter, 
the chain bruised his stomach, and the operation 
was proceeded with so far that his shoulders and 
wrists were put out of joint. These being re-set, 
the same torture was inflicted, and with a similar 
result. He was then conveyed to his apartment, 
where he lay till the auto da fe, unable for weeks 
to lift his hand to his mouth, most of his limbs 
having been so dislocated and bruised, that he had 
lost the use of them. 

At the auto da fe, Coustos was made to walk 
in procession, and was sentenced to four year's servi- 
tude with the galley slaves. In four days he was 
set to work, but became sick, and was then sent to 
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the infirmary, where he remained two months. 
During his illness, he was visited by Irish friars, 
who offered him his release if he would forsake the 
protestant and adopt the catholic religion; but he 
indignantly refused. He himself, however, made 
efforts to effect his release, and at length, by means 
of the British minister at Lisbon, he was demanded 
as a British subject, and the Inquisition commuted 
his sentence to banishment from the country. He 
was told that he must not embark for England, 
without informing the holy office of the vessel by 
which he intended to sail; but he ventured to do 
so, and had a hue and cry raised* which compelled 
him to lie snugly on board ship, for the three weeks 
the vessel lay at Lisbon, before sailing, 

Coustos arrived in England, in December, 1744, 
and published his narrative a year or so after. There 
is no doubt of the general correctness of the relation 
of his sufferings, nor does he appear to exaggerate 
the facts relating to his torture, though the egotism 
which evidently animated him may lead some to 
make allowances. 

Ferdinand VI. ascended the throne of Spain on 
the death of Philip in 1746, and reigned till 1759. 
The Inquisitors General during this period were, 
Don Francisco del Prado, who held the office when 
Ferdinand commenced his reign; and Don Manuel 
Bonifaz, who was appointed about 1757. 

The improvement in the arts, sciences, and lite- 
rature of Spain, which we noticed as having begun 
during the reign of Philip, continued during that of 
his successor, and the taste which the Spaniards 

28 « 
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began to evince for literature soon had tlie effect of 
destroying, to some extent, their yeneration and awe 
for institutions which they had hitherto been taught 
to reverence, and of difEusing information on ques- 
tions the solution of which they had previously 
entrusted to the learned men of the time. In fact 
they were now beginning to think for themselves; 
and although the result was not immediate, and did 
not shew itself even for years, the movement had 
begun, and was certain of one day making itself 
felt The Inquisition began to be looked upon, not 
only by the lower orders, but by the higher classes 
and the court, as neither more nor less than a huge 
usurpation, which was intended for the joint benefit 
of the secular and ecclesiastical powers, but which 
had, whenever it suited its purpose, thrown off its 
allegiance to both, and had to some extent deprived 
the Pope of his spiritual subjects, while it had nearly 
ruined Spain by its depopulating influence. The 
number of autos da fe now began to diminish, and 
during Ferdinand's reign, no public, and only thirty- 
four private ones were celebrated. Fewer trials for 
returns to Judaism were held; but perhaps this 
arose less from the increased intelligence of the age, 
than from the iajct that so many Jews had been 
persecuted and burned in previous reigns, that few 
of the race now remained. Ten persons only were 
relaxed {i.e., burnt at the stake), and 170 subject to 
penances. 

The year 1747 was marked by another attempt 
to introduce the Inquisition into Naples. It appears 
that Cardinal Spinelh, archbishop of this city, in his 
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zeal for the true faith, thought it necessary that the 
holy office should he established; and he proceeded 
to appoint officers, and actually built prisons, which 
he furnished with the diabolical instruments of tor- 
ture usually found in these places. He issued four 
processes, one against a layman, and three against 
ecclesiastics, and was about to have them enforced, 
when some intimation of his proceedings reached the 
Council of the Holy Office, which, as we have 
already stated, in another part of this yolume, was 
established to prevent the introduction of the Inqui- 
sition. This body, thoroughly alive to the dangers 
which threatened their fellow citizens, immediately 
presented a memorial to the king, in which they 
communicated the information they had received, 
and requested him to take measures to suppress the 
attempt. A communication from the king to the 
cardinal, informing him of the complaints against 
him, and ordering him to put a stop to the four pro- 
cesses, caused his plans to be frustrated; but he 
cleverly attempted to alter the processes, so that 
they might appear to have been issued in the usual 
manner; at the same time assuring the king that 
he had not the slightest intention to organise the 
tribunal of the holy office. This assertion not being 
satisfieuitory, the king commissioned the counsellor 
Frogianni, a man of great learning and resolution, 
to examine the processes, and render a report on the 
subject. From a most careful perusal of the docu- 
ments relating to the matter, it was found that the 
Inquisition was actually established within the city. 
On this being proved beyond all doubt, a great com- 
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motion occurred in the city, the populace refusing 
to receive the usual benediction of the archbishop, 
and insulting him as he proceeded through the 
streets. The king ordered that the processes should 
be preserved in the royal registiy, as a lesson for 
posterity; that the cardinal should surrender the 
keys of the prisons he had erected ; that the prisons 
themselves should be utterly demolished, and the 
inscription, **Holy Office," destroyed; that the car- 
dinal should be most severely reprimanded; and 
that the officers he had appointed should be banished 
from the kingdom. He likewise framed some regu- 
lations for the future trial of the crimes which the 
pretended holy office was to have taken cognizance 
of. These acts gave the citizens of Naples the most 
lively satisfaction, which they testified by presenting 
the king with a free gift of 300,000 ducats, as a 
token of their joy and gratitude. 

Judaism having now failed in providing victims 
for the tribunal, freemasonry was more than ever 
pounced upon, and although the subject, spiritually 
considered, would hardly offer such a field for the 
sagacity of the inquisitors, we must admit that they 
got up their cases with great tact and ingenuity. 

Freemasonry was a subject entirely new to the 
Inquisition, for the first bull which was fulminated 
against those guilty of it, appears to have been 
published only in 1738. In this document, Cle- 
ment XII. excommunicated all freemasons, and 
Philip, in 1740, followed up the blow, by publish- 
ing a royal ordinance against them. In 1739, the 
punishment of death was decreed against them, by 
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the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, in the name of the 
High Priest of the God of peace and mercy ! The 
holy office was, in many cases, most seTOi^e with 
those who were convicted of the crime j but Ferdi- 
nand, in 1751, went a step farther than his pre- 
decessor had done, by declaring that those who did 
not conform to the regulations contained in an 
ordinance which he published against freemasons, 
would be punished as state criminals, guilty of 
high treason. As a specimen of the examinations 
to which they were subject in the holy office, we 
subjoin some account of the trial of M. Toumon, 
which took place at Madrid, in 1757. 

M. Toumon was a Frenchman, who had been 
invited into Spain, and pensioned by the govern- 
ment, in order to establish a manu^Eictory of brass 
or copper buckles, and to instruct Spanish work- 
men. On the 30th April, 1757, he was denounced 
to the holy office, as suspected of heresy, by one 
of his pupils, who acted in obedience to the com- 
mands of his confessor. 

The charges were — 1st. That M. Toumon had 
asked his pupils to become freemasons, promising 
that the Grand Orient of Paris should send a com- 
mission to receive them into the order, if they 
should submit to the trials he should propose, to 
ascertain their courage and firmness; and that 
their titles of reception should be expedited from 
Paris. 2nd. That some of these young workmen 
appeared inclined to comply, if M. Toumon would 
would inform them of the object of the institution. 
That in order to satisfy them, he told them several 
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extraordinary thiDgs, and shewed them a sort of 
picture, on which were figured instruments of archi- 
tecture and astronomy. They thought that these 
representations related to sorcery, and they were 
confirmed in the idea, on hearing the imprecations 
which, according to M. Toumon, were to accompany 
the oath of secrecy. 

It appeared, from the depositions of three wit- 
ness, that M. Toumon was a freemason. He was 
arrested and imprisoned on the $20th May. The 
iollowing conversation, which took place in the first 
audience of monitionj may he interesting to some 
readers. After asking his name, hirthplace, and his 
reason for coming to Spain, and making him swear 
to speak the truth, the Inquisitor proceeded: — 

Do you know or suppose why you have been 
arrested by the holy office? — I suppose it is for 
having said that I was a freemason. 

Why do you suppose so ? — Because I have 
informed my pupils that I was of that order, and I 
fear that they have denounced me, for I have per- 
ceived lately, that they speak to me with an air of 
mystery, and their questions lead me to believe 
that they think me an heretic. 

Did you tell them the truth? — Yes. 

You are, then, a freemason? — Yes. 

How long have you been so? — For twenty years. 

Have you attended the assemblies of freemasons ? 
— Yes, at Pfiris. 

Have you attended them in Spain ? — No ; I 
do not know if there are any lodges in Spain. 

Are you a Christian, a Eoman Catholic? 
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Yes; I was baptised in the parish of St. Paul, 
at Paris. 

How as a Christian can you dare to attend 
masonic assemblies, when you know, or ought to 
know, that they are contrary to religion?-: — I did 
not know that; I am ignorant of it at present, 
because I never saw or heard anything there which 
was contrary to religion. 

How can you say that, when you know that free- 
masons profess indifference in matters of religion, 
which is contrary to the article of Mth, which 
teaches us that no man can be saved who does not 
profess the Catholic, Apostolic, and Eoman religion? 
— The freemasons do not profess that indifference. 
But it is indifferent if the person received into the 
order be a catholic or not. 

Then the freemasons are an anti-religious body? 
— That cannot be, for the object of the institution 
is not to combat or deny the necessity or utility of 
any religion, but for the exercise of charity towards 
the unfortunate of any sect, particularly if he is a 
member of the society. 

One proof tliat indifference is the religious cha- 
racter of freemasons is, that they do not acknowledge 
the Holy Trinity, since they only confess one God, 
whom they call The great 'Architect of the Universe, 
which agrees with the doctrine of the hereti- 
cal philosophers, who say that there is no true 
religion but natural religion, in which the existence 
of God the Creator only is allowed, and the rest 
considered as a human invention. And as M. 
Toumon has confessed himself to be of the Catholic 
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religion, he is required, by the respect he owes to 
our saviour Jesus Christ, true God and man, and 
to his blessed mother the Virgin Mary, our Lady, 
to declare the truth according to his oath, because, 
in that case he will acquit his conscience, and it 
will be allowable to treat him with that mercy and 
compassion which the holy office always shewed 
towards sinners who confess ; and if, on the contrary, 
he conceals any thing, he will be punished with all 
the severity of justice, according to the holy canons 
and the laws of the kingdom*? — The mystery of 
the Holy Trinity is neither maintained nor com- 
bated in the masonic lodges : neither is the religious 
system of the natural philosophers approved or 
rejected. Gk)d is designated as the great architect 
of the universe, according to the allegories of the 
freemasons which relate to architecture. In order 
to fulfil my promise of speaking truth, I must repeat 
that in the masonic lodges, nothing takes place 
which relates to any religious system, and that the 
subjects treated of are foreign to religion, under 
the allegories of architectural works. 

Do you believe, as a catholic, that it is a sin of 
superstition to mingle holy and religious things with 
profane things? — I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the particular things which are prohibited as 
contrary to the purity of the Christian religion ; but 
I have believed till now, that those who confound 
the one with the other, either by mistake or a vain 
belief, are guilty of the sin of superstition. 

Is it true, that in the ceremonies which accom- 
pany the reception of a mason, the crucified image 
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of a Saviour, the corpse of a man, and a skull, and 
other objects of a pro&ne nature, are made use of? 
— The general statutes of freemasonry do not ordain 
these things ; if they are made use of, it must have 
arisen from a particular custom, or from the arbitrary 
regulations of the members of the body, who are 
commissioned to prepare for the admission of candi- 
dates; for each lodge has particular customs and 
ceremonies. 

That is not the question ; say if it is true that 
these ceremonies are observed in masonic lodges? — 
Yes, or no, according to the regulations of those who 
are charged with the ceremonies of the initiation. 

Were they observed when you were initiated? 
—No. 

What oath is it necessary to take on being re- 
ceived a freemason? — We swear to observe secrecy. 

On what? — On things which it may be incon- 
venient to publish. 

Is this oath accompanied by execrations ? — Yes. 

What are they? — We consent to suffer all the 
evils which can afflict the body and soul, if we violate 
our oath. 

Of what importance is this oath, since it is 
believed that such formidable execrations may be 
used without indecency? — That of good order in 
the society. 

What passes in these lodges which it might be 
inconvenient to publish? — Nothing, if it is looked 
upon without prejudice ; but as people are generally 
mistaken in this matter, it is necessary to avoid 
giving cause for malicious interpretations; and this 

29 
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would take plaice, if what passes when the brothers 
assemble were made public. 

Of what use is the crucifix, if the reception of 
a freemason is not considered a religious act? — It 
is presented to penetrate the soul with the most 
profound respect at the moment that the novice takes 
the oath. It is not used in eyeiy lodge, and only 
when particular grades are conferred. 

Why is the skull used? — That the idea of death 
may inspire a horror of perjury. 

Of what use is the corpse? — To complete the 
allegory of Hiram, architect of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, who, it is said, was assassinated by traitors, 
and to induce a greater detestation of assassination 
and other offences against our neighbours, to whom 
we ought to be as benevolent brothers. 

Is it true that the festival of St. John is 
celebrated in the lodges, and that the masons have 
chosen him for their patron? — Yes. 

What worship is rendered him in celebrating his 
festival? — None; that it may not be mingled with 
profane things. This celebration is confined to a 
fraternal repast, after which a discourse is read, 
exhorting the guests to beneficence towards their 
fellow creatures, in honour of God, the great archi- 
tect, creator, and preserver of the universe. 

Is it true that the sun, moon, and stars are 
honoured in the lodges? — No. 

Is it true that their images or symbols are ex- 
posed? — Yes. 

Why are they so? — In order to elucidate the 
ullcgories of the great, continual, and true light. 
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which the lodges receive from the great architect of 
the world; and these representations belong to the 
brothers, and engage them to be charitable. 

M. Toutnon will observe that all the explanations 
he has given of the facts 6md ceremonies which take 
place in the lodges are false, and different from those 
which he communicated to other persons worthy of 
belief; he is, therefore, again invited, by the respect 
he owes to God and the Holy Virgin, to declare and 
confess the heresies of indifferentism, the errors of 
superstition, which mingle holy and pro&ne things, 
and the errors of idolatry, which led him to worship 
the stars; this confession is necessary for the ac- 
quittal of his conscience and the good of his soul; 
because if he confesses with sorrow for having com- 
mitted these crimes, detesting them, and humbly 
soliciting pardon (before the fiscal accuses him of 
these heinous sins), the holy tribunal will be per- 
mitted to exercise towards him that compassion and 
mercy which it always displays to repentant sinners ; 
and because, if he is judicially accused, he must be 
treated with all the severity prescribed against here- 
tics by the holy canons, apostolical bulls, and the 
laws of the kingdom. — I have declared the truth, 
and if any witnesses have deposed to the contrary, 
they have mistaken the meaning of my words; for 
I have never spoken on this subject to any but the 
workmen in my manufactory, and then only in the 
same sense conveyed by my replies. 

Not content with being a freemason, you have 
persuaded other persons to be received into the order, 
and to embrace the heretical superstitions and pagan 
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errors into which you have fallen. — It is true that 
I have requested these persons to become free- 
masons, because I thought it would be useful to 
them if they travelled into foreign countries, where 
they might meet brothers of their order who could 
assist them in any difficulty; but it is not true that 
I engaged them to adopt any errors contrary to the 
catholic fjEiith, since no such errors are to be found 
in freemasonry, which does not concern any points 
of doctrine. 

It has been already proved that these errors are 
not chimerical; therefore let M. Toumon consider 
that he has been a dogmatising heretic, and that it 
is necessary he should acknowledge it with humility, 
and ask pardon and absolution for the censures which 
he has incurred ; since, if he persists in his obsti- 
nacy, he will destroy both his body and his soul ; 
and as this is the first audience of monition, he is 
advised to reflect on his condition, and prepare for 
the two other audiences, which are granted by the 
compassion and mercy which the holy tribunal always 
feels for the accused. 

M. Toumon was taken back to the prison ; he 
persisted in giving the same answers in the first 
and second audiences. The fiscal presented his act 
of accusation, which, according to custom, was divided 
into the articles similar to the charges of the wit- 
nesses. The accused confessed the facts, but ex- 
plained them as he had done before. He was desired 
to choose an advocate, but he declined this, alleging 
that the Spanish lawyers were not acquainted with 
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the masonic lodges, and were as mucli prejudiced 
against them as the public. He, therefore, thought 
it better for him to acknowledge that he was wrong, 
and might have been deceiyed, from being ignorant 
of particular doctrines ; he demanded absolution, and 
offered to perform any penance imposed on him, 
adding, that he hoped the punishment would be 
moderate, on account of the good faith which he 
had shewn, and which he had always preserved, 
seeing nothing but beneficence practised and re- 
commended by the masonic lodges, without denying 
or combating any article of the catholic faith. 

The fiscal consented to this arrangement, and M. 
Toumon was condemned to be imprisoned for one 
year, after which he was to be conducted under an 
escort to the frontiers of France; he was banished 
from Spain for ever, unless he obtained permission 
to return, from the king, or from the holy office. 
During the first month of his imprisonment, he was 
directed to perform spiritual exercises, and a general 
confession ; to spend half an hour eyery morning in 
reading the Meditations on the Book of Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius de Loyola, and half an 
hour in the eyening in reading the Considerations 
of Father John Eusebius Nieremberg, in his work on 
the Difference between Temporal and Eternal; to 
recite every day part of the Rosary of our Lady, and 
often to repeat the acts of £Edth, hope, charity, and 
contrition ; to learn by heart the catechism of Father 
Astete, and to prepare himself to receive absolution, 
at Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. 

29 « 
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A private atUo da fe was celebrated in the hall 
of the tribunal, in which M. Toomon appeared with- 
out the son benito, and signed his abjuration, with a 
promise never again to attend the assemblies of the 
freemasons. M. Toumon went to France, and it 
does not appear that he ever returned to Spain. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

On the death of Ferdinand YI., in 1759, Charles 
III., his hrother, ascended the throne, and reigned 
nearly thirty years. During this time, the inqui- 
sitors general were Bonifaz, (mentioned in last chap- 
ter,) Don Philip Bertran, and Don Augustin de 
CavaUos, Bishop of Jaen. These men, owing to 
their comparatively humane dispositions, as well as 
to the increase and difEusion of knowledge, and per- 
haps to a conviction that the exercise of a very 
littie arbitrary authority might ensure the suppression 
of the holy office, caused its proceedings to be carried 
on with fax less severity than had been usual ; and 
although in such cases the humanity or fear of the 
heads of the tribunal do not always have their effect 
on the subordinates, it appears that during this reign 
the public atUoa da fe and penances were fax less 
numerous, and much less cruel, than under previous 
administrations. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that the number of denunciations or trials was much 
reduced. They were still immensely numerous, but 
many were settled in the followiag manner, as 
Llorente states. The trials were ** suspended before 
the decree of arrest was issued. The denounced was 
sometimes induced to repair to the tribunal, on pre- 
text of business, and then informed of the charges 
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against him; he replied to them, and returned 
home, after having promised to return a second time 
when summoned. Sometimes the proceedings were 
ahridged, and the criminal was only condemned to a 
private penance, which might he performed without 
the knowledge of any person hut the commissary of 

the tribunal Only 10 persons were 

condemned, (4 of whom were burnt,) and 56 indi- 
viduals subjected to penances. All the other trials 
were terminated by individual atUos da f^ ; the con- 
demned was taken into a church to hear his sentence 
read, when it was confirmed by the supreme council, 
without waiting for other prisoners to form a par- 
ticular avto da fe. Other trials were concluded by 
a lesser auto da fe, in the audience hall of the tri- 
bunal; another mode, which was the least severe, 
was to celebrate the auto da fe in the presence of 
the secretaries of the Inquisition alone; no greater 
indulgence than this could be shewn." 

In 1767, the Jesuits were expelled from Spain, 
and their support of the Inquisition was removed, 
so that the progress of knowledge was great, and 
the influence of the holy ofl&ce continued to decline. 
It would probably have continued in its downward 
course, and have been shortly suppressed, (for it is 
known that d' Aranda, the minister of Charles III., 
intended to abolish it,) had not an accident unfor- 
tunately extended the period of its existence. It is 
related by Coxe, in his History of the Kings of 
Spain, that Aranda, while in Paris, frequently ex- 
pressed to the literati with whom he was associated, 
his resolution to obtain the abolition of the Inqui- 
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sition, should he ever be called to power. His 
appointment to the Spanish ministry was therefore 
exultingly hailed by the encyclopaedists, particularly 
by d* Alembert; and he had scarcely begun his 
reforms before an article was inserted in the ency- 
clop8Bdia» then printing, in which this event was 
confidently anticipated, from the liberal principles of 
the minister. D* Aranda was struck on reading this 
article, and said, "This imprudent disclosure will 
raise such a ferment against me that my plans will 
be foiled." He was not mistaken : the ecclesiastics 
were on the alert, and he found it impossible then 
to abolish the holy office. 

The feeling against the holy office, however, was 
evidently strengthening, as was proved by this cir- 
cumstance : Charles III., in 1768, desirous of obtain- 
ing some information respecting the Jesuits, and 
matters relating to them, assembled a council of five 
archbishops and bishops. A report rendered by this 
body to the king contained severe remarks on the 
Inquisition, which we shall transcribe. Eeferring to 
the abuse of the power of prohibiting books, and 
to the clandestine introduction of two briefs, one 
relating to the Jesuits, the other concerning the 
aflGairs of the Duke of Fajma, the report says, " The 
council is not ignorant of the intrigues employed by 
the nuncios with the Inquisition, to gain their ends 
by clandestine means. During the first fifteen 
centuries, there were no tribunals of the Inquisition 
in Spain. The bishops alone were acquainted with 
points of doctrine, and heretics and blasphemers 
were punished by civil law. The abuse of the pro- 
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liibition of books commanded by the Inquisition is 
one cause of the ignorance which prevails over the 

greatest part of this nation According 

to the bulls which created the holy office, the bishops 
are joint judges with the inquisitors, and sometimes 
the principal judges, in the a£Gsdrs which depend 
on the tribunal. This power of the bishops waa 
acquired by their rank, and their responsible office 
of pastors. Why, then, have these natural judges 
of all discussions which may arise on matters of Mth 
and the morals of the faithful no part or influence in 
the prohibition of books and the choice of qualifiers ? 
It is from this circumstance that the subject has 
been treated with a negligence which excites and 

perpetuates the complaints of learned men 

Supposing that the regulations of Benedict XIV. 
were not sufficiently clear, the same cannot be said 
of the brief of Innocent VIII., which commands the 
Inquisition to follow the rules of justice in their 
proceedings. Can there be anything more just than 
that the parties should be heard ? Is it not opposed 
to the public interest, that books which might he 
useful iu instructing the people should be prohibited 
from passion, or to gain some particular end ? The 
fiscal could say too much, if he dwelt on this subject, 
to prove how much the tribunal has always abused 
its authority, in commanding the prohibition of 
doctrines wliich even Rome has not dared to con> 
demu (such as the four propositions of the clergy of 
France): in supporting the indirect power of the 
court of Rome against that of kings; and. lastly, 
in sanctioning opinions equaUy reprehensible. It 
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might be proved that the tribunal has constantly 
favoured and encouraged the wickedness committed 
by certain ecclesiastics, who remain unmolested, 
contrary to the respect due to the king and his 
magistrates. The regular priests of the Society of 
Jesus have had the greatest influence in the holy 
office since the minority of Charles II., when the 
Jesuit Juan Everard Nitardo, confessor to the queen 

mother, was Inquisitor Genend The 

last Expurgatory Index, published in 1747, is. still 
remembered. Cassani and Carrasco (both Jesuits,) 
so fEdsifled and confused it, that it was a disgrace to 
the tribunal. The fact is so well known, and had 
such important consequences, that that circumstance 
alone furnished sufficient motive to suppress the 
Inquisition entirely, or at least to reform it, since 
it only uses its authority to injure the state, and the 

purity of morals, and the Christian religion 

It may be said that the Expurgatory Index drawn 
up in Spain is more injurious to the rights of the 
sovereign and the instruction of his subjects than 
that of Home. In that court the qualifiers are well 
chosen, the prohibitions moderate, and the interests 
of individuals are never considered. ... . We 
cannot forbear to mention the memoir presented by 
Monsignior Bossuet to Louis XIY. against the 
Inquisitor General Kocaberti, on the subject of a 
decree of the Inquisition of Toledo, in which the 
doctrme refusing to the Pope the direct or indirect 
power of depriving sovereigns of their kingdoms is 

declared to be erroneous and schismatic 

The procurators cannot conceal from themselves 
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that the tribunals of the InqviriUan compose the most 
fanatical body of the state, and the moat attached to 
the Jesuits, who have been banished from the king- 
dom ; that the inquisitors profess the same dpctrines 
and the same maxims; lastly, that it is necessaiy 
to accomplish a reform in the Inquisition.*' 

As a remedy for these abuses, the procurators 
proposed that the holy office should be compelled to 
hear the defence of the authors previous to the works 
being prohibited; that those works only Bhould be 
condemned which contained errors in doctrine, super- 
stition, or relaxed moral opinions; that it should 
particularly avoid prohibiting works written to defend 
the prerogatives of the crown ; that it should not be 
allowed to seize or retain any unprohibited book on 
pretence of correcting or qualifying it, but should 
leave it in the proprietor's hands ; that it should be 
compelled to present to the king the minutes of the 
decrees of prohibition previous to publication, and to 
the council of Castile all the briefis sent to it, in 
order that they might be submitted to his miyesty 
for his approbation. These sensible recommenda- 
tions were heartily approved of by men in power, 
but they do not appear to have been to any con- 
siderable extent adopted, though they induced the 
officers of the Inquisition to proceed more cautiously. 

The trifling nature of some of the cases brought 
before the holy office about this time will be shevm 
by the following anecdote. About 1774, some 
French merchants at Cadiz, having received a con- 
signment of shoe leather, were much alarmed by 
the officers of the Inquisition entering their houses. 
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Having demanded to see the leather lately received, 
and having observed the image of the holy virgin 
(the mark of the manu&cturer) impressed on it, these 
officials loudly exclaimed against the profSmation, 
remarking that, the leather being intended for shoes, 
the image of the holy mother of Christ ran the 
hazard of being trodden underfoot. The leather was 
confiscated, and the merchants, exceedingly alarmed, 
had the matter referred to the supreme council at 
Madrid, as well as to the court, through the inter- 
vention of their ambassador. These treated the 
complaint as it deserved, and ordered the inquisitors 
not to molest strangers on such slight pretexts ; and 
the merchants recovered their leather, and had no 
further trouble in the matter. 

To this case may be added the following anecdote, 
which is, however, so absurd, and exhibits the officers 
of the Inquisition in such a ridiculous light, that we 
have some hesitation in relating it. The rector of 
the university of Saragossa had certain officers, to 
arrest the students, and punish them, when they were 
guilty of any crime, or impropriety. One of these, 
named Guadalaxara, being very officious and trouble- 
some to the students, became very obnoxious to them, 
and they therefore determined to play him a trick, 
which should cure him of his meddlesome disposition. 
They arranged that some of the strongest of their 
number should be at the bottom of the steeple of the 
university in the evening, and six of them in the 
belfry. The latter were to tie a lusty young student 
by a rope, and lower him down to those below, on 
the word War being given. The time being arrived, 
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the students who were below commenced a quarrel, 
in order that they might bring Guadalaxara, and in 
this they succeeded. On his rushing in amongst 
them, and attempting to arrest one of them, the 
watch-word War was given, and the young student 
was lowered by the rope till he reached Guadalaxara, 
whom he seized and held firmly till they were both 
raised about twenty feet distant from the ground, 
when he let him fidl. The wretched officer ex- 
claimed that he had been seized by the devil, and 
was about to make his escape as fEist as possible, 
when the students closed around him, and hem- 
med him in so that he could not escape. A few 
of the number, having provided themselves writh 
instruments, began to play and sing, repeating after 
Guadalaxara any exclamations which in his terror 
he made use of. In this manner, playing, singing, 
and dancing, the students, with the obnoxious officer 
firmly imprisoned in the midst, proceeded through 
the gates of the city, those who met them not inter- 
fering, as they imagined that it was a frolic of the 
students. They soon reached a field called the 
himX place, from its having formerly been the scene 
of the burnings celebrated during the autos da fe. 
Here the students found the carcase of a horse, 
which they cut open, and in which they inserted 
poor Guadalaxara, leaving his head projecting, but 
having taken the precaution to tie his hands and feet 
so that he could not escape. The skin of the horse 
they sewed together, so that there was no appearance 
of the body having been cut open. 

In this perilous and wretched situation did the 
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poor fellow remain all that night, and a portion of 
the next day. No sooner did morning break than 
the greater number of the dogs of the city appeared 
before the carcase, with the intention of breakfast- 
ing upon it, and the inmate of the body had to 
exercise his lungs most manfully, in order to prevent 
the animals attacking him. However, the appear- 
ance of the horse and the projecting human head 
was so extraordinary, and the yells of the terror- 
stricken GuadaJaxara so fearful, that the dogs were 
kept at a safe distance; and when, in the course of 
a short time, a number of people assembled to wit- 
ness the strange sight, none were bold enough to 
examine into the mystery. Many of them ran into 
the city, and spread a report of the strange pheno- 
menon of a dead horse speaking in the burnt field ; 
and as they made oath to the truth of their state- 
ment, crowds of the inhabitants went to see the 
wonder, or, as many called it, the miracle, of a dead 
horse crying out in the burnt field. Among the 
multitude was a notary, who, though anxious to make 
an investigation into this wonderful affair, did not 
dare to venture near the extraordinary animal; but 
he thought it safer to go to the Inquisition, and make 
an affidavit of what he had seen ; gratuitously 
adding to his evidence the suggestion, that as no 
one among the crowd dared to Venture near the 
animal, it would be advisable to send some of the 
Friars, with holy water and stola, to exorcise the 
horse, and ascertain the reason of its speaking. 
But the Inquisitors ordered six of their officers to 
go and bring the animal to the holy office. The 
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officers, having a strong belief that the devil would 
submit to them, proceeded to the place. On their 
approaching this scene, they were beyond measure 
astonished at the appearance of a human head pro- 
jecting from the horse, and still more at the owner 
of the head bawling out, ''Help! take me out of 
this putrefied grave ; for heaven*s sake, good people, 
make haste, for I am not the devil, nor a ghost, nor 
an apparition, but the real body and soul of Guad- 
alaxara, the constable of the university; and I do 
for ever renounce in this place the office of arresting 
students, and I forgive them this wrong done to me, 
and thanks be to God and to the Virgin of Pilar, 
who has preserved my body &om being converted 
into a dead horse, that I am still alive." 

The clear demonstration of the real state of the 
matter did not in the least convince the officers of 
the Inquisition, who are always particularly strict in 
the execution of their orders; so they seized the 
dead horse, and carried it to the holy office ; while an 
immense crowd followed, and the inhabitants of the 
city, as the body was carried along, threw open their 
doors and windows, that they might witness the 
strange sight. The inquisitors, having received inti- 
mation that their services would be required, were 
at hand to receive the informations, and on the horse 
being laid down before them, they very gravely inter- 
rogated it, and noted down the replies which were 
given by the incarcerated Guadalaxara. These not 
being satisfactory, and the holy fathers not trusting 
to the information which they received from the 
horse's representative, it was decreed that the torture 
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should be applied. While the officers were tying 
the ropes round the animal's belly, the sewing broke, 
and exposed the veritable body of poor Guadalaxara, 
who then succeeded in proving his identity and 
effecting his release. The poor fellow forgave the 
mischievous students for the trick they had played 
him, but died three weeks after, on which occasion 
an elegy was written by some of those who took 
part in the matter. This afiBeur was a standing joke 
against the inquisitors of Saragossa for a considerable 
time after. 

It may be here stated, that up to this time a tax 
was levied by the holy office on each vessel entering 
the ports of Spain, to defray the expense of the 
examination which its officers were authorised to 
make, that nothing detrimental to the true £Edth 
might be introduced in the vessel ; but latterly this 
examination had been neglected, though the tax 
was still paid. 

The following anecdote relating to the Portuguese 
Inquisition at this time may not be uninteresting. 
A French vessel happened to put into Lisbon ; the 
Marquis de Pombal was then minister of Portugal. 
Some young men belonging to this vessel went on 
shore to view the capital of that kingdom. The 
presence of a Frenchman always excited the utmost 
vigilance in the familiars of the Inquisition. These 
young men had all the heedlessness natural to their 
age, and that inexperience in the manners of differ- 
ent nations which is pardonable in youth, though a 
common source of errors and indiscretions. They 

spent the entire day in examining the different parts 
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of the city; they visited the churches and the 
palaces; and as they were constantly watched, not 
one of their actions or words passed unohserved, 
while they were entirely unconscious of their danger. 
In the evening, as they were preparing to go on 
hoard their ship, they went into a coffee-house to 
take some refreshment, and to rest themselves after 
their fatigue. Their conversation turned on what 
they had heard during the day. Some light, or 
perhaps ironical, expressions escaped them, with 
regard to the infinite numher of monks whom they 
had met on their way; and one of them had the 
holdness to repeat, on that suhject, some lines out 
of Voltaire. It seemed as if this were the signal 
for their apprehension, for instantly twenty alguazils 
entered and surrounded them. Being young and 
armed, they determined not to submit; they there- 
fore resisted boldly, and having fought their way to 
their boat, which was near at hand, they had the 
good fortune to escape, all but one unfortunate man, 
who, less alert than his companions, was wounded, 
overpowered, and made prisoner. 

The French ambassador happening to be absent 
from Lisbon, M. B — , consul general, acted as charge 
d'affairs in the interval. The next morning, being 
informed of the transaction of the preceding night, 
he repaired to the house of the Marquis de Pombal, 
to demand that the young man should be delivered 
up to him, engaging at the same time to have him 
punished, if the fault should appear to have been on 
his side. " This business," replied the Marquis, " is 
indeed of itself of little importance ; in other places, 
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it would be of no consequence ; but here, it is above 
my power to interfere. Were I to attempt to exer- 
cise my authority, I can neither foresee nor foretell 
what might be the disagreeable result to myself. 
Your only resource is to wait on the Grand Inqui- 
sitor; all that I can promise you is to join my 
solicitation to yours; but I will not conceal from 
you, that I am of opinion that both will be ineflEec- 
tual." 

This reply naturally gave great uneasiness to 

M. B , who, however, determined to persevere, 

hoping by his spirit and firmness to obtain his end. 
He therefore went immediately to wait on the Grand 
Inquisitor, but his highness was not to be seen. He 
returned upon the next and the succeeding day, but 
always received the same answer. He then plainly 
perceived that the inquisitor sought to elude his 
visit, and he therefore had recourse to a more 
decisive measure. He ordered his stat« coach to be 
got ready, and, followed by all the retinue which is 
appointed to attend an official visit, he once more 
repaired to the palace of the Grand Inquisitor, and 
demanded an audience in the name of the King 
of France, his master. The inquisitor at length 

condescended to receive him. M. B publicly 

declared the object of his visit, and demanded the 
enlargement of the young man. The Grand Inqui- 
sitor loudly exclaimed against such compliance ; and 
the terrible words, heresy, atheism, and philosophy 
were the arguments which he used. **What!" said 
he; "grant freedom to this rash man, who has 
publicly ventured to profess the impious maxims of 
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Voltaire? Voltaire, sir, whose veiy name is blas- 
phemy. No, sir ! a signal reparation is requisite for 
such a crime, — a reparation adequate to the oflfence." 

M. B replied, without catching the infection of 

his highness's wrath : "If this young person were a 
Portuguese, that he would be as culpable as you affirm 
I do not deny; but you ought to consider that he 
has not been educated in conformity to your manners. 
He thought himself still in his own country, whence 
he is absent now for the first time. In France, sir, 
that which you look upon as a crime is £eu: from 
being looked upon in the same heinous light. The 
verses of Voltaire are there in the familiar use of 
all wellbred people. To read them, to be acquainted 
with them, to quote them, is there the mark of 
politeness and good breeding. His merits and his 
beauties are there appreciated as they deserve ; his 
faults indeed (for faults he has) are the subject of 
regret, but they ought in justice to be attributed 
rather to the levity of his manner, than to any cul- 
pable depravity of mind." 

The Gremd Inquisitor, surprised at the eulogium, 

fixed his regard attentively on Mr. B ; he then 

took him by the hand, and with the utmost gravity, 
and without uttering a word, he led him into another 
chamber, and shut the door with the greatest pre- 
caution. As soon as he was secure against being 
overheard, ** You behold, sir," said he, " that sacred 
image of the Redeemer of mankind," shewing him 
a large crucifix, which stood at one end of the 
chamber; "swear to me, before that image, that 
you will keep secret that which I am going to say 
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to you." " Depend upon my discretion," replied M. 

B . "Well, then," continued the Inquisitor, 

"know that I am entirely unacquainted with the 
works of Voltaire, and that I have long felt the 
greatest curiosity to read them." The consul 
immediately perceived how favourable this circum- 
stance might be made towards the attainment of the 
object he had in view. "It, is easy," he replied, 
"to satisfy your highness in this particular, and I 
will cheerfully undertake to gratify your wishes." 
After these words, M. B , without adding any- 
thing further, took his leave, and in an hour after- 
wards, he despatched to the Grand Inquisitor a 
complete set of the formidable works of Voltaire. 
He thought it right to let some few days pass before 
he renewed his solicitations, as he wished to give 
the Inquisitor fiill time for reflection, the result of 
which he hoped would be favourable. However, 
days and weeks rolled away, and no reply was made 

by his highness. M. B becoming impatient, he 

waited upon the Inquisitor, and was received with 
politeness, but could obtain nothing but unmeaning 
words, vague promises, and deceitful hopes. Several 
visits terminating in the same unsatisfactory manner, 

M. B now thought it right to make use of those 

means which the curiosity of the Grand Inquisitor 
had placed in his hands ; and therefore, he, a second 
time assumed all his official state, and, attended by 
the same retinue as formerly, he repaired to the 
palace of his highness. "I have had the honour," 
said he, " of claiming from your hands, in the name 
of my sovereign, a native of France, whom you have 
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arrested contrary to the law of nations. This per- 
son has committed no offence against the Portuguese 
govemment, and, consequently, no hody possesses 
the right to take him by force out of my protectioii. 
I consider his arrest an affront on my public 
character. I have hitherto passed the matter over 
in silence, in order to avoid the disagreeable con- 
sequences which may result from it I again, this 
day, repeat my demand in the name of the king of 
France. If you refuse to deliver up his subject to 
me, my courier is ready, and I will instantly de- 
spatch an account of the matter to Versailles." 
The Grand Inquisitor, rather alarmed, and hesitat- 
ing, wished to recur to his ordinary delay. "I 
entreat that there may be no further procrastina- 
tion, sir," said the consul ; " my master, I perceive, 
must decide the business. He will consider whether 
the Inquisition of Lisbon has a right to oppress 
his subjects, and whether a childish quotation of a 
few verses from Voltaire deserves to be punished 
with such severity, by the Grand Inquisitor, whose 
favourite reading is the works of that author;** and 
having thus spoken, he withdrew. His highness, 
frightened by this menace, and alarmed for the con- 
sequence, if it should be discovered that, violating 
the rigour of his own laws, he had suffered to pene- 
trate, even into the palace of the Inquisition, books 
which were so severally prohibited as the works of 
Voltaire, the reading of which he had so frequently 
interdicted, under the penalty of the greater excom- 
munication, hastened to appease the threatened 
storm. He immediately set the young man at 
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liberty, causing him to be conducted to the consul, 
whom he intreated to have him sent instantly to 
France. He added, that he expected that, in con- 
sideration of the celerity with which he had has- 
tened to comply with his desire, the entire .affair 
should be kept an inviolable secret. M. B pro- 
mised to comply with this request, and it was not 
till a long time after his return to France that he 
imparted the anecdote to some of his intimate 
friends. 

There being no other trials of any importance or 
interest during this period, we shall proceed to the 
reign of Charles IV., who ascended the throne of 
Spain in 1788, and abdicated in favour of his son 
Ferdinand VII., in 1808. The Inquisitors Genoral, 
during this time, were Cevallos (previously men- 
tioned); Sierra, Archbishop of Selimbria; Lorenzana, 
Archbishop of Toledo; and de Aroe, Archbishop of 
Burgos. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits, just noticed, proved 
most beneficial in the present reign. Previously 
they had usurped all offices of profit, and had prac- 
tically excluded all others from the possession of 
power. Their banishment consequently left a Isurge 
number of offices vacant; and as these were scrupu- 
lously bestowed on the most deserving, knowledge 
made rapid advances, the six grand colleges of Spain 
were reformed, and there was again a prospect of 
the Inquisition being suppressed. It was. however, 
again revived by the French revolution, which gave 
birth to an immense number of works on the rights 
of man. The tendency of such works so alarmed 
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Charles and his minister, Florida Blanca, that the 
office of teacher of natural law in the universities 
was abolished, and the latter desired the Inquisitor 
General to prohibit the importation of such works, 
as he feared the effect which their perusal would 
have on the Spanish mind. The extensive resources 
of the holy office were thus again called into requisi- 
tion, but the violent efforts made to exclude books 
were found to be quite unsuccessful; the curiosity, 
which is in such cases naturally raised, caused those 
who wished to obtain information on such subjects 
as these works treated of to introduce books into 
the kingdom, yet so secretly, that it was only in a 
comparatively small number of cases that proofs 
could be adduced against the accused parties. The 
trials which took place related, in most cases, to 
students in the universities ; and the greater number 
were abandoned, from the utter inability of the officers 
of the Inquisition to prove the charges. Whether 
this inability arose more from the stupidity of the 
officers, or from the secrecy observed by the accused, 
or from their innocence, we have no means of judg- 
ing; but it is not at all improbable that, to some 
extent, it was owing to the first cause, since it is stated 
by Blanco White, (in Doblado's Letters,) in refer- 
ence to the disposal of those who had studied at 
the Spanish colleges, that " the absolutely dull and 
ignorant were made inquisitors, who, passing judg- 
ment in their secret halls, could not disgrace the 
college by their blunders ;" and we find a confirma- 
tion of this statement in Mendonca*s narrative, 
where it is mentioned that *' in Portugal, the igno- 
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ranee of the inquisitors is absolutely proverbial ; so 
much so, indeed, that when any nobleman or rich 
man has occasion to converse on the subject of 

bringing up his sons, he says, *As to my son, who 
is the most stupid of his brothers, we must send 

him to learn divinity or the canon law, that he may 

become an inquisitor or a canon.* " 

In 1799, Urquijo, prime minister to Charles, 
induced that prince to sign an edict, by which the 
power which had been usurped by the court of Rome 
was restored to the bishops to whom it legitimately 
belonged; and by this means saved the Spanish 
people a large sum annually expended in dispensa- 
tions, &c. At the same time he wished Charles to 
abolish the Inquisition entirely, but failed in accom- 
plishing his wishes, though he convinced the king 
of the necessity for a reform of the tribunal. This 
reform would probably have been effected, but for the 
disgrace of Urquijo, who fell, the victim of an in- 
trigue, and was confined in the dungeon of the 
citadel of Pampeluna, where he remained eight 
years, being refused, during that time, the use of 
books, ink, paper, fire, or light. 

The improvement in the mental and moral cul- 
tivation of the Spanish people, at this period, will 
be evinced by the relation of the following case. It 
proves the diminished severity of the supreme coun- 
cil, and the fear it entertained of celebrating any 
more burnings. It would appear that it preferred 
the infliction of the torture in the secret dungeons 
of the holy office, to openly braving the hatred of 
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the people by the disgraceful spectacle of an auto 
dafk. 

Don Michael Juan Antonio Solano was bom at 
Yeroline, in Arragon. Nature had endued him ^th 
an inventive, penetrating genius, inclined to mathe- 
matical applications. He learned the trade of a 
joiner for his own amusement. He invented a 
plough which would work without oxen or horses, 
and presented it to the government ; but little notice 
was taken of it. Desiring to make himself useful 
to his parishioners, (he was curate of Esco, in Arra- 
gon,) he undertook to fertilise the earth in a ravine 
situated between two mountains, and completely 
succeeded. He had brought into the ravine the 
waters of a fountain, which was about a quarter of 
a Spanish league from the spot. A long and severe 
illness had made him lame, and during his conva- 
lescence he invented a chair, in which he could go 
out into his garden. When his age inclined him to 
meditations of another nature, as he had not many 
books, he particularly applied himself to the study 
of the Bible, and from it he formed his religious 
system, which differed little from that of the re- 
formed protestauts, who are most attached to the 
discipline of the first ages of the Church. He was 
persuaded that all that is not expressed in the New 
Testament, or is opposed to the literal sense of the 
text, was invented by man. He put his sentiments 
in writing, and sent the work to his bishop, request- 
ing him to instruct him and give his opinion. The 
bishop, Lopez Gil, promised to send him an answer, 
but as it did not arrive, Solano communicated his 
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Opinions to some professors of theology in the uni- 
versity of Saragossa, and to some curates in the 
neighbourhood. He was, in consequence, denounced 
to the Inquisitors of Saragossa, who proceeded to take 
informations and arrest the criminal. A curate, who 
called himself his friend, received the commission 
to arrest the unfortunate Solano, while entire liberty 
was allowed him to enable him to recover. Solano, 
however, found means to convey himself to Oberon, 
the nearest town on the French frontier; but soon 
after, depending on the goodness of his intentions, 
hoping that the inquisitors would respect his inno- 
cence, and show him his errors, if he had fallen into 
any, he returned to Spain, and wrote to inform 
them that he would submit to anything, in order 
to be enlightened and convinced. His conduct 
proved that he was little acquainted with the tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition. 

He was conducted to the secret prisons of Sara- 
gossa, where he confessed all, alleging that having 
meditated for a long time with a sincere desire to 
discover the truth of the Christian religion, and that 
without the assistance of any book but the Bible, 
he had convinced himself that there was no truth 
in anything but what was contained in the holy 
scriptures; that all the rest might be erroneous, 
because, though several fathers of the church main- 
tained these opinions, they were but men, and con- 
sequently liable to err ; that he considered all that 
had been established by the Boman church, in 
opposition to the proper and literal meaning of the 
scriptural text, as false, and that it was possible to 
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fall into error, in admitting that which did not result 
either directly or indirectly from the text; that he 
considered it certain that the ideas of purgatory and 
the limbos were the invention of man, since Jesus 
spoke of only two receptacles for souls, paradise and 
hell ; that it was a sin to receive money for perform- 
ing mass, although it was called an alms, and for 
the support of the celebrator; and that the priests 
and other ministers of religion ought to receive their 
salaries from the government, like the judges and 
other officers. He thought that the introduction 
and establishment of tithes was a fraud of the priests, 
and the manner of explaining the commandment of 
the church, which ordained tiiat they should be paid 
without any deductions for seed or the expenses of 
the harvest, was a shameful robbery ; that no atten- 
tion ought to be paid to the commands of the Pope, 
because no god but avarice is adored at Rome, and 
all the measures of that government only tend to 
take money from the people, on religious pretences. 

The inquisitors at Saragossa undertook to per- 
suade Solano to renounce his opinions, and employed 
for that purpose some respectable theologians; they 
exhorted him to acknowledge his errors and repent, 
and threatened him with relaxation. Solano replied, 
that he was aware of his danger, but if he was 
induced to retract, he would be condemned before 
the tribunal of God, and that if he was in error, God 
would enlighten him or pardon him. The infiEdli- 
bOity of the church, and the opinions of the saints 
and learned men who had decided on the meaning 
of the obscure texts, were represented to him ; he 
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replied that in all their discussions the court of 
Rome had interfered, and rendered their good 
intentions of no avaiL 

It was impossihle to make Solano recant, and 
the inquisitors passed sentence of relaxation. It 
must he confessed that they could not do otherwise, 
according to the code of the Inquisition. But the 
supreme council, wishing to spare the Spanish nation 
the spectacle of an avto da /<?, had recourse to the 
extraordinary measure of examining some persons 
who had been mentioned by the witnesses, but had 
been neglected; commanding the inquisitors, at the 
same time, to use every effort to make Solano re- 
tract. It was in vain, and the inquisitors, though 
they well knew the motives which led the council 
to vote against their sentence, did not dare to dis- 
obey the law. They pronounced sentence of. relaxa- 
tion a second time, and the council took advantage 
of a declaration made by one of the witnesses, to 
order an inquest to be taken among all the curates, 
priests, and physicians of Esco and the neighbour- 
hood, in order to discover if Solano had ever suffered 
an illness which weakened or deranged his mind. 
The result of this inquest was to be communicated 
to the council, and, in the meantime, the trial was 
suspended. The physician, who suspected what they 
wished him to say, declared that Solano had had a 
severe illness for several years before he was arrested> 
and that it was not surprising that it had weakened 
his mental powers. He said, that from that time 
he had spoken more frequently of his religious opi- 
nions, which were not those of the catholics in Spain. 
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On receiving this deposition, the council decreed, 
that without pronouncing definitively on the suhject, 
every means should he used to convert the accused. 
At this juncture, Solano fell dangerously ill; the 
inquisitors charged the most ahle theologians of Sara- 
gossa to endeavour to make him return to the fSedth, 
and even entreated the hishop-<K)acyutor of the Arch- 
hishop of Saragossa, Don Fray Michel Suarez de 
Santander, to exhort him with that tenderness and 
goodness which were characteristics of that worthy 
prelate. The curate appeared to he sensibly affected 
by all that was done for him, but he said that he 
could not renounce his opinions without fearing that 
he offended God, by betraying the truth. On the 
twentieth day of his illness, the doctor told him that 
he was dying, and desired him to take advantage of 
the few moments that were left him. " I am," said 
Solano, " in the hands of God ; I have nothing more 
to do." Thus died the curate of Esco, in the year 
1805. He was refused ecclesiastical sepulture, and 
was privately buried vdthin the walls of the tribunal. 
The inquisitors reported all that had passed to the 
supreme council, which forbade them to continue 
the trial, that Solano might not be burnt in eflBgy.* 
An occurrence which took place about this time, 
at Coimbra, caused a considerable sensation. A 
clergyman came to the windows of the holy office, 
which face the street of St. Sophia, and v^dthin the 
iron grates of the window of the upper apartments 
loudly entreated that for God's sake some one would 

♦ IJorente. 
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pick up the little bits of paper, written on with 
brick dust, which he was throwing into the street; 
as they contained a narrative of his troubles, and 
the injustice he had suffered, for fourteen years, in 
the secret prisons of the Inquisiton ; and he begged 
also that, from motives of charity, some one would 
represent his case to her majesty, that she might 
give instructions for investigating the cause of the 
unmerited tortures to which he was continually sub- 
jected. This clergyman had by chance escaped out 
of his cell, and found his way to that corridor; but 
some guards immediately followed, and pushed him 
from the grates of the window, as was observed by 
many persons in the street; but no one dared to 
touch the little bits of paper, which lay undisturbed 
until one of the ofl&cers of the Inquisition came out 
and picked up all of them. 

A few days after this affecting incident, the pre- 
sident of the Inquisition at Coimbra precipitated 
himself from a window, and died instantly. His 
companions reported that he did this from mental 
derangement; but many said that the president 
feared being either reprimanded or punished by the 
Grand Inquisitor, for his want of care in permitting 
to transpire to the public ear that the unfortunate 
clergyman had been undergoing confinement for four- 
teen years. 

The case of a Beata at Cuenca created a great 
sensation about this time. She was the wife of a 

* 

labourer at Villar d' Aguilar. She invented a variety 
of fictions, with the intention of convincing the 
people that she was a saint ; and among other asser- 
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tions that she made was this, — that Jesus Christ 
revealed to her, that she had changed her flesh and 
hlood into the same substance as his own body. The 
priests and monks occupied themselves in very gravely 
discussing this matter, some of them asserting that it 
was impossible ; others, that it was not impossible, if 
the infinite power and mercy of God were considered. 
Many believed everything, and were very indignant 
at the incredulity which others manifested ; for these 
simple people could not divine what interest the 
Beata could have in deceiving them. There were 
others who, having been cognisant of the life of this 
woman from the beginning, became her accomplices, 
and aided her in her impostures, professing to be- 
lieve in her supernatural state, and thus misleading 
those who were more credulous. However lament- 
able such a statement must be, it is true that many 
carried their folly to such an extent as actually to 
woi'ship the impostor. They conducted her in pro- 
cession, with lighted tapers, through the streets and 
to the churches; they burnt incense before her as 
before the consecrated host; and concluded by pros- 
trating themselves before her. The Inquisition, 
having witnessed these scenes for some time, put 
an end to them by arresting the Beata and some 
of her accomplices. The former ended her days in 
the prisons of the holy oJ0&ce, previous to her sen- 
tence being pronounced. Her effigy was burnt at 
the next auto da fe ; the curate of Villar and two 
monks, all of whom were her accomplices, were con- 
demned to follow the effigy barefooted, clothed in 
short tunics, with cords round their necks, and were 
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afterwards banished for life to the Phillipine islands ; 
the curate of Casasmarro was suspended from his 
office for six years; and two men who had aided in 
her deceptions received two hundred lashes each, 
and were imprisoned for life. 

A case somewhat similar, but perhaps more ab- 
surd, occurred at Madrid. Sister Clara pretended 
to be miraculously endowed, and to be possessed of 
great sanctity. She feigned paralysis, and stated 
that she was unable to leave her bed. On this 
report becoming current, an immense number of 
people went to see her. The most distinguished 
ladies in Madrid repaired to her, and thought them- 
selves only too happy if they were admitted to see 
her. She was entreated to be the mediatrix with 
God for the cure of different maladies, to enlighten 
judges on the eve of important judgments, and 
graces and assistance were implored through her 
against many misfortunes. Clara replied to all in 
an emphatic style, like an inspired person who saw 
into the future. She announced that, by an especial 
call from the Holy Spirit, she was destined to be 
a Capuchin nun, smd she was extremely grieved that 
she had neither the strength nor the health neces- 
sary for living in a community and a cloister. She 
imposed so well on the persons who surrounded her, 
that Pius VII. permitted her, in a special brief, to 
make her profession before Don Athanasius de Puyal, 
bishop coadjutor of the Archbishop of Toledo, at 
Madrid, and granted her a dispensation from the 
cloistered life and the exercises of a community. 
From that moment nothing was spoken of in society 
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but the miracles and heroic yirtae of sister Clara. 
The bishop who received her tows obtained per- 
mission from the Pope and the Archbishop of Toledo 
to erect an altar in her chamber, opposite her bed ; 
several masses were performed there every day, and 
even the holy sacrament was placed there in a taber- 
nacle. Clara communicated every day, and persuaded 
those who came to see her that she took no suste- 
nance but the bread of the eucharist This delusion 
lasted for seyeral years; but, in 1802, Clara was 
taken to the prison of the holy office; her mother 
also, and a monk whom she had taken for her spir 
ritual director, were likewise arrested. These were 
accused of having assisted the nun in her impos- 
tures, in order to obtain oonsideiBble sums of money, 
which the ladies of Madrid and other devout persons 
placed in her hands, to be distributed as alms. — 
Wlien her deceit, her pretended sickness, and the 
other circumstances of her life were proved, Clara, 
her mother, and her director were condemned to 
seclusion and other punishments, much less severe 
than they peihaps deserved. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The extravagancies to which the two Beatas went, 
whose cases we have recorded in the previous chapter, 
were probably to some extent induced by the success 
(although partial) which attended the impostures of 
others who had preceded them. In illustration of 
the cases we have related, we give an account of the 
impostures of the nun Maria, (commonly called the 
Lisbon Nun,) and Mary Guerrero, of Saragossa. 
Both of these belong to a much earlier date than 
those which have just been related, but they are 
inserted here, as there is considerable similarity in 
some of the details. 

Maria of the Annunciation was bom at Lisbon, 
and at the age of thirteen was put into the Dominican 
convent of the annunciation, in that city, in which, 
when she arrived at a proper age, she professed her- 
self a nun. She had not long done so before she 
began to have miraculous visions, and to be daily 
visited by Christ in person, whom she saluted with 
the doxology thus, "Glory be to the Father, and 
to Thee, and to the Holy Spirit." Whenever she 
received the sacrament her soul was in a rapture, 
and she was honoured with the vision of the heavenly 
choir of angels ; and when she embraced her crucifix, 
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which she called her hushand, beams of light con- 
stantly darted out from it, much brighter and stronger 
than those of the sun. 

One day, as she was at her devotion, Christ 
appeared to her, and made her a promise to visit her 
again upon St. Thomas Aquinas' day, and thereon 
to do her the greatest honour that any creature was 
capable of enjoying. Maria having acquainted Anto- 
nio de la Cerda, the provincial of her order, who, 
on her name becoming so celebrated for miracles, 
had become her confessor, with the promise which 
had been made her, she received directions from him 
how to prepare herself for the reception of so great 
a favour. These she implicitly obeyed, for never 
was any one more submissive to her confessor than 
Maria. 

Thomas Aquinas's day being come, and all the 
nuns and friars having assembled to matins, while 
Maria was in a most profound fit of devotion, Christ 
crucified appeared to her, and, in the sight of the 
whole congregation, impressed all the wounds of his 
head, side, hands, and feet upon the same parts of 
her body. On her head she had two and thirty 
wounds, such as thorns would make ; and in her side 
a gash, such as a spear might be supposed to cause ; 
while on her hands and feet she had wounds of a 
triangular shape, as if made by nails. In order to 
excite the devotion of those absent as well as those 
present, the rags which she laid to the wounds on 
Thursdays had always the five wounds of Christ im- 
printed on them, in the form of a cross ; and happy 
was the Roman Catholic prince or princess who could 
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obtain some of those sacred rags. The Pope had one ; 
the king of Spain, who appeared to be most strangely 
devoted to her, had another; the empress had one 
sent her; and there was not a catholic prince, or 
princess, but who obtained one of them, by some 
interest or other. One was sent to the lady of the 
viceroy of Sicily, who treasured it as one of the most 
sacred relics in the world. And Philip II., to shew 
that he firmly believed all that was reported of the 
miracles and sanctity of the Lisbon nun, had the 
royal standard of the armada, which sailed against 
England in 1588, blessed by her. 

The Inquisition, which made it its business to 
enquire particularly as to the truth of all reputed 
miracles, having summoned Maria's confessor, as 
well as all the other friars of the convent, before 
them, was fully satisfied by their depositions and 
oaths, as eye-witnesses, of the validity of the mira- 
cles as reported. Whereupon, Gregory XIII. wrote 
to the nun a very godly letter, exhorting her to 
humility, thankfulness, and perseverance in her 
devotions ; and as there was no Roman Catholic who 
in the least doubted the truth of what was reported 
of her by her confessor, who published a long account 
of her miracles, so the poor protestants were held 
up to ridicule, as the most perverse heretics in the 
world, for neither beHeving those reports, nor repair- 
ing to Lisbon, where their own eyes might convince 
them of the truth of them. So Petrus Matheus, in 
a bullary which he printed at this time, after a long 
encomium on the Lisbon nun, adds, ** Nothing can be 
offered in contradiction to this story, for the blessed 
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virgin is still living, as are the sisters also who are 
her witnesses; the place is visited, and the whole 
is proved and confirmed, by most eminent divines 
who were eye-witnesses to it." After all this, one 
would little have expected that such a scheme should 
have miscarried, at least so far as to have been owned 
and condemned as a fraud by the Inquisition itself; 
but so it was ; for the lady abbess, (her companions 
had forced upon her this dignity,) at a time when she 
ought to have died, and been canonised as a saint for 
her extraordinary piety and miracles, finding that 
she was regarded as an oracle by all around her, 
began to mutter that it was revealed to her that 
Philip II. had no title to the crown of Portugal, but 
that the right thereto was possessed by the Duchess 
of Braganza. The result of this revelation was, 
that Philip was compelled either to resign the crown 
of Portugal, or to feign a disbelief of the truth of 
the nun, for whose sanctity he previously had such a 
veneration. He considered the latter course the 
more convenient of the two, and gave a hint to the 
Inquisition, the officers of which struck the oracle 
dumb, so soon as it began to antiphilipise ; for the 
wounds of the pious nun, being examined, were found 
not to be so deep as the skin, being merely clever 
imitations made with red lead. 

Upon this discovery, she was condemned, by the 
Archbishop of Braga and Lisbon, the Bishop of 
Guarda, and the Apostolical Inquisitors, to the fol- 
lowing penances : — She was to be a prisoner during 
her life in some nunnery out of Lisbon, but not one 
belongiug to the Dominican order; for five years. 
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from the day on which her sentence was pronounced, 
she was not to have the sacrament administered to 
her, excepting on the feasts of Easter, Whitsuntide, 
or Christmas, or unless the receiving thereof should 
happen to be necessary to the partaking of the 
benefits of a jubilee ; on every Wednesday and 
Friday of the year, she was to be brought into the 
chapter-house of the nimnery, and there to be 
whipped publicly, before all the nuns, during the 
time when the Miserere me Deus was being read; 
at meals she was not to be suffered to sit at table, 
but must have her meat given her sitting on the 
pavement of the refectory ; neither must any person 
eat what she might leave ; and both before and after 
meat, she must lie across the door of the refectory, 
where the nuns must tread upon her as they came 
in and went out; during her life she must keep the 
ecclesiastical fast, and must never be chosen abbess, 
nor bear any ofl&ce in the nunnery, but must always 
be the lowest in the convent; she must never be 
permitted to speak to any one within nor without 
the convent, without the abbess's leave ; all the rags 
stained with blood which had been distributed by 
her, and all her false relics, and all pictures of her, 
must be brought into the Inquisition, or, where that 
cannot be done conveniently, must be carried to the 
next prelate ; lastly, she must never be allowed to 
cover her head with her veil, and on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, during the year, must be fed on nothing 
but bread and water, and must every day, in the 
refectory, make a public confession of her crime 
before all the nuns. 
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The other case referred to was as follows: — In 
the city of Saragossa, near the college of St. Thomas, 
lived Maiy Guerrero, the wife of a tailor. She was 
handsome, witty, and ambitious ; but seeing that her 
rank in life would not allow her to shine among the 
higher orders, she determined to become a Beata, 
in order that she might become known and admired 
in the city. The first step she had to take was the 
appointment of a suitable confessor, of good repu- 
tation among the nobility; and in this respect she 
made an excellent choice for her purpose, when she 
fixed on the reverend father Michael Navarro, a 
Dominican friar, a D.D., and a man well respected 
and beloved for his doctrine and good behaviour. 
She began to confess to him, and in less than a 
year, by her feigned modesty and hypocritical airs, 
(for she confessed no sins, relating only the religious 
exercises of her life,) the reverend father began to 
publish to the city her sanctity and devotion. Many 
ladies and gentlemen of the highest rank, desirous 
of seeing the new saint, sent for her; but she 
refused to appear, and through her maid denied her- 
self to all. This was a great addition to the fame 
of her sanctity, and, as she anticipated, only incited 
those who wished to see her to greater exertions for 
the accomplishment of their purpose. Some went 
to father Navarro, desiring that he would allow 
them to accompany him when he should next visit 
the devotee. But the wily father, seeing that it 
was his interest to raise the excitement to a still 
greater height, or perhaps intending to further his 
own private designs, answered that he could not 
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comply with their wishes; for, knowing her virtue, 
modesty, and aversion to any act of vanity, he would 
be very much in the wrong to allow her any oppor- 
tunities of cooling her fervent zeal. 

By these means, the fame of her piety became so 
spread abroad, that rich and poor, old and young, 
men and women, all began to resort to her neigh- 
bour's house and to the Dominican church, that 
they might obtain but a glimpse of her. She shewed 
great displeasure at these popular demonstrations of 
respect, and came to the determination to stay at 
home. So, after a long consultation with her father 
confessor, it was agreed that she should keep her 
room, and that he should confess her and say mass 
in her room, instead of requiring her to repair to bis 
church for the purpose. As a commencement of the 
life which this worthy pair had chalked out for them- 
selves, the holy father charged her husband to quit 
the house, and never more to appear before her ; for 
the sight of him would be a great hindrance to his 
wife's sanctity and purity. The foolish man, believ- 
ing all that was told him, left the house, and took a 
lodging for himseK and his apprentice. 

The manner of life we have described continued 
a full year; but the holy father, at the end of that 
time, finding the labour of going every day to say 
mass and confess the hlsssed far too great, applied 
to the reverend father Buenacasa, then prior of the 
convent, for permission to go and live with her as 
her spiritual guide. The prior, foreseeing consider- 
able advantage, consented; so the confessor took up 
his residence with the Beata, and became the master 
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of the house. When he had become firmly esta- 
blished, he began by degrees to grant permission to 
various persons to see the Beata, through the glass 
of a little window, desiring them at the same time 
not to make any noise, for fear of disturbing her in 
the midd]e of her devotions. Whenever any one 
was thus allowed to see her, she was in her own 
room, always on her knees. The glass window, 
through which she might be observed, was in the 
wall between her room and that occupied by her 
confessor. In a few months more, the archbishop 
visited her, and conversed with her and father 
Navarro, with the latter of whom he was on terms of 
great intimacy. This example of the prelate induced 
a large number of the nobility to do the like. The 
viceroy, not being permitted by etiquette to call on 
her, sent his coach for her, and she and the father 
confessor had the honour of privately supping with 
his excellency. This circumstance becoming known, 
she was every day troubled with coaches and presents 
from all sorts and conditions of persons. Many sick 
persons went to her house, in the hope of being cured 
of their maladies by seeing her. Some of these, 
going at a time when their disease was at a crisis, 
and finding themselves better, perhaps in conse- 
quence of their walking, or some other natural opera- 
tion, cried out, " A miracle ! a miracle /" This was 
just what she wanted. Her only anxiety seemed to 
be to secure a reputation for sanctity among the 
ignorant. She had now become of so much im- 
portance that she and her faithful confessor removed 
to a larger house; and as she was in the habit of 
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receiving a number of letters every morning from 
persons of quality residing in other provinces, the 
&ther had to engage a secretary, as ^ell as a porter 
to attend the door. Two years more thus passed, 
during which time the friar was writing the life of 
the blessed. Of this work he was requested to print 
a portion ; but he was prevented complying with the 
wishes which had been conveyed to him, for he and 
the Beata were both arrested by the Inquisition. 

The cause of this arrest was as follows: Ann 
Moron, the wife of a surgeon, who lived next door 
to the Beata, had a child ten months old ; and, as a 
neighbour, she called on the confessor, requesting 
him to take the child to the Beata, and beg her to 
kiss him ; thinking that such an act would render 
her child happy for ever. The confessor desired her 
to go in and see the Beata, and make the request 
direct, which she did accordingly. Mary Guerrero 
took the child, and bade the mother leave him with 
her for a quarter of an hour. She did so, fancying 
that her child was already sure of going to heaven; 
but when, at the expiration of the time, she called, 
the Beata told her that her child was to die on the 
following night, for so God had revealed to her after 
she had said a short prayer on behalf of the babe. 
The child actually died on the following night, but 
the surgeon, as a tender father, seeing some spots 
and marks on his child's body, opened it, and found 
that the cause of death had been a dose of poison. 
Satisfied, from the fact of the death being foretold 
by the Beata, that his child had been poisoned by 
her, he proceeded to the holy office, and detailed 
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the circumstances of the case. The second inquisitor 
proceeded to the house where the death had occurred, 
and, having examined the hodj, and ascertained the 
truth of the statements of the surgeon, he gave 
orders for the apprehension of the BeatUf her father 
confessor, and all their domestics. At the same 
time, the contents of the house were seized, and 
among other things the papers of the holj father. 
A portion of these consisted of the life of the Beata, 
written by father Nayarro^s own hand. The manner 
of the composition of this work, and the circum- 
stances related in it, caused many to say that the 
confessor must have been bewitched; while others 
could not believe that a man of such learning could 
allow himself to be so deceived by a designing 
woman. The manuscript, such as it was, however, 
was sent for examination to the qualificators of the 
holy oHlco, who recorded their opinion that the book, 
entitled ** 'The Fjtfe of the blessed Mary Otterrero,'' 
composed by the reverend father Michael Navarro, 
WAS scandalous, falso, and against revealed doctrine 
in the Scriptures, as well as good manners ; and that 
it (loBorvod to be burnt in the common yard of the 
holy oflico, by the meanest officer of the tribunal. 

When this report had boon rendered, the inqui- 
sitors Bummonod two priests out of every parish 
church, and two friars out of every convent, to attend 
in tlio holy oiVico on a certain day, to be present at 
tho trial and examination of Mary Guerrero and 
!Mi(^hacl Navarro. Tho numbor of tlioso summoned 
w»w about one hundred and fifty, besides the inqui- 
Hitoi's, oHioors of the Inquisition, and qualificators, 
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the last of whom alone numbered two hundred and 
twenty. When all had arrived, the inquisitors 
seated themselves under a canopy of black velvet, 
placed near the altar, upon which was a crucifix and 
six wax candles. The culprits were summoned, and 
entered from the prison. While they knelt before 
the judges, the secretary of the holy office read the 
articles of examination. The prisoners appeared that 
day very much like saints, for they were both pale, 
and had thin visages. The examination was so long, 
that those summoned to attend the trial had to 
appear at three subsequent audiences. 

While it is melancholy to reflect on the ignorance 
and indecency displayed, it is difficult to refrain from 
laughing at the absurdity of the statements made 
in the written life of the holy woman by father 
Navarro, — statements which were read in the course 
of the trial. A few of these were, — that the blessed 
creature knew no sin since she had been bom into 
the world; that she had been several times visited 
by angels in her closet, and that Jesus Christ him- 
self had come down thrice to give her new heavenly 
injunctions; that she was advised by the divine 
spouse to live separately from her husband ; that she 
was once favoured with a visit of the holy trinity, 
and then she saw Jesus at the left hand of the 
father; that the holy dove afterwards came and sat 
upon her head several times ; that Jesus Christ, in 
a Dominican's habit, appeared to her at night, and 
in a celestial dream she was overshadowed by the 
Spirit; and that the Pope and the whole church 
would rejoice in her death, — nay, his holiness would 
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canonise her, and place her name in the litany before 
the apostles, &c. Whether the holy father confessor 
was more rogue or fool in this matter, it i?70uld be 
difficult to say ; but we incline to think the former, 
for one of the articles of accusation against him was 
that he had carried on an illicit intercourse with the 
Beata, and the truth of this charge was proved, by 
her giving birth to a child in the prison of the 
Inquisition. 

It is not known what became of this worthy 
couple, for their sentences were not read in public. 
It is probable, however, that the female died in the 
prisons of the holy office, either naturally or under 
the torture, for her husband had an intimation con- 
veyed to him, by an officer of the tribunal, that he 
was at liberty to marry any other woman, for whom 
he had a fancy. 

About the year 1807, the Chevalier de St. 
Gervais,* a French officer, fell into the hands of 
the inquisitors of Barcelona, and afterwards pub- 
lished an account of his treatment and amusing 
mode of release. He says, "After dinner I went 
to take a walk on that beautiful terrace which ex- 
tends along the port, in that part called Barcelonette. 
The sides of this walk, which is named the Lonja, 
are adorned with fine buildings. I was tranquilly 
enjoying this delightful place, and the serene evening 
of a fine day, wrapped in dreams of my projects, 
of my future destiny, and of the beautiful Seraphine. 

♦ Author of " Voyage en Espagne,' Paris, 1809. 
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The sweetly pensive shades of twilight had begun 
to veil the face of the sky, when, suddenly, six men 
surrounded and commanded me to follow them. I 
replied by a firm refusal; whereupon one of them 
seized me by the collar. I instantly assailed him 
with a violent blow on the fece, which caused him 
to bellow with pain ; but in an instant the whole 
band pressed on me so closely, that I was obliged 
to draw my sword. I fought as long as I was able, 
but not being possessed of the strength of Antoeus 
or Hercules, I was at last compelled to yield. The 
ruffians endeavoured to inspire me with respect and 
dread, by saying that they were familiars of the holy 
office, and advised me to surrender, that I might 
escape disgrace and harsh treatment. I submitted 
to force, and was taken to the prisons of the Inqui- 
sition. 

'*As soon as I found myself within the talons 
of these vultures, I began to ask myself what was 
my crime, and what I had done to incur the cen- 
sure of this hateful tribunal. * Have these Jacobin 
monks,' said I, * succeeded to the Druids, who called 
themselves the agents of the Deity, and arrogated 
to themselves the right of excommunicating and 
putting to death their fellow-citizens ? * My com- 
plaints were lost in empty air. 

"On the following day, a Dominican, shrouded 
in hypocrisy, and with a tongue of deceit, came to 
conjure me, by the bowels of Jesus Christ, to con- 
fess my faults, in order to the attainment of my 
liberty. * Confess your own faults first,' said I to 
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bim; 'ask pardon of Grod for your hypocrisy and 
your injustice. By what right do you arrest a gen- 
tleman, a native of France, who is exempted from 
the jurisdiction of your infernal tribunal, and who 
has done nothing in violation of the laws of this 
country?* *0h! holy Virgin,* said he, 'you make 
me tremble! I will go and pray to Grod in your 
behalf, and I hope he will open your eyes and turn 
your heart ! * * Go, pray to the devil,* said I to 
myself; *he is your only divinity.* 

" However, on that same day, M. Aubert, having 
in vain waited for me, at the dinner hour, sent to 
my hotel to enquire about me. The landlord 
informed him that I had disappeared on the pre- 
ceding evening; that my luggage still remained in 
his custody, but that he was entirely ignorant what 
had become of me. This obliging gentleman, uneasy 
for my fate, made enquiries concerning me over the 
whole city, but without being able to gain the small- 
est intelligence. Astonished at this circumstance, he 
began to suspect that some indiscretion on my part 
might have drawn down upon me the vengeancfe of 
the holy office, with whose spirit and conduct he 
was perfectly acquainted. He begged of the captain 
general to demand my enlargement. The Inquisi- 
tors denied the fact of my detention with the utmost 
efifrontery of falsehood; but M. Aubert, not being 
able to discover any other probable cause for my 
disappearance, persisted in believing me to be a 
prisoner in the holy office. 

"Next day, the familiars came to conduct me 
before the three inquisitors ; they presented me with 
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a yellow mantle to put on ; but I disdainfully rejected 
this Satanic livery. However, they persuaded me 
that submission was the only means by which I could 
hope to recover my liberty. I appeared, therefore, 
clad in yellow, with a wax taper in my hand, before 
these three priests of Pluto. In the chamber was 
displayed the banner of the holy office, on which 
were represented a gridiron, a pair of pincers, and 
a pile of wood, with these words, * Justice, Chakity, 
Mercy.' What an atrocious piece of irony ! I was 
tempted more than once to singe, with my blazing 
taper, the hideous visage of one of these Jacobins, 
but my good genius prevented me. One of them 
advised me, with an air of mildness, to confess my 
sins. * My great sin,' replied I, * is to have entered 
a country where the priests trample humanity under 
foot, and assume the cloak of religion to persecute 
virtue and innocence.' * Is that all you have to say T 
* Yes, my conscience is free from alarm, and from 
remorse. Tremble, if the regiment to which I 
belong should hear of my imprisonment ; they would 
trample over ten regiments of Spaniards to rescue 
me from your barbarity.' * God alone is master ; 
our duty is to watch over his flock, as faithful shep- 
herds; our hearts are afflicted at it, but you must 
return to your prison till you think proper to make 
a confession of your fault.' I then retired, casting 
upon my judges a look of contempt and indignation. 
** As soon as I returned to my prison, I most 
anxiously considered what could be the cause of this 
severe treatment. I was far from suspecting that 
it could be owing to my answer to the mendicant 
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friar, concerning the virgin and her lights.* How- 
ever, M. Aubert, being persuaded that the Inquisition 
alone had been the cause of my disappearance, placed 
spies upon all their steps. One of these informed 
him that three monks of the Dominican order were 
about to set out for Rome, being deputed to the 
conventual assembly, which was to be held there. 
He immediately wrote to M. de Colet, commandant 
at Perpignan, to inform him how I had disappeared, 
of his suspicions as to the cause, and of the passage 
of the three jacobins through Perpignan, desiring him 
to arrest them, and not to set them at liberty, till 
I should be released. 

*' M. de Colet embraced with alacrity this oppor- 
tunity of vengeance, and issued orders at the gates 
of the town to seize the three reverend personages. 
They arrived about noon, with high spirits and keen 
appetites, and demanded of the sentinel which was 
the best hotel. The officer of the guard presented 
himself, and informed them that he was commis- 
sioned to conduct them to the commandant of the 
place, who would provide for them lodging and enter- 
tainment. The monks, rejoiced at this lucky wind- 
fall, overflowed with acknowledgments, and declared 
they could not think of incommoding the command- 
ant. *Come, good fathers, M. Colet is determined 
to do you the honours of the city.' In the meantime 

• A mendicant having come to his chamber with a purse, 
begging him to contribute something for the lights, or tapers, to 
be liglited in honour of the Virgin, he replied, " My good father, 
the Virgin has no need of lights, she need only go to bed at an 
early hour." 
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he provided them an escort of four soldiers and a 
Serjeant. The fathers marched along with joy, con- 
gratulating one another, and delighted with the 
politeness of the French. * Gt)od fathers,' said M. 
de Colet, * I am delighted to have you in this city. 
I expected you impatiently, and have provided you 
a lodging.* *Ah! Monsieur Commandant, you are 
too good; we are undeserving.' * Pardon me; have 
you not in your prison at Barcelona a French ofl&cer, 
the Chevalier de St Gervais?' *No, M. Com- 
mandant, we have never heard of any such person.' 
* I am sorry for that, for you are to he imprisoned, 
and to live upon hread and water, until this officer 
be forthcoming.* The reverend fathers, exceedingly 
irritated, exclaimed against this violation of the law 
of nations, and then said that they resigned them- 
selves to the will of heaven, and that the com- 
mandant should answer before God and the Pope 
for the persecution which he was about to exercise 
against members of the church. * Yes,* said the 
commandant, * I take the responsibility upon myself; 
meanwhile, you will repair to the citadel.* 

" Now, behold the three hypocrites, in a narrow 
prison, condemned to the regimen of the Pauls 
and the Hilaries, uttering the loudest exclamations 
against the system of feisting and the commandant. 
Every day the purveyor, when he brought them their 
pitcher of water and portion of bread, demanded 
whether they had anything to declare relative to the 
French officer. For three days they persisted in 
replying in the negative ; but at length the cries, 
not of their consciences, but of their stomachs, and 
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their weariness of this mode of life, overcame their 
obstinacy. They begged an interview with M. de 
Colet, who instantly waited on them. 

**They confessed that a young French officer 
was confined in the prisons of the holy office, on 
account of the impious language he had held respect- 
ing the Virgin. 'Undoubtedly he has acted im- 
properly/ said M. de Colet, *but allow the Virgin 
to avenge herself. Write to Barcelona to set this 
gentleman at liberty ; in the interim I will keep you 
as hostages, but I will mitigate your sufferings, and 
your table shall be less frugally supplied.* The 
monks immediately wrote word to give liberty to the 
accursed Frenchman. 

** During this interval, vexations, impatience, and 
weariness took possession of my soul, and made me 
weary of life. At length, the Inquisition, reading 
their brethren's letter, perceived themselves under 
the necessity of releasing their prey. One of them 
came to inform me that, in consideration of my youth, 
and of my being a native of France, the holy office 
had come to the determination to set me free ; but 
that they required me for the future to have more 
respect for La Madonna, the mother of Jesus Christ. 
* Most reverend father,* replied I, * the French have 
always the highest respect for the ladies.* Uttering 
these words, I rushed towards the door, and when I 
got into the street, I felt as if I were raised from the 
tomb once more to life." 

We now arrive at the reign of Ferdinand VII., 
during which the Inquisition in Spain was finally 
abolished. Ferdinand ascended the throne in 1808, 
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on the abdication of his father, Charles IV., but 
was speedily compelled to resign; and in the same 
year Joseph Bonaparte, the brother of Napoleon, suc- 
ceeded. Ferdinand was restored in 1814, and con- 
tinued to reign till his death in 1833. 

In 1808, Napoleon decreed the suppression of 
the tribunal, and the application of its funds to the 
reduction of the public debt in the kingdom; and 
in 1813, the Cortes, believing that its existence was 
incompatible with the political constitution, discussed 
the propriety of its total abolition, and the restora- 
tion of their former power to the bishops and the 
secular judges. The press having by this time become 
comparatively free, many works both in favour of and 
against the tribimal were published. No exertions 
were spared by its advocates to support the falling 
edifice, while, on the other hand, the more enlight- 
ened members of the community were not slow to 
expose the horrors of the inquisitorial procedure, 
and the destructive effect of the holy ofl&ce on the 
peace and prosperity of the country. Both parties, 
in their turns, gained a victory ; the Cortes, influ- 
enced by the progress of knowledge and the exercise 
of their reason, wisely decreed its abolition, though 
the priests and other ecclesiastics refused to read 
the edict in the churches till they were compelled 
to do so; Ferdinand, being immediately afterwards 
restored to his throne, was so biassed by the repre- 
sentations of the ecclesiastics and others, by whom 
he was surrounded, that he re-established the holy 
ofl&ce in 1814. This measure he justified, on the 
ground that the foreign troops not attached to the 
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Catholic faith, who had lately been in Spain, had 
caused many to imbibe heretical opinions ; and that 
it was necessary not only to correct these, bat to 
prevent the introduction of others of a similar char 
racter. In addition to these reasons for its re-estar 
blbhment, he stated that its abolition had been 
decreed by an assembly fEdsely calling itself the 
Cortes of the kingdom, and which pretended that 
the existence of the tribunal was contrary to the 
constitution. Ferdinand, however, being aware that 
the greatest enormities had been perpetrated by its 
officers, under the cover of religious zeal, and that 
its procedure required reformation, inserted in his 
decree the following passage : " But, as independent 
of those ancient laws, it may be proper to add new 
ones on this subject; and my intention being to 
perfect this establishment, so as to render it emi- 
nently useful to my subjects, I require that, as soon 
as the said supreme council of the Inquisition shall 
be assembled, two of its members, in conjunction 
with two members of the council of Castile, each 
selected by me, shall examine the modes and pro- 
cedure of the holy office, in the processes, and 
relative to the inspection and prohibition of books ; 
and if they find that the interest of my subjects, 
or the rights of substantial justice, require any 
reform or change, they shall report it to me, and 
give me their reasons for it, in qrder that I may 
take the necessary and consequent measures.'* — 
Either the commissioners did not make a report, 
or Ferdinand did not heed it if it was made, for, 
as far as we can learn, no reform was effected. 
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On the occasion of the holy office recovering its 
privileges, in 1814, a priest named Ostalaza (a great 
favourite of the king) delivered an address to him 
in the name of the people of Valencia, the ohject 
of which was to thank him for his zeal for the true 
faith, evinced by his re-establishing the Inquisition. 
The priest evidently knew how to flatter Ferdinand, 
for he uttered the following hyperbole: — "What a 
consolation, sire, for all true Spaniards, thus to And 
their religious sentiments accord with the wise reso- 
lutions of their monarch ! What a satisfiEustion thus 
to witness their hopes and their predictions realised! 
The person of your majesty is no sooner freed from 
captivity, than the misfortunes and distresses of your 
people cease ! Learning and genius are made known, 
and rewarded with the highest honours! Talents, 
duly appreciated, ensure their possessors distinctions ! 
But above all. Religion, persecuted by its enemies, 
bursts forth under your majesty *s paternal care, like 
the great luminary of day, with dazzling radiance ! 
How honourable to me, sire, to be even admitted 
to the presence of the greatest of monarchs,— of 
the best father of his subjects, — of the sovereign 
dearest to the hearts of his grateful people ! " 

Upon the footing we have mentioned did the 
Inquisition of Spain exist till 1816, in which year 
the Pope decreed that torture in all the tribunals 
should be abolished, that the proceedings should be 
open and public, and that in all trials for heresy 
the accuser should be confronted with the accused, 
in the presence of the judges ; and he expressed 
his intention of e£fecting such further reforms, that 
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the punishment of death should be altogether avoided. 
How far these instructions were carried out, it is 
impossible to say, for the anomalous position of the 
officers of the Inquisition, dependent as they were 
partly on secular, partly on ecclesiastical power, and 
possessing as they did the power of resisting either 
or both, as it suited their purpose, would enable 
them, if they chose, to evade almost any edict; it 
being remembered also that the impenetrable secrecy 
which so distinguished it in former days had not, 
even at this period, ceased to be a characteristic of 
the holy office. Previous to this date, although an 
ostentatious parade of the cleanly apartments devoted 
to prisoners, and a representation of all the comforts 
which they enjoyed, and the humanity and mercy 
shown them, was always made to persons visiting 
the prisons of the holy office, it was evident that 
there was much of the building never exhibited; 
that there were dungeons of a more fearful character 
than the well-lighted and ventilated cells which were 
freely shown; and that those connected with the 
holy office were by no means prepared to reply to 
all the inquisitive questions which might be asked 
them. In corroboration of this statement, we cite 
the evidence c^ Mr. Jacobs, who, in his book of 
travels in Spain, says that in 1809 he was admitted 
to view the Inquisition of Seville, and was surprised 
to find those parts of it to which he was admitted 
to be cheerful, light, and clean. On enquiring, how- 
ever, whether there were any prisoners confined in 
any other dungeons, or whether there were any 
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instruments of torture within the building, he could 
get no reply. 

In 1820, the Cortes finally abolished the Inqui- 
sition of Spain, and it has never been re-established. 
When the dungeons of the various tribunals were 
thrown open, it became manifest that the instructions 
to dispense with the application of the torture had 
not been obeyed. Blaquire, the historian of the 
Spanish Revolution, writing from Madrid in October, 
1820, says, " If reports which I have heard both 
here and at Saragossa be true, the torture must have 
been resorted to in several instances. Amongst the 
memoranda found on the walls of the Inquisition 
here, one, after declaring the innocence of the writer, 
points out his mother as the accuser ; another seems 
to have been traced by a victim upon whom the 
torture of La Pendola had been exercised. This 
was performed by placing the sufferer in a chair 
sunk into the earth, and letting water fall on the 
crown of his head, from a certain height, in single 
drops. Though far from appearing so, the pendola 
is supposed to have been the most painful operation 
practised by the defenders of the faith. In a third 
inscription, dated on the 11th November, 1818, the 
writer complains of having been shut up for a 
political offence, and in consequence of a false denun- 
ciation." 

We think it may interest our readers to subjoin 
an account of the throwing open of the Lisbon 
Inquisition, in 1821. It is taken from the Courier 
Frangais, "On the 8th instant, [October, 1821,] 
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the palace of the holy office was opened to the peo- 
ple. The number which crowded to see it, for the 
first four days, rendered it extremely difficult, and 
even dangerous, to attempt an entrance. The edifice 
is extensive, and has the form of an oblong square, 
with a garden in the centre. It is three stories 
high, and has several vaulted galleries, along which 
are situated a number of dungeons, of six, seven, 
eight, and nine feet square. Those on the ground 
floor and on the first story, having no windows, are 
deprived of both air and light when the door is shut. 
The dungeons of the next story have a kind of 
breathing hole in the form of a chimney, through 
which the sky may be seen. These apartments 
were allotted to prisoners, who, it was supposed, 
might be set at liberty. In the vaulted wall of each 
dungeon there is a hole, of about one inch in dia- 
meter, which communicates with a secret corridor 
running along by each tier of dungeons. By this 
means the agents of the Inquisition could at any 
moment observe the conduct of the prisoners, with- 
out being seen by them; and, when two persons 
were confiued in the same dungeon, could hear 
their conversation. In these corridors were seats, 
so placed that a spy could observe what was passing 
in two dungeons, by merely turning his eyes from 
right to left, in order to look into either of the holes, 
between which he might be stationed. Human 
skulls and other bones have been found in several 
of the dungeons. On the walls of these frightful 
holes, are carved the names of some of the unfor- 
tunate victims buried in them, accompanied with 
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lines, or notches, indicating the number of days of 
their captivity. One name had beside it the date 
1809. The doors of certain dungeons, which had 
not been used for some years, still remained shut, 
but the people forced them open. In nearly all 
of them human bones were found ; and among these 
melancholy remains were, in one dungeon, fragments 
of the garments of a monk, and his girdle. In some 
of these dungeons the chimney-shaped airhole was 
walled up, which is a certain sign of the murder of 
the prisoner. In such cases the unfortunate victim 
was compelled to go into the airhole, the lower 
extremity of which was immediately closed by 
masonry. Quick lime was afterwards thrown on 
him, which extinguished life and destroyed the body. 
In several of these dens of misery, matrasses were 
found, some old, others almost new; a circutnstance 
which proves, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
that the Inquisition in these latter times was some- 
thing more than a scarecrow. The ground on 
which the palace of liie Inquisition stands was 
covered with private houses before 1755 ; whence it 
is plain that the victims who have suflfered here 
must have all been sacrificed within less than sixty 
years. Besides the dungeons which the people 
have already visited, there are subterraneous vaults, 
which have not yet been opened." Of the con- 
tents of the vaults last mentioned, we have been 
unable to find any account. 

To this horrible account we may add a statement, 
which is made by the English translator of Llorente*s 
work, that when the Inquisition of Madrid was 
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thrown open, by order of the Cortes, in 1820, twenty- 
one prisoners were found in it, not one of whom 
knew the name of the city in which he was; some 
had been confined three years, some a longer period, 
and not one knew perfectly the nature of the crime 
of which he was accused. One of these prisoners 
had been condemned, and was to have suffered on 
the following day. His punishment was to be death 
by the Pendulum, The method of thus destroying 
the victim was as follows: — The condemned was 
fastened in a groove upon a table on his back : sus- 
pended above him was a pendulum, the edge of which 
was sharp; and it was so constructed as to become 
longer with every movement. The wretch saw this 
implement of destruction swinging to and fro above 
him, and every moment the keen edge approaching 
nearer End nearer: at length it cut the skin of his 
nose, and gradually cut on until life was extinct. 
Such, it appears, was a specimen of the inventions 
by which inquisitors disposed of their victims, at a 
time when they were afraid to celebrate their atUos 
da fe. 

We subjoin two narratives of the period, the first 
of which however, does not prove that such cruelty 
was used in every case with which the holy oflBce 
dealt. 

The case of Mendonca, who was imprisoned in 
1802 by the civil power of Lisbon, and after six 
months' confinement transferred to the care of the 
holy office of that city, for the pretended crime of 
freemasonry, has been related by himself at great 
length, in a narrative which he published at London, 
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in 1811, and to which he appended the various laws 
governing the tribunal of the Inquisition in Portugal. 
Mendonca had been in England, and on his return 
to Lisbon was arrested by order of the head of the 
police, who appears to have paid no regard to the laws 
of the country in which he lived, for Mendonca was 
kept in secret prisons during six months, despite all 
his endeavours to have himself brought to trial. 
While thus imprisoned, he was frequently examined 
by one or two magistrates, and it was on one occasion 
broadly hinted by one of these that the object of his 
examination was to induce him to declare the names 
of freemasons in Lisbon. This, however, he would 
not do. He was then transferred to the holy office, 
where somewhat similar views were expressed by the 
inquisitor. But a most prominent feature in the 
questions which Mendonca was required to answer 
was as to the amount, and the places of deposit, of the 
treasure belonging to the body of freemasons. The 
required information on these points could not be 
afiforded them by the prisoner, inasmuch as, not 
having been one of the leading men of the body, 
(by whom the custody of the valuables was usually 
entrusted to one of their number,) he was unac- 
quainted with the particulars. Though not treated 
with such barbarity as we have had occasion to 
describe in other cases, Mendonca had quite enough 
to bear, during a lengthened imprisonment of four 
years. Repeatedly, during the first part of this 
period, he applied to the inquisitor to have some of 
his clothes sent for, and was as often promised com- 
pliance with his request. But months passed by 
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without the desired indulgence being granted, though 
at last, by a strong effort of generosity on the part 
of his judge or judges, one coarse shirt 'was added to 
the large stock of one of which he was already in 
possession. A long time after this he had his clothes 
procured for him, but only for the reason that the 
person with whom he had been lodging at thet time 
of his apprehension could not any longer afford 
room for them. On the occasion of mentioning this 
matter, Mendonca was earnestly recommended by the 
inquisitor to name the persons in whose hands his 
property was placed, as it would be well that it 
should be obtained for him, so that he might not 
lose it ! He easily saw the drift of the hypocritical 
official, which was, to obtain possession of the pro- 
perty for the benefit of the holy office; and he 
therefore declined imparting the required informa- 
tion, as he could not think of giving his good friends 
of the holy office so much trouble on his account. 
An additional reason for refusing to name the per- 
sons who held his property was, that by doing so 
he might possibly endanger their safety, as he felt 
quite confident that their innocence would be no 
protection against the machinations of the holy office. 

After an imprisonment of four years, he was 
released, but by what means he does not state. 

Our readers will perceive, from the following par- 
ticulars of the imprisonment of Van Halen, that the 
holy office was used by the government of Spain for 
political purposes. Don Juan Van Halen was one 
of those who combined for the purpose of relieving 
their country from the tyranny of their rulers. For 
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his leadership he was arrested, and imprisoned in the 
Inquisition of Murcia, on the 21st September, 1817, 
and afterwards transferred to the dungeons of the 
holy office at Madrid. After his arrival here, he 
demanded and obtained an interview with Ferdinand, 
to whom he explained the patriotic views with which 
he and others had entered upon a secret correspond- 
ence ; and he claimed to be tried, not by the Inqui- 
sition, to whom the cognizance of his crime did not 
belong, but by a military tribunal, to which he was 
amenable, as he bore the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
The king desired him to explain his views in writing, 
and to divulge the names of those with whom he was 
associated; in which case, he would have his case 
favourably considered. Ferdinand's creatures, how- 
ever, had too much influence over him, and Van 
Halen remained in the Inquisition, although two 
military officers examined him, and thus gave the 
appearance of a military enquiry. Although the 
holy office was completely under the dominion of the 
court, the officials could not allow an enquiry or trial 
of this description to pass unnoticed, and they did 
not rest till Van Halen*s case was unconditionally 
submitted to them. He was then conducted to the 
chamber of audience, and was examined. We shall 
give the narrative in his own words. 

** At seven o'clock, the two jailers came into my 
dungeon in full dress, and with their swords girded 
at their waists, preceded by Zorilla, who commanded 
them to search me. This they did with their usual 
rudenesss; after which the inquisitor ordered me 
in a haughty manner to follow him. I obeyed in 
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silence, proceeding through the same passages and 
stairs that conducted to the saloon where I had 
attended the military fiscal. Having left this to the 
right, we entered a larger one, which was the hall 
of the tribunal, at the fiEurther extremity of which 
stood a long table on a platform, with the seats of 
the inquisitors near it, that of the president being 
under a canopy. On each side of the platform was 
a door, commimicating with a closet; and opposite 
to it the entrance to the chapel. A large cross, with 
a palm and a sword transversely placed, bearing this 
motto, Exsurge, Domine, et judica causam tuam, 
which constitute the arms of the Inquisition, stood 
in the middle of the table, on which were burning a 
number of wax lights, a heap of papers lying on a 
comer of it, where the fiscal took his seat. I did 
not see any black tapers, neither was the saloon hung 
with cloth of that colour, as I had heard was the 
case: all the blackness was concentrated in the 
hearts of my judges. 

*' Immediately after entering the hall, I was led 
to the platform to take the oath, which I did by 
placing my hand on the cross, (which was laid down 
on the table for that purpose,) and repeating after 
the senior inquisitor an immensely long creed, on all 
the mysteries of the Catholic religion, and on the 
duties it imposes towards the inferior deities of the 
earth, &c. The ceremony being concluded, the fiscal 
ordered me to fall back to the centre of the saloon, 
where a stool w£is placed for me, the jailers standing 
on each side of it.*' 

The fiscal delivered a long-winded, pompous, art- 
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fully arranged, and ill-natured oration against the 
prisoner, and then asked him a numher of questions 
on the subject of his colleagues; after which the 
long sitting ended by Van Halen demanding an 
advocate. He was asked whom he would name. 
He replied by giving the name of an advocate of 
Madrid, who had known him many years. After 
the name had been mentioned, the fiscal informed 
him, in a disappointed tone, (for he imagined the 
prisoner would name some of his associates,) that 
the time was not arrived when such a privilege 
could be granted; and that when it did arrive, he 
would be restricted in his selection to the three 
advocates attached to the holy office. Van Halen 
was then removed to his dungeon, which was mode- 
rately comfortable, though ventilation had not been 
sufficiently considered in its construction. 

During his next audience, he observed that the 
closet door at one side of the hall was not entirely 
closed, and from a slight noise which he heard, he 
was satisfied that some one was there, listening to 
the proceedings. Though some thought that this 
was the king, Van Halen believes that it was one of 
his enemies, of the name of Calvo. 

On the conclusion of his third audience, he was 
seized by the jailers, and had his arms bound to- 
gether, by leather straps, behind his back ; and while 
standing in this painful attitude, he was informed 
that he would be allowed twenty-four hours to disclose 
all that he had obstinately concealed; and if, at the 
expiration of that time, he had not met the require- 
ments of his judges, he would be subjected to the 
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severe punishments reserved for sucTi cases. His 
jailers then led him to his cell, and left him for the 
night, with his arms hound; one of tihem, more 
humane them the other, handing him a draught of 
water hefore he left. His constrained position, tibe 
excitement of his trial, and his inahilitj to obtain 
a draught of water during the night threw him into 
a raging fever ; in which condition he was next 
evening carried before his judges, and, on the suc- 
ceeding night, subjected to the torture. We shall 
again quote Van Halen*s ovra words. 

*'At about eight o*clock at night, Don Juanito 
entered my dungeon with a lantern in his hand, 
followed by four other men, whose hces were con- 
cealed by a piece of black cloth, shaped above the 
head like a cone, and falling over the shoulders and 
chest, in the middle of which were two holes for 
the eyes. I was half asleep, when the noise of the 
doors opening awoke me, and, by the dim light of 
the lantern, I perceived those frightful apparitions. 
Imagining I was labouring under the eflfects of a 
dream, I earnestly gsized awhile on the group, till 
one of them approached, and, pulling me by the 
leather strap with which my arms were bound, gave 
me to understand by signs that I was to rise. Hav- 
ing obeyed this summons, my face was covered with 
a leather mask, and in this manner I was led out of 
the prison. After walking through various passages 
on a level with my dungeon, we entered a room, 
where I heard Zorilla order my attendants to untie 
the strap. ' Listen with attention,' he then ex- 
claimed, addressing me, * since you have hitherto 
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been deaf to the advice "which this holy tribunal has 
repeatedly given you in their spirit of peace, huma- 
nity, and religious charity. Propagator of impious 
and secret societies, established by the heresies of 
their members to destroy our holy religion and the 
august throne of our catholic sovereign, you have 
maintained, for the space of a year, an uninterrupted 
correspondence with more than two hundred secta- 
rians. You invented a project to form a second 
ramification, to involve in your plans the most unin- 
formed and incautious classes of the kingdom; you 
have attempted to deceive his mjyesty, to whom you 
spontaneously promised from Murcia to disclose, 
with religious loyalty, all you knew; and instead 
of shewing yourself sensible of the unexampled mag- 
nanimity with which he condescended to hear you, 
you did everything in your power to mislead him, 
hoping to elude the just and deserved rigour of the 
laws by an accumulation of oflFences towards the 
supreme dignity of the altar and the throne; an 
abominable insult, that constitutes a new crime, 
in aggravation to those which have already been 
proved.* After a moment's silence, which I thought 
was intended for their hearing my reply, he pro- 
ceeded, with increased energy. * This holy tribunal 
has at last recourse to rigour. It will extort from 
you the truths, which neither the duty of a religious 
oath, demanded vdthout violence, nor the mild ad- 
monitions which have been so often resorted to, in 
order to induce you to make the desired declarations, 
have been able to obtain. This evident pertinacity 
obliges us to use a salutary severity. We judge the 
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cause of our Divine Redeemer and of our Catholic 
king, and we shall know how to fulfil the high 
ministiy with which the supreme spiritual and tem- 
poral authority has invested us. The most rigorous 
torments will be employed to obtain from you these 
truths, or you shall expire in the midst of them. 
All the charges I have just mentioned in a summary 
manner must be amply explained, — yes! amp]y 
explained! — ^justice, God, and the king require that 
it should be so. This holy tribunal will fulfil their 
duties, — yes !' 

" The agitation of the moment permitted me to 
utter only a few words, which, however, were not 
listened to, and I was hurried away to the further 
end of the room, the jailer and his assistants exerting 
all their strength to secure me. Having succeeded 
in raising me from the ground, they placed under my 
arm-pits two high crutches, from which I remained 
suspended; after which my right arm was tied to 
the corresponding crutch, whilst the left being kept 
in a horizontal position, they encased my open hand 
in a wooden glove extending to the wrist, which shut 
very tightly, and from which two large iron bars ran 
so far as the shoulder, keeping the whole in the same 
position in which it was placed. My waist and legs 
were similarly bound to the crutches by which I was 
supported ; so that I shortly remained without any 
other action than that of breathing, though with 
difl&culty. After forty-eight hours, during which my 
arms had been constantly pinioned, I did not, till 
this moment, very acutely feel the pain caused by 
the tightness of the new binding. Having remained 
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a short time in this painful position, that unmerciful 
tribunal returned to their former charges. Zorilla, 
with a tremulous voice, that seemed to evince his 
thirst for blood and vengeance, repeated the first of 
those he had just read, namely, whether I did not 
belong to a society whose object was to overthrow 
our holy religion and the august throne of our 
Catholic sovereign ? I replied that it was impossible 
I should plead guilty to an accusation of that nature. 
* Without any subterfuge, say whether it is so,' he 
added in an angry tone. * It is not, sir,* I replied. 
The glove which guided my arm, and which seemed 
to be resting on the edge of a wheel, began now to 
turn, and with its movements I felt by degrees an 
acute pain, especially from the elbow to the shoulder, 
a general convulsion throughout my frame, and a 
cold sweat overspreading my face. The interrogatory 
continued ; but Zorilla's question of * Is it so ? is it 
so T were the only words that struck my ear amidst 
the excruciating pain I endured, which became so 
intense that I fainted away, and heard no more the 
voices of those cannibals. When I recovered my 
senses, I found myself stretched on the floor of my 
dungeon, my hands and feet secured with heavy 
fetters and manacles, fastened by a thick chain, the 
nails of which my tormentors were still riveting. 
On this being concluded, the unpleasant mask which 
obstructed my sight was removed, and I observed 
that Zorilla and Don Juanito were the only persons 
that remained in the dungeon. Wishing to stifle, 
before such hateful witnesses, any expression of pain 
that might escape me amidst my severe suflerings, 
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I closed tightly the lapel of my coat with my teeth, 
but Zorilla, who noticed it, said, loading me with 
abusive epithets, 'that rage and despair were the 
only pains I felt.* 

''Left by those wretches stretched in the same 
place, I could have wished that the doors, which 
closed after them, should never again open. Eternal 
sleep was all I desired, and all I asked of heaven. 
*T was after much difficulty that I dragged myself 
to my bed. It seemed to me that the noise of my 
chains would awaken the vigilance of my jailers, 
whose presence was to me the most fatal of my tor- 
ments. I spent the whole of the night straggling 
with the intense pains which were the effects of the 
torture, and with the workings of my excited mind, 
which offered but a horrible perspective to my com- 
plicated misfortunes. This state of mental agitation, 
and the burning fever, which was every moment 
increasing, soon threw me into a delirium, during 
which I scarcely noticed the operation performed by 
my jailers, of opening the seams of my coat to 
examine the state of my arm." 

Van Halen remained very ill for a considerable 
time, during which he was attended by a benevolent 
doctor, who did not allow him to recover too soon, lest 
he should be again subjected to the torture. In the 
course of time he managed to open a communica- 
tion with a girl, one of the attendants of the house 
attached to the holy office. The girl, whose name 
was Ramona, was periodically left to clean his cell, 
while he removed temporarily to another. By leav- 
ing a note in a certain position in the bed clothes. 
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be succeeded in obtaining a reply, and soon so 
enlisted tbe sympatbies of tbe poor girl, that sbe 
promised to aid bim to escape, provided be would 
try to effect it wben be was not in tbe custody of 
Don Marcelino, but in tbat of bis coadjutor Don 
Juanito. He promised to do so, if possible, and in 
tbe meantime, by means of Ramona, wbo was allowed 
to leave tbe building occasionally, communicated witb 
bis friends, informed tbem of bis situation, and inti 
mated bis intention to escape. He received replies, 
and bad facilities given bim for furtbering bis views. 
On tbe appointed nigbt, Don Marcelino, bis jailer, 
entered bis dungeon, wben Van Halen advanced 
towards bim, extinguished tbe ligbt, and pushed bim 
into tbe farthest comer of tbe dungeon. He then 
quickly went througb tbe door, which be bolted and 
locked outside, and groped bis way in tbe dark 
through the passages, tbe vociferations of tbe newly 
made prisoner echoing through tbe building. Van 
Halen, on reacbing the third door in tbe passage, 
and knowing that it was very strong, and was secured 
by a ponderous lock of peculiar construction, locked 
it behind bim, and armed himself witb tbe buge key, 
which Marcelino had most incautiously left in tbe 
lock. After losing himself frequently in the long 
and dark passages, be succeeded in gaining tbe 
kitchen of Don Marcelino's bouse, wbere he saw 
Eamona, and bade her farewell. As he was rushing 
out of tbe passage leading to tbe street door, Eamona 
artfully began to scream as if sbe bad been burt; 
and was soon joined by tbe other females in tbe 
house. Wben be reacbed tbe door be met some 
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vbitors who were about to enter. He upset one of 
them, and escaped into the street. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood he met many of his friends, who 
were anxiously awaiting him, and was immediately 
conducted to a place of safety. He was fortunate in 
baffling the efforts of his enemies, who strained 
every nerve to recover the prisoner they had lost; 
and succeeded in leaving Madrid so soon as he 
had put the hounds on a fiEdse scent, by causing it 
to be believed tliat he had already left it. 

The noise raised by the females in Don Mar- 
celino^H house soon attracted the attention of Don 
Juaiiito and the inferior officers of the tribunal. 
They immediately took precautions for the security 
of the prisons — that is, shut the stable door after 
tho horse had boon stolen — and had Berdeja, one 
of the inquisitors, sent for. On his arrival, the door 
of tho dungeon in which Marcelino was confined 
was forced open, and a process verbal of the cir- 
cunistancos drawn up. Marcelino's person was 
oxaniinod, and he was then left in the custody of 
.luaiiito. 1'ho matter was afterwards examined 
more at longUi, and Don Marcelino, for his careless- 
ness in allowing Van Ilalen to escape, was 
sontouood to tho galleys for ten years, and Ramona, 
for tho imaginaiy offence of opening the door which 
led from tho house to tho dungeons, (Marcelino had 
lofl it open, but ho did not care to acknowledge it.) 
was soutoncod to perpetual seclusion in a convent. 
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CHAPTEB XII. 

We have already given an extract of Dellon's 
narrative of his imprisonment at Goa. 

Dr. Buchanan visited the Inquisition at that 
place in the year 1808; and as his own account 
is most interesting, V7e shall here insert it. 

** Qoa, Convent of the Augiistinians, 
Jan. 23, 1808. 

" On my arrival at Goa, I was received into 
the house of Capt. Schuyler, the British resident. 
The British force here is ^commanded hy Colonel 
Adams, of his Majesty *s 78th regiment, with whom 
I was formerly well acquainted in Bengal.* Next 
day I was introduced by these gentlemen to the 
viceroy of Goa, the Count de Cabral. I intimated 
to his Excellency my wish to sail up the river to 
Old Goa,+ (where the Inquisition is) to which he 

* " The forts in the harbour of Qoa were then occupied by 
British troops (two king's regiments and two regiments of native 
infantry), to prevent its falling into the hands of the French." 

+ " There is Old and New Goa. The old city is about 
eight miles up the river. The viceroy and the chief Portuguese 
inhabitants reside at New Goa, which is at the mouth of the 
river, within the forts of the harbour. The old city, where 
the Inquisition and the churches are, is now almost entirely 
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politely acceded. Major Pareira, of the Portngaese 
establishment, who was present, and to whom I had 
letters of introduction from Bengal, ojBfered to 
accompany me to the city, and to introdace me to 
the archbishop of Groa, the primate of the Orient. 

'' I had commmiicated to Colonel Adams, and to 
the British resident, my purpose of enquiring into 
the state of the Inquisition. These gentlemen 
informed me that I should not be able to accomplish 
my design without difficulty ; since every^iing 
relating to the Inquisition was conducted in a very 
secret manner, the most respectable of the lay 
Portuguese themselves being ignorant of its pro- 
ceedings ; and that if the priests were to discover 
my object, their excessive jealousy and alarm would 
prevent their communicating with me, or satisfying 
my enquiries on any subject On receiving this 
intelligence, I perceived that it would be necessaiy 
to proceed with caution. I was, in fact, about to visit 
«• republic of priests, whose dominion has existed 
for nearly three centuries; whose province it was 
to prosecute heretics, and particularly the teachers 
th ^^®®^» ^<i from whose authority and sentence 
®^© Was no appeal in India.* It happened that 

priests secular Portuguese, and is inhabited by the 

ascend ^^°®* "^^^ unhealthiness of the place, and the 
^^g tht^^^^ ^^ ^^® priests, are the causes assigned for abandon- 
ancient city." 

over theT^ formed that the viceroy of Goa has no authority 

^^"^ the ^S^.^®^^°^» Mid that he himself is liable to its censure. 

l>^*iixt aga* ^^**^^ government, for instance, to prefer a com- 

^«t the Inquisition to the Portuguese government at 
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Lieutenant Kempthome, commander of his Majesty's 
brig Diana, a distant connexion of my own, was at 
this time in the harbour. On his learning that I 
meant to visit Old Goa, he offered to accompany 
me; as did Captain Stirling, of his Majesty's 84th 
regiment, which is now stationed at the forts. We 
proceeded up the river in the British resident's 
barge, accompanied by Major Pareira, who was well 
qualified, by a thirty years' residence, to give infor- 
mation concerning local circumstances. From him 
I learned that there were upwards of two hundred 
churches and chapels in the province of Goa, and 
upwards of two thousand priests. 

" On our arrival at the city, it was past twelve 
o'clock; all the churches were shut, and we were 
told that they would not be opened again till two 
o'clock. I mentioned to Major Pareira, that I 
intended to stay at Old Goa some days ; and that 
I should be obliged to him to find me a place to 
sleep in. He seemed surprised at this intimation, 
and observed that it would be difficult for me to 
obtain a reception in any of the churches or con- 
vents, and that there were no private houses into 
which I could be admitted. T said I could sleep 
anywhere ; I had two servants with me, and a 
travelling bed. When he perceived that I was 
serious in my purpose, he gave directions to a civil 
officer in that place to clear out a room in a building 
which had been long uninhabited, and which was 

Goa, it could obtain no redress. By the very constitation of the 
Inquisition, there is no power in India which can invade its 
jurisdiction, or even put a question to it on any subject" 
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then used as a ^Tarebouse for goods. Matters at 
this time presented a verjr gloomy appeanmce; 
and I had thoughts of retoming with my com- 
panions from this inhospitable place. In the 
meantime, we sat down in the room I have just 
mentioned, to take some refiresbment, while Migor 
Pareira went to call on some of his friends. During 
this interval, I communicated to Lieutenant Kemp- 
thome the object of my visit. I had in my pocket 
'Dellon*s account of the Inquisition at Goa;* and I 
mentioned some particulars. While we were con- 
versing on the sulgect, the great bell of the cathedral 
began to toll: the same which Dellon observes 
always tolls before daylight on the morning of the 
auto dafe. I did not myself ask any questions of 
the people concerning the Inquisition ; but Mr. 
Kempthome made enquiries for me ; and he soon 
found out that the Santa Casa, or holy oJQ&ce, was 
close to the house where we were then sitting. The 
gentlemen went to the window to view the horrid 
mansion ; and I could see the indignation of free 
and enlightened men arise in the countenances of 
tho two British officers, while they contemplated 
n place wbere formerly their own countrymen were 
condemned to the flames, and into which they 
themselves might now suddenly be thrown without 

tlie j)0S8ibility of rescue 

" The day was now far spent, and my companions 
wore about to leave me. While I was considering 
whether I should return with them, Major Pareira 
snid he would first introduce me to a priest, high in 
office, and one of the most learned men of the place. 
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We accordingly T^alked to the convent of the Augus- 
tinians, where I was presented to Josephus a 
Doloribus, a man well advanced in life, of pale 
visage, and penetrating eye, rather of a reverend 
appearance, and possessing great fluency of speech 
and urbanity of manners. At first sight he pre- 
sented one of those acute and prudent men of the 
world, the learned and respectable Italian Jesuits, 
some of whom are yet found, since the demolitioii 
of their order, reposing in tranquil obscurity, in 
different parts of the East. After half an hour*s 
conversation in the Latin language, during which 
he adverted rapidly to a variety of subjects, and 
enquired concerning some learned men of his own 
church, whom I had visited in my tour, he politely 
invited me to take up my residence with him during 
my stay at Old Gosl, I was highly gratified with 
this unexpected invitation; but Lieutenant Kemp- 
thome did not approve of leaving me in the hands 
of the inquisitor. For judge of our surprise, when 
we discovered that my learned host was one of the 
inquisitors of the holy ofl&ce, and second member of 
that august tribunal in rank, but the first and 
most active agent in the business of the department. 
Apartments were assigned to me in the college 
adjoining the convent, next to the rooms of the 
inquisitor himself; and here I have been now four 
days, at the very fountain-head of information, in 
regard to those subjects which I wished to investi- 
gate. I breakflEist and dine with the inquisitor 
almost every day, and he generally passes hia 
evenings in my apartment. As he considers my 

35 « 
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enquiries to be chiefly of a litenuy natme, he is 
perfectly candid and oommimicadYe on all solyecls. 

"Next day, after my airiTal, I ma intiodnoed 
by my learned conductor to the Archbishop of Got. 
. . . On the same day I receiyed an inYitBtion 
to dine ivith the chief inquisitor, at his hoose in 
the coontiy. The second inquisitor aooompanied 
me, and we ioond a respectable company of priests, 
and a sumptuous entertainment. In the library of 
the chief inquisitor I saw a register, containing the 
present establishment of the inquisition at Goa, 
and the names of all the officers. On my asking 
the chief inquisitor whether the establishment was 
as extensive as formerly, he said it was nearly the 
same. I had hitherto said little to any person 
concerning the inquisition, but I had indirectly 
gleaned much information concerning it, not only 
from the inquisitors themselves, but from certain 
priests, whom I visited at their respective convents; 
particularly from a father in the Franciscan convent, 
who had himself repeatedly witnessed an auto da fe, 

" ^7th January, 1808. 
"On the second morning after my arrival, I 
was surprised by my host, the inquisitor, coming 
into my apartment clothed in black robes from 
head to foot; for the usual dress of his order is 
white. He said he was going to sit on the tribunal 
of the holy ofl&ce. * I presume, father, your august 
office does not occupy much of your time'? 'Yes,' 
answered he, * much ; I sit on the tribunal three 
or four days every week.' I had thought, for some 
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days, of putting Dellon's book into the inquisitor's 
hands; for if I could get him to advert to the 
facts stated in that book, I should be able to learn, 
by comparison, the exact state of the Inquisition at 
the present time. In the evening he came in, as 
usual, to pass an hour in my apartment. After 
some conversation, I took the pen in my hand, to 
write a few notes in my journal ; and, as if to amuse 
him while I was writing, I took up Dellon's book, 
which was lying vrith some others on the table, 
and handing it across to him, asked him whether 
he had ever seen it. It was in the French language, 
which he understood well. * Eolation de 1' Inquisition 
de Goa,* pronounced he, with a slow, articulate 
voice. He had never seen it before, and began to 
read it with eagerness. He had not proceeded far, 
before he betrayed evident symptoms of uneasiness. 
He turned hastily to the middle of the book, and 
then to the end, as if to ascertain the full extent 
of the evil. He then composed himself to read, 
while I continued to write. He turned over the 
pages with rapidity, and when he came to a certain 
place, he exclaimed, in the broad Italian accent, 
* Mendacium, mendacium.' I requested he would 
mark those passages which were untrue, and we 
should discuss them afterwards, for that I had 
other books on the subject. * Other books,' said 
he, and he looked with an enquiring eye on those 
on the table. He continued reading till it was 
time to retire to rest, and then begged to take the 
book with him. 

" Next morning, after breakfast, we resumed the 
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sabject of the InqfuisitioiL The inqaiBitor admitted 
that Dellon's desciiptioiis of the dungeons, of tlie 
torture, of tlie modes of tria], and of the auto da fi 
were, in general, just ; but he said the writer 
judged untruly of the motives of the inquisitors, 
and very uncharitably of the character of the holy 
church ; and I admitted that, under the pressure of 
his peculiar suffering, this might possibly be the 
case. The inquisitor was now anxious to know to 
what extent Dellon*s book had been circulated in 
Europe. I told him that Heart had published to 
the world extracts £rom it, in his celebrated work 
called 'Beligious Ceremonies'; together with plates 
of the system of torture and burnings of the auto 
da fe, 1 added that it was now generally believed 
in Europe that these enormities no longer existed, 
and that the inquisition itself had been totally 
suppressed; but that I was concerned to find that 
this was not the case. He now began a grave 
narration, to show that the Inquisition had under- 
gone a change in some respects, and that its terrors 
were mitigated. 

"I had already discovered, from written and 
printed documents, that the Inquisition of Goa was 
suppressed by royal edict in the year 1775, and 
established again in 1779. The Franciscan fether 
before mentioned witnessed the annual auto da fe 
from 1770 to 1775. *It was the humanity and 
tender mercy of a good King,' said the old father, 
* which abolished the Inquisition.' But, immediately 
on his death, the power of the priests acquired the 
ascendant, under the queen-dowager, and the tribunal 
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was established, after a bloodless interval of five 
yeeirs. It has continued in operation ever since. 
It was restored in 1779, subject to certain restric- 
tions, the chief of which are the two following: 
*That a greater number of witnesses should be 
required to convict a criminal, than were before 
necessary ;' and * that the auto da fe shall not be 
held publicly, as before; but that the sentences of 
the tribunal shall be executed privately, within the 
walls of the Inquisition.' 

"In this particular the constitution of the new 
Inquisition is more reprehensible than that of the 
old one; for, as the old father expressed it, *Nunc 
sigillum non revelat inquisitio.* Formerly, the 
friends of those unfortunate persons who were 
thrown into its prison had the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of seeing them once a year, walking in the 
procession of the attto da fe ; or if they were 
condemned to die, they witnessed their death, and 
mourned for the dead. But now they have no 
means of learning, for years, whether they be dead 
or alive. The policy of this new mode of conceal- 
ment appears to be this, to preserve the power of 
the Inquisition, and at the same time to lessen the 
public odium of its proceedings in the presence of 
British dominion and civilisation. I asked the father 
his opinion concerning the nature and frequency of 
the pimishments within the walls. He said he pos- 
sessed no certain means of giving a satisfactory an- 
swer; that everything transacted there was declared 
to be * sacrum et secretum.' But this he knew to 
be true, that there were constantly captives in the 
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dangeoQ : tbai some of tlieiii are liberated after 
loQg conlineinent. bat that ther neTer speak after- 
wards of what passed within the place. He added, 
that of all the persons he had kDOwn^ who had be«i 
liberated, he nerer knew one who did not carrr 
about with him the^ what might be caUed, 'mark 
of the Inquisition : * that is to saj, who did not 
show, in the solemnitr of his coontenanee, or in 
his peculiar demeanor, or his terror of the priests, 
that he had been in that dreadful place. 

''The chief argument of the inquisitor to proTe 
the amelioration of the Inquisition wasy the superior 
kmnanity of the inquisitors. I remarked that I did 
not doubt the humanitj of the existing officers ; but 
what aTailed humanitr in an inquisitor? he must 
pronounce sentence according to the laws of the 
tribunal, which are notorious enough : and a reLipsed 
heretic must be burned in the dames, or conjined for 
life in a dungeon, whether the inquisitor be humane 
or not. But if. said I, vou would satisfy mv mind 
completely on this subject, show ine the Inquisition, 
He said it was not permitted to anv person to see the 
Inquisition. I said that mine might be considered 
a peculiar case : that the char.icter of the Inquisition 
and the expedienev of its longer i^ntinuance had 
been called in question : that I had myself written 
on the oivilizatiou of India, and might possibly 
publish some more upon that subject, and that it 
could not be expected that I should pass over the 
luquisition without notice, knowing what I did of its 
proceedings : at the same time 1 should not wish to 
^'ai^ a single &ct without his authority, or. at least. 
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his admission of its truth. I added, that he himself 
had been pleased to communicate with me very fully 
on the subject, and that, in all our discussions, we 
had both been actuated, I hoped, by a good purpose. 
The countenance of the inquisitor evidently altered 
on receiving this intimation, nor did it ever after 
wholly regain its wonted frankness and placidity. 
After some hesitation, however, he said he would 
take me with him to the Inquisition next day. I 
was a good deal surprised at this acquiescence of the 
inquisitor, but I did not know what was in his mind. 

'* 2Sth January, 1808. 

" This morning, after breakfast, my host went to 
dress for the holy ofl&ce, and soon returned in his 
inquisitorial robes. He said he would go half an 
hour before the usual time, for the purpose of show- 
ing me the Inquisition. I thought that his counte- 
nance was more severe than usual, and that his 
attendants were not so civil as before. The truth 
was, the midnight scene* was still on my mind. 
The Inquisition is about a quarter of a mile from 
the convent, and we proceeded thither in our man- 
jeels, (a kind of palankeen.) On our arrival at the 
place, the inquisitor said to me, as we were ascend- 
ing the steps of the outer stair, that he hoped I 
should be satisfied vdth a transient view of the Inqui- 

* An nproar in the gallery of the convent one night, which 
the doctor at first feared might be made by his servants, whom 
he supposed in the act of being dragged to the dungeons of 
the holy office; but which in reality arose from the cries of a 
boy, who believed he had seen a spectre. 
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sition, and that I would retire whenever he should 
desire it. I took this as a good omen, and followed 
my conductor with tolerable confidence. 

*' He first led me to the great hall of the Inqui- 
sition. We were met at the door bj a nomber of 
well dressed persons, who, I aftervraurds understood, 
were the familiars of the holy office. Thej bowed 
veiy low to the inquisitor, and looked with surprise 
at me. The great hall is the place in which the 
prisoners are marshaled for the procession of the 
auto da fe. At the procession described bj Dellon, 
in which he himself walked barefoot, clothed with 
the painted garment, there were upwards of one 
hundred and fifty prisoners. I traversed this hall 
for some time with a slow step, reflecting on its 
former scenes, the inquisitor walking by my side in 
silence. I thought of the fate of the multitude of 
my fellow creatures who had passed through this 
place, condemned by a tribunal of their fellow sin- 
ners, their bodies devoted to the flames, and their 
souls to perdition. And I could not help saying to 
him, * Would not the holy church wish, in her mercy, 
to have those souls back again, that she might allow 
them a little further probation?' The inquisitor 
answered nothing, but beckoned me to go with him 
to a door at one end of the hall. By this door he 
conducted me to some small rooms, and thence to 
the spacious apartments of the chief inquisitor. 
Having surveyed these, he brought me back again 
to the great hall; and I thought he seemed now 
desirous that I should depart. * Now, father, said I, 
* lead me to the dungeons below ; I want to see the 
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captives.* *No,' said he, *that cannot be.' I now 
began to suspect that it had been in the mind of the 
inquisitor, from the beginning, to show me only a 
certain part of the Inquisition, in the hope of satis- 
fying my enquiries in a general way. I urged him 
with earnestness, but he steadily resisted, and 
seemed to be ofifended, or rather agitated, by my 
importunity. I intimated to him plainly that the 
only way to do justice to his own assertions and 
arguments, regarding the present state of the Inqui- 
sition, was to show me the prisons and the captives. 
I should then describe only what I saw; but now 
the subject was left in awful obscurity. * Lead me 
down,* said I, *to the inner building, and let me 
pass through the two hundred dungeons, ten feet 
square, described by your former captives. Let me 
count the number of your present captives, and 
converse with them. I want to see if there be any 
subjects of the British government, to whom we owe 
protection. I want to ask how long they have been 
here, how long it is since they beheld the light of 
the sun, and whether they ever expect to see it 
again. Show me the chamber of torture; and 
declare what modes of execution or of punishment 
are now practised within the walls of the Inquisition, 
in lieu of the public auto da fi. If, after all that 
has passed, father, you resist this reasonable request, 
I shall be justified in believing that you are afraid of 
exposing the real state of the Inquisition in India.* 
To these observations the inquisitor made no reply ; 
but seemed impatient that I should withdraw. * My 
good father,' said I, ' I am about to take leave of you, 

36 
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and to thank you for your hospitable attentions, (it 
had been before understood that I should take my 
final leave at the door of the Inquisition,) and I wish 
always to preserve on my mind a fiavourable senti- 
ment of your kindness and candour. You cannot, 
you say, show me the captives and the dungeons ; be 
pleased, then, merely to answer this question, for I 
shall believe your word: — How many prisoners are 
there now below, in the cells of the Inquisition?' 
The inquisitor replied, * That is a question which I 
cannot answer.' On his pronouncing these words, 
I retired hastily towards the door, and wished him 
ferewell. We shook hands with as much cordiahty 
as we could at the moment assume ; and both of us, 
I believe, were sorry that our parting took place 
with a clouded countenance. 

" From the inquisition I went to the place of 
burning in the Campo Santo Lazaro, on the river 
side, where the victims were brought to the stake 
at the auto da fe. It is close to the palace, that 
the viceroy and his court may witness the execution ; 
for it has ever been the policy of the Inquisition to 
make these spiritual executions appear to be the 
executions of the state. An old priest accompanied 
me, who pointed out the place and described the 
scene. As I passed over this melancholy plain, I 
thought of the pure and benign doctrine which was 
first preached to India in the apostolic age, and 
that bloody code which, after a long night of dark- 
ness, was annoimced to it imder the same name. 
And I pondered on the mysterious dispensation 
which permitted the ministers of the Inquisition, 
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"with their racks and flames, to visit these lands, 
hefore the herald of the gospel of peace. But the 
most painful reflection was, that this tribunal should 
yet exist, imawed by the vicinity of British humanity 
and dominion. I was not satisfied with what I had 
seen or said at the Inquisition, and I determined to 
go back again. The inquisitors were now sitting 
on the tribunal, and I had some excuse for return- 
ing; for I was to receive from the chief inquisitor, 
a letter which he said he would give me, before I 
left the place, for the British resident in Travancore, 
being an answer to a letter from that officer. 

**When I arrived at the Inquisition, and liad 
ascended the outer stairs, the doorkeepers surveyed 
me doubtingly, but suflered me to pass, supposing 
that I had returned by permission and appointment 
of the inquisitor. I entered the great hall, and went 
up directly towards the tribunal of the Inquisition, 
described by Dellon, in which is the lofty crucifix. 
I sat down on a form, and then desired one of the 
attendants to cany in my name to the inquisitor. 
As I walked up the hall, I saw a poor woman, 
sitting by herself, on a bench by the wall, apparentiy 
in a disconsolate state of mind. She clasped her 
hands as I passed, and gave me a look expressive 
of her distress. This sight chilled my spirits. The 
familiars told me she was waiting there to be called 
up before the tribunal of the inquisition. While I 
was asking questions concerning her crime, the 
second inquisitor came out, in evident trepidation, 
and was about to complain of the intrusion, when I 
informed him I had come back for the letter from 
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the chief inquisitor. He said it should be sent after 
me to Goa; and he conducted me with a quick 
step towards the door. As we passed the poor 
woman, I pointed to her, and said with some 
emphasis, * Behold, father, another victim of the 
holy Inquisition!' He answered nothing. When 
we arrived at the head of the great stair, he bowed, 
and I took my last leave of Josephus a Doloribus, 
without uttering a word." 

In the report for 1823, of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, there is the following 
passage : — " The city of Goa now presents a remarka- 
ble spectacle. Its splendid cathedrals, churches, &c., 
now stand insulated, as it were, in the country; no 
remnant existing of that populous city with which 
they were once surrounded. The Inquisition, well 
known for its atrocities in the cases of Neves, Dellon, 
&c., is now mouldering to ruins, without the least 
prospect of recovery." 

Having related the suppression of the In- 
quisition in Spain, we shall proceed to lay before 
our readers an account of the recent opening of the 
prisons of the holy ofl&ce at Rome. Previous to 
doing this, it may be stated that the abolition of the 
holy office in Spain was generally supposed to have 
been followed by the gradual extinction or disuse 
of all the tribunals in existence. This, however, was 
not the fact, as far as the tribunal established at 
Rome was concerned. It is true that it was sup- 
posed to have become for a long time quite inactive ; 
and this opinion was probably either originated or 
strengthened by t\ie B\.aXje)XJvenl"a cii "^. T^Mmon, 
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who was prefet of the department of Rome from 
1810 to 1814.* That gentleman says, that when 
the French took possession of the eternal city in 
1809, they found the prisons of the Inquisition 
nearly empty ; that they had been so for many years 
before ; that there was nothing in the regulations 
or internal arrangements of the house to show that 
it had recently been the scene of any cruelty ; but 
that, on the contrary, the comfortable size of the 
apartments intended for the reception of the pri- 
soners, and their airiness and cleanliness, proved 
the humanity of those who presided over the esta- 
blishment. From these circumstances, M. Toumon 
concluded that the holy office was then neither more 
nor less than an ecclesiastical tribunal, intended to 
check any misconduct on the part of the clergy 
themselves. 

Whether M. Toumon*s opinions were correct or 
not, it appears that the rebuilding of the prisons in 
] 825 was considered necessary ; and in the announce- 
ment of the fact by a resident of Rome at the time, 
it was mentioned that the dungeons of the new 
prisons would be well supplied with light and air ;— 
an observation which would lead to the natural sup- 
position that the cells of the old prisons were not 
so supplied. From that time till the present year 
(1849), little or nothing was heard of the holy office 
at Rome, and it was generally believed that if it 
existed at all, it was but in name. 

The recent revolution at Rome, and the flight of 

• See his " Etudes Statistique," &c., in 2 vols. Paris, 1831. 
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Ihe Pope, haring ^loed the power in the hflads of 
the Constitaent Assemblj, that bo^ deereed ^tie 
Bappresskm of the bolj oflioe, and oideied that the 
eight iathera of the Dominiean order mhalnting ^tie 
building should retire io the oonrent called DeOa 
Minerrat the chief seat of their order. On their 
depaitore, the doors were sealed faj the Roman 
notaty Ca^^iotti ; and a ke^er of the premiaes 
having been appointed, an inventoiy of the contents 
was commenoed. It hsTing been determined that 
the building should be prepared finr the reception 
of the dvic ardlleiy and the train belonging to it, 
some alterations were began, in the coone of which 
homan bones were frand, and a trapdoor discorered. 
This led to excavations being made, and farther 
discoveries of bumaii bones. Dig^g veiy deep in 
one vault, a great number of human skeletons were 
found, some of them so close together, and so amal- 
gamated with lime, that no bone could be moved 
without being broken. In the roof of another 
subterranean chamber, a large iron ring, supposed 
to be used for the infliction of the torture, was found. 
Along the whole length of the same chamber were 
found broad stone steps, fastened to the wall ; these 
were probably for tlie prisoners to sit or recline upon. 
In another vault was found a quantity of very black 
rich earth, having mixed with it pieces of decked 
animal matter, and human hair of such length as to 
lead to the belief that it had belonged to women 
rather than men. Into this vault a trapdoor opened 
from the examination room above : its use can hardly 
be mistaken. 
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Surrounded by the buildings, was a quiet garden, 
in the middle of wbich was a bubbling fountain. 
Around this retreat for sacred meditation, was a 
low building with grated windows. This was divided 
into cells, mostly damp and dark, the walls of which 
were covered with inscriptions, by prisoners. Some 
of these inscriptions are stated in one account to 
be dated centuries back. If this statement be true, 
it would prove that, on the building being re-erected 
in 1825, some of the cells of the old prison had 
been left standing. On the walls of one cell was 
written, *' Let us pray to God that the good people 
inay have pity." In another, "Take away oppression, 
God." In others, "Too long have I been con- 
fined here, at the caprice of calumniators, without 
admission to the sacraments." "How much have I 
suffered here." Here, beneath a death's head and 
cross bones was written, " 0, mori." In another 
place, "Scipio Gaetani: eight years have I been 
imprisoned here." And in the English language 
was written in one cell, " Is this the christian faith ? 

The prisoners found within the building when it 
was thrown open, were an ecclesiastic and a nun. 
Of the latter, nothing appears to be known. The 
former was a bishop named Kasner, who had been 
imprisoned for upwards of twenty years. He related 
that he arrived in Home from the Holy Land, having 
in his possession papers belonging to an ecclesiastic 
there. Representing himself as that person, he suc- 
ceeded in inducing the court of Eome to ordain and 
consecrate him a bishop. The fraud being after- 
wards discovered, Kasner, on his way to Palestine, 
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y^aa arrested and conyeyed to the prisons of the 
holy oflfice, where he expected to have ended his 
days, less, as he expressed himself, to expiate his 
own fraud, than the gross blunder of the court of 
Rome, which had no other means of concealing his 
character of bishop, as its own absolute laws pre- 
vented his being deprived of the dignity. 

The inventory of the contents of the lower por- 
tion of the building being completed, the vaults and 
cells were thrown open to the public gaze, in March 
and April, 1849. The indignation of those who 
visited the prisons was so excited, that at one time 
they determined to bum to the ground an edifice 
which had been the scene of so many horrors ; and 
faggots had actually been thrown into the vaults 
for the purpose, when a battalion of civic guards 
marched to the spot, and prevented the contemplated 
destruction. The upper part of the building was 
now examined, and it was found to contain princi- 
pally the chancery, the archives, and three libraries. 
The chancery contained the papers relating to all 
the current affairs of the tribunal. From a thorough 
examination of these, it appeared that the holy office, 
strictly ecclesiastical in its constitution, had been 
used by government for temporal and political pur- 
poses; that the sacrament of confession had been 
most disgracefully abused, more especially as re- 
garded women, and had been made subservient not 
only to political purposes, but to the most abominable 
licentiousness. It was proved by documents, that 
the cardinals secretaries of state had written to the 
officers of the holy office, to procure information as 
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to the conduct of suspected individuals, both at home 
and abroad, and to obtain a knowledge of state secrets 
by means of confession, especially those relating to 
foreign courts and cabinets. Besides this, the chan- 
cery contained an immense mass of information, and 
innumerable processes on scandalous and obscene sub- 
jects, in which the members of regular religious 
societies were implicated. 

The archives at first sight appeared to be quite 
complete, and to have been untouched ; but on exa- 
mination it appeared that although the labels and 
cases were all in their places, many had been emptied 
of their contents. Some imagined that the missing 
papers had been secreted by the monks, who had been 
sent to the convent Delia Minerva; while others 
conjectured that they had been burnt. The last 
supposition assumes much probability, from the fiact 
that, in November, 1848, shortly after the Pope's 
flight, the civic guard arrived in great haste at the 
holy ofl&ce, believing that a fire had taken place, as 
great clouds of smoke issued from one of the chim- 
neys, and were accompanied by a strong smell of 
burnt paper. Although the records of many of the 
most important trials (such as those of Galileo and 
Giordano Bruno,) were missing, there remained nearly 
complete a collection of decrees from the year 1549 
to our own day. These were divided into volumes, 
each of which contained the decrees for one year. 
Of the three libraries found within the walls, one 
was private property. The other two belonged to the 
Inquisition ; and of these the first was most valuable 
and rare, as it contained copies of the original 
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editions of the works of the reformers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The other was not so 
valuable; it contained copies of recent works, many 
of the volumes of which had been extracted from the 
parcels of booksellers at Rome by the revisori of the 
custom house, without making any compensation. 

From the manner in which the skeletons found 
in the vaults of the building were placed, it is evident 
that they must all have been deposited there since 
the erection of the present edi&ce; that is, within 
the last twenty-four years. We cannot reflect on 
this fact without at once perceiving, that the death 
of such a number of human beings as were there 
deposited is quite inconsistent vdth any supposition 
of fair play on the part of the officers of the holy 
office ; and the candid enquirer will be apt to ask 
himself, " What can this religion be, which tolerates 
such enormities?" 

Since the occupation of Rome by the French, the 
prisons of the Inquisition appear to have been again 
used for the incarceration of ofifenders, for on the 
morning of the 15th September, 1849, an escape 
of accused priests is reported to have been effected. 
Some of these were confined for having acted as 
regimental chaplains, others for having blessed the 
Republican troops, and others for somewhat similar 
offences against ecclesiastical decorum. Those who 
escaped are vaiiously stated to have numbered from 
nine to thirteen, and are said to have been very 
considerably assisted in their escape by some women 
of the neighbourhood. Some of those within the 
prison refused to fly, as such an act would be adduced 
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against them as proof of their guilt. Among these 
was M. Oazzola, well known as a literary man. A 
few were confined in reference to pecuniary difficulties 
in which they had become involved. The escape 
appears to have been effected through a hole made 
in the wall; but when a number had fairlj got to 
the outside, the egress of those remaining was effec- 
tually stopped by one of their number, who, being a 
very stout man, jaromed himself in the hole so 
tightly, that his own efforts, even with the assistance 
of those inside, were wholly insufficient to extricate 
him. He could be neither pushed forward nor pulled 
backward; and there he remained till day dawned, 
and he was re-imprisoned. Two of the French guards 
are reported to have seen the escape, but, as it had 
been intimated that there were no prisoners within 
the building, they did not consider that it lay within 
the scope of their duty either to watch the building or 
take any notice of those escaping. We can scarcely 
regard this as a re-establishment of the Inquisition 
in Rome. It is pretty evident that some of the 
prisoners confined within the building were not 
charged with crimes coming under the cognisance of 
the holy office ; and it is probable, therefore, that its 
prisons have, as a matter of convenience, been appro- 
priated for the confinement of criminals not amenable 
to its laws. 

And yet, the recent imprisonment of Dr. Gia- 
cinto Achilli, at Home, gives some colour to the 
supposition that the Inquisition is not yet entirely 
suppressed. It became known in August, 1849, 
that Dr. Achilli, who had seceded from the Romish. 
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and attached himself to the Protestant church, and 
had, since the flight of the Pope from Rome, heen 
actively occupied in preaching, and distributing co- 
pies of the Scriptures among its inhabitants, had 
been apprehended on the 30th July, by three per- 
sons in plain clothes, who fJEdsely represented them- 
selves to be authorised by the French prefect, but 
who were in reality agents of the holy office ; that 
he had been conveyed to the castle of St. Angelo 
{not to the prisons of the holy office); and that his 
imprisonment was attributed to his industry in 
circulating the Bible. On these circumstances being 
authenticated, a deputation from the British organ- 
ization of the Evangelical Alliance waited upon 
Lord Palmerston, the secretary for foreign affairs, 
who, from the interest which he took in the case, 
led the deputation to expect that he would use his 
friendly offices with the French government, to 
effect Dr. Achilli's release. But, that no effort 
might be spared, the council of the Alliance at the 
same time addressed a memorial to the French 
government, setting forth the circumstances of the 
case, and calling upon it to interfere. A reply to 
this application has just been received, from which 
it appears that the Roman government has refused 
to liberate the prisoner, and has forwarded to M. 
de Tocqueville a despatch, containing charges against 
Dr. Achilli, of matters alleged to have occurred pre- 
vious to his ordination as a priest of the church of 
Rome — that is to say, upwards of twenty years 
ago, — and not for distributing the Scriptures. No 
one can well doubt that the charges referred to have 
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been made for the purpose of misleading the world 
as to the real reasons for his imprisonment, and that 
unless some change in the political horizon occur, 
or a sufficient amount of influence be brought to 
bear upon the three cardinals who are exercising 
the functions of the Pope during his absence, Dr. 
Achilli will run great hazard of undergoing a lengthy 
imprisonment, accompanied possibly by personal vio- 
lence, less for his alleged crimes upwards of twenty 
years ago, than for daring, within the precincts of 
the eternal city, to extend the knowledge of the word 
of God. 

The fact of Dr. Achilli having been imprisoned in 
the Castle of St. Angelo, instead of in the cells of the 
holy office, does not relieve the Inquisition of the 
odium attached to the affidr, for the spirit of that 
tribunal is manifest in the circumstances of the case ; 
and it is to be presumed, that those ordering the 
arrest have seen sufficient reason in the political 
condition of the city, or in other circumstances, to 
change the place of incarceration. There seems 
every probability of the re-establishment of the Inqui- 
sition at Rome, in full vigour, in the event of the 
return of the Pope ; but that it will exist for any con- 
siderable period, can scarcely be anticipated; such 
acts as the imprisonment just related will speedily 
work their own cure. 

Having related the partial abolition of the horrible 
tribunal whose history has been the subject of this 
volume, it remains that we take a hasty glance at 
its characteristic features. In doing so, it will not 
be necessary to consider the system apart from the 
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agents by whose exertions that system was carried 
out, as they are too thoroughly identified with each 
other to be usefully subjected to separate examina- 
tion. First, then, let it be said that the system 
and the men have proceeded on principles of the 
blindest superstition and &naticism; next, that all 
the proceedings of the holy office have been charac- 
terised by the sternest injustice, and the most 
consummate contempt of all fiEdmess. More than 
this, there has, throughout its history, been a total 
absence of all chivalrous and generous feeling, and 
such a disregard of relationship and friendship, as 
makes it evident that those who could be guilty of 
such acts as were commonly perpetrated in the 
Inquisition, must have had all moral dignity crushed 
and destroyed within them. The paltry cowardice 
and venomous bitterness which have characterised 
those connected with the Inquisition, must call forth 
the indignation of all possessed of proper feeling. 
Further than this, the cruelties of which they have 
been guilty, the excruciating tortures which they 
have inflicted, the deaths which they have caused, 
the loneliness and misery of thousands of £a.milies 
whom they have bereaved of their natural protectors, 
raise up in the mind a picture at once so ghastly 
and horrible as to make even those of strong nerves 
shudder. Let us add, that their licentious and 
brutal conduct towards the female sex is a trait in 
their character which has recoiled most severely on 
the church which has not only permitted but caused 
it. 
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The question naturally arises, Was there no com- 
mon cause for these manifestations — no common 
source to which they might all be traced? We 
reply, Yes ; and that cause and that source has 
been the Church of Home. Her errors, her super- 
stitions^ her bigotry, her tyranny, cruelty, and 
knavery have been already so fully exposed, that, 
beyond the instances which have been given in the 
narratives in this volume, it will be imnecessary to 
illustrate them here. Let us, however, say this, 
that the cruelties of which the officials of the various 
tribunals have been guilty have been in no small 
degree owing to the extraordinary training which 
many of them have undergone, previous to admission 
to the priesthood. That an education and training 
which should crush all the best feelings of our nature 
should have been common in the Romish church 
during the fifteen, sixteenth, or seventeenth cen- 
turies, is a circumstance which need excite no sur- 
prise; but that such a system should be practised 
in the nineteenth century is indeed astonishing. 
Yet such appears, on good evidence, to be the feust* 
Young men, who may have hastily and unadvisedly 
commenced their studies for the priesthood, appear 
to have no retreat. Go on they must — priests 
they must become — their feelings of attachment 
to their relatives and friends must be crushed — 

* Those who are sceptical of this fact are referred to "A 
Narrative of Iniqaitles and Barbarities practised at Rome in 
the Nineteenth Centnry;*' by Raffaele Giocci. Nisbet and Co., 
London, 1844. 
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their understandings must be crippled and oonfined, 
lest they should soar beyond the proper bounds; 
and all the best qualities which adorn the Man 
must be uprooted and destroyed. Such may not be 
the case in Britain at the present time, but that it 
is, or lately was, so in Italy, is proved beyond all 
doubt. 

But it is more with the Church of Rome of past 
days than of to-day that we have to deal. Briefly, 
then ; it is clear that the system on which the Inqui- 
sition was based was originated and upheld by the 
Bomish church; that it was by members of that 
church that the system was carried out ; that it was 
in the name of that church that all its injustice and 
cruelty was perpetrated; and that it was only on 
conversion to the doctrines of that church that the 
condemned criminal was saved from the faggot. Let 
it not be supposed, however, that we are uncom- 
promising enemies of the Church of Home, as it at 
present exists. On the contrary, we see that it pos- 
sesses many features which might with great advan- 
tage be imitated by Protestants ; while its errors and 
excesses should be avoided. It is against its spirit 
of persecution, its bigotry and superstition, as exem- 
plified by the narratives in this volume, that we 
wage war ; it is against its knaveries and deceptions 
that we protest; it is for the reformation of its 
abuses that we plead. Wherever persecution lifts 
its head, it is the duty of the best friends of 
humanity to unite and crush it, whether it be among 
the members of the Eoman or the Protestant 
churches. Let not any body of men say to them- 
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selves, that persecution is confined to the church of 
Rome. It is unhappily far from heing so. Recent 
events, as well as the history of the past, show that it 
is a vnde spread pestilence, which requires con- 
tinual watching and checking, 

It is gratifying to reflect, however, that the 
spirit of persecution can never obtain such influence 
as it once possessed. The very nature of things 
makes it certain that the Inquisition can never again 
be revived. It is true that the spirit which animated 
it is not dead, but sleeps — that the serpent is not 
killed, but wounded. But the intelligence of the age, 
the humanity of the civilization which is spreading, 
and the enlightened views which are beginning to 
animate even the more ignorant throughout the 
world, point to the day when even the feeling of 
persecution shall cease to exist. That all classes 
and all religious bodies will be induced to unite in 
effecting its destruction, is to be hoped for and anti- 
cipated. All must lend their aid to the work, 
according to their ability, for all possess a certain 
power, which they may render available in the cause. 
Some may do their part by shewing the incompati- 
bility of persecution with true christifinity, by urging 
the employment of milder metins for the propagation 
of the true faith, and by practising that charity and 
forbearance which are its greatest ornaments ; while 
others may do noble service by proving, from the 
records of the past, that persecution has never been 
ultimately beneficial to any cause which has espoused 
it, however good that cause may in itself have been, 
however powerfully it may have been sup^orted^ ^x^ 
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whatever dexterity and talent may have been em- 
ployed in the endeavour to bring it to a successful 
conclusion. 



THE END. 
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Beatrice, burnt, 153. 
Cevallos, InquiHitor Oeneral of 

Spain, 343. 359. 
Charges against prisouers, their 

muItiplicRtion, 77. 
Charles III. Icing of Spain, 848. 

IV. Iting of Spain, 859. 

• V. has a sum of money 

offered by the new christians, 100. 
Chateau de Triana, prison of the holy 

oiflce at Seville, insoription on, 47. 
Ctiristians, new, offer sums of 

money to Ferdinand and Charles 

v., 100. 
Church of Rome, its usurpation of 

power, 3— effects of its power of 

excommunication, 6 — is opposed 

by the Waldenses and Albigensos 

6 — remarks, on 436. 
Cisneros, Ximenes de, Inquisitor 

Oeneral of Castile, 98. 
Clement III. receives the pontifical 

chair from Henry IV. of Germany, 

0. 



Clement V. sends Inquisitora 
among the ApoctoUes, 82 — deter- 
mines to abolish the order of 
the Templars, 28. 

Coimbra, occurrence ai the Inqui- 
sition of, 866. 

Colleges (grand) of Spain reformed, 

899. 

Confessors, licentious, boll against 
them, 297— conduct of those of 
SevUle, 298. 

Confiscation of property, 72— con- 
trary to the laws of Arragon, 56 — 
protest of the Axragonese against 
the practice, 56. 

Cordova, Inquisition of, 52. 99. 128 — 
revolt at, 98. — auto da fft at, 221. 

Cortes of Spain, attempts to re- 
form the Inquisition, 101, 102— 
finally abolishes it in Spain, 898. 

Council of Constance, calls Huss 
before it, 25. 

Council of Toulouse, determines to 
establish the Inquisition, 15. 

Council of Vienne, abolishes the 
order of the Templars, 24. 

Cousios, John, his imprisonment 
and sufferings, 825. 

Crusades against the Albigenses 
and Waldenses, 8 — and Aposto- 
lies, 22. 

Cuenca, Inquisition of, 99. 123. 
222— case ofABeata at, 867. 

D'Aranda, proposes abolition of 
the Inquisition in Spain, 844. 

Defence of the accused, 86. 

Do Lara, Inquisitor Oeneral of 
Spain, 101. 

De Leon, Inquisitor Oeneral of 
Spain, 190. 

Dollon, M. imprisoned at Ooa, 246 
—his narrative read by the in- 
quisitor at Ooa, 415. 

Demons, invocation of, punished 
by the Inquisition, 81. 

Denunciation to the Inquisition, 
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De Silra, Inquisitor General of 

Portagal, 184. 
Deza, Inqnisitor General of Spain, 

95. 

Divination ponislied by the In- 
quisition, ST. 
Dominicans, order of, instituted, 
9 — aid in establishing the In- 
quisition, 15. 
Dominic, Saint, 18 — invested with 
the title of inquisitor, U — ca- 
nonised, 15. 
Dulcinus, leader of the Apostolics, 

burnt, 28. 
Egidius, Doctor, tried for Luther- 

anism, 146. 
Enguera, Inquisitor General of 

Arragon, 98. 
Espinosa, Inquisitor General of 

Spain, 190. 
Estevan, Don, his imprisonment 

and escape, 261. 
Estremadura, Inquisition of, 99. 

128. 
Eymeric, Nicholas, publishes his 
" Guide to Inquisitors," 29 — 
his remarks on books treating of 
the invocation of demons, 81. 
Ferdinand of Spain persecutes the 
Jews in Spain, 44 — who oflTer 
him a sum of money, 68 — is 
offered a sum of money by the 
new christians, 100 — reforms 
the Inquisition, 101 — repents of 
having done so, 102. 
Ferdinand VI. of Spain, 829. 848. 
Ferdinand YII., of Spain, 888— 
Ailsome address to him on his re- 
establishing the Inquisition, 891. 
Flanders, Inquisition in, 150. 
Florida Blanoa, prohibits importa- 
tion of books, 860. 
France, Inquisition established in, 

generally, 19. 
Freemasonry, persecution of, 332. 
Frenchman, seizure of a, at Lisbon, 
and his subsequent release, 858. 



French Revolution revives the Spa- 
nish Inquisition, 859. 
Fronton, John, his trial and escape, 

159. 
Fuenta, C. P. de la, his trial, 158. 
Galileo, his trial, 256. 
Galleys, Inquisition of the, 152. 
Gallicia, Inquisition established in, 

152. 
Geneva, Inquisition established iut 

19. 
Goa, Dellon's imprisonment at, 246 
— auto-da-f(6 at, 251. Dr. Bu- 
chanan's visit to the Inquisition 
at, 409. 
Granada, Inquisition of, 123. 
Gregory VII. attempts to subject 
monarchs to the Roman See, 5. 

IX. canonises St. Dominic, 

15 — appoints inquisitors in Spain 
18. 

Xin. writes a letter to 



the Lisbon nun, 878. 
Guerrero, Mazy, case of, 876. 
Guy and Regnier, sent into Nar- 

bonne to punish heretics, 7. 
Guzman, Ravinez de. Inquisitor 

General, 98. 
Henry IV., of Germany deposes 
Gregory VII., and raises Clement 
IIL to the pontifical chair, 5. 
Hernandez, Melchior, his singular 

trial, 184. 
Honorius IV. condemns the Apos- 
tolics, 22. 
Huss appears before the council of 

Oonstance and is burnt, 25. 
Indexes of prohibited books, 106 — 

106, notes. 
Innocent III. sends Guy and Reg- 
nier into Narbonne, 7— his du- 
plicity, 8. 

rv. extends the rights of 

inquisitors, 28. 
Inquest, 69. 

Isabella of Spain, suspends the exe- 
cution of a Bull against the Jews 
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46~affllM to tht pope to mak» 
Mni«iiccs la Spain Una], U. 



Hi Ofigln,S — the Coonefl of Ton- 



—Hi pioMdara not irdl knovn, 
17 — iu goremmoBt. 4»n M. 
, the aMdam, M— iU 



cKpenwo originally defkajrod by 
tho Biahopo. M— aAeniaidi paid 
flrom ftnei, ±c^ S4 — Hi eataWirti- 
■lent in SerOle oppooed, 46 — 
flm code of lava pnbUahad by 
Torqofemada, U— aeeond oode, 
M — third code, 60 — conaeqaeno- 
ea of thdr enfoivementt 69— pro- 
cedure ott 67 — proposed to be re- 
fttnncd, 103— in Foitogal, 183— 
anogance of ita offieoa, 136, 137^ 
eode of lava pabliahed by Taldea, 
16S— at Ifaeerata, 316— iU pro- 
cedure daring the rrign of Chariea 
III., 343 — propoaed abolition by 
D'Aranda defeated, 345— report 
to Charies III. againat it, 345— 
tiifling casea brou^t before it, 
618 — aeizure of a dead horse by, 
349— ship tax levied by, 853— 
its reTival in Spain caoaed by the 
French reToIntion, 359— proposed 
abolition of, by Urqugo, 361 — its 
suppression decreed by Napoleon, 
889 — ^reestablished by Ferdinand, 
389 — atate of its prisons, 392 — 
finally abolished in Spain, 393— 
prisona at Lisbon and Madrid 
thrown open, 393. 395— at Ooa, 
visited by Dr. Buchanan, 409 — 
ita characteristic features, 433. 
Inquisitors, their relative position 
to Bishops, 15 — ignorant of ju- 
dicial affairs, 16 — popular out- 
bursts against them, 17 — their 
rights extended and protection 
afforded them, 28 —had originally 
no fixed salary, 34 — their ex- 
penaea originally defrayed by the 
Biahops, 34 — forms attending 



their appointment, *e.,S4»tlMir 
Ueentkma eondnet at Saraflni. 
t8»— their isDOnnee, MQL 
Italy, eatahWahment of the Inqoiii- 

tionin,18. 
Jaeoba, Mr^ Ua aecuont of the In- 

qalaition at Serine, 9M. 
Jaen, InqoMOom at, U. 99. US. 
Jamca, King of Anagoo, attends 

an anto-da^t, S9. 
Jednook, Piooopina, fetttaJij tor- 

tnred, 27. 
Jesoita eiqpelled flrom Spain, Mi. 
Jeva of Spain, 83. 4S — their naad- 
nai conTenuma, 42 — alUanoea 
between them and the Spanish 
nobility, 48— peraecoied \xj Fer- 
dinand and laabdla, 49 — Crimea 
imputed to them, 44 — reaaona 
for the Chriatiana wiahing to 
expd them, 45— proofli of their 
having relapsed into Jodaiam 
48 — offer Ferdinand a som of 
money, 63 — their expulsion, 63. 
Juste, Jaques, leader of Begfaards, 
condemned to perpetual impri- 
sonment, 29. 
Kraaa, cruelties inflicted on him, 26. 
Languedoc, invaded by crusaders, 

9 — made desolate, 12. 
Lara, de, Inquisitor General of 
Spain, 190. 
; Laws promulgated by Torquemada, 
52. 58. 60— by Valdes, 162. 
Leather, seizure of, by the Inquisi- 
tion, 348. 
Legates exempt finom the control 

of the old Inquisition, 33. 
Lerida, Inquisition established at, 

57. 
Licentiousness of the inquisitors of 
Saragossa, 285 — of confeaaors, 
i 297. 

• Lima, Inquisition in, 123. 151. 
j Lisbon, auto da f<6 at, 224 — Inqui- 
I aition of, thrown open, 393. 
Litomericia, cruelties practised by 
the chief magiatrate of, 26. 
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Loaisa, Inquisitor General of Spain, 
189. 

Loans, Martin, fearfollytortnred, 27. 

Lollards, condemned by the popes* 
25. 

Lorenzana, Inqaisitor General of 
Spain, 859. 

Lather, his woi^ prohibited, 105. 

Macerata, procedure of the Inquisi- 
tion at, 316 — Bower's escape 
firom, 817. 

Magistrates compelled to famish 
all conveniences to inquisitors, 35. 

Majorca, Inquisition at, 58.99. 123. 

Malta, Inquisition at, 143 — dispute 
between it and the grand master, 
144. 

Manriquez, Inquisitor General of 
Spain, 104. 

Maria, the Lisbon nun, case of; 871. 

Martin, Isaac, his imprisonment, 
299. 

Mendonca, quoted on the ignorance 
of inquisitors, 360— his impri- 
sonment, 396. 

Mercader, Inquisitor General of 
Arragon, 101. 

Mexico, Inquisition in, 123. 151. 

Milan, Inquisition in, 19. 150. 

Molai, grand master of the Tem- 
plars, burnt, 24 — 24. note. 

Montfort, Simon de, perfidiously 
takes the Count of Beziers pri- 
soner, 11. 

Moors, the, considered subject to 
the Inquisition, 33. 96 — their 
expulsion, 192. 

Murcia, Inquisition at, 99. 123. 188. 

Naples, attempts to establish the 
Inquisition in, 96. 139. 142. 830. 

Napoleon, decrees the suppression 
of the Spanish Inquisition, 389. 

Navarre, Inquisition in, 128. 

Navarro, Michael, appointed con- 
fessor to Mary Guerrero, 876. 

Nicholas lY. condemns the Apos- 
tolics, 22. 



Nuncios exempt from the control 
of the old Inquisition, 83. 

Gran, Inquisition of, 99. 

Orobio, Isaac, tortures inflicted on 
him, 258. 

Palestine, Inquisition established 
in, 19. 

Fampeluna, Inquisition at, 99. 

Paul, Father, his observations 
on the Venetian Inquisition, 
20 — note — case related by him, 
2L 

IV., his disputes with Phi- 
lip n., 149. 

Persecution, remarks on, 1. 486. 

Peter of Castelnau, sent into Nar- 
bonne to punish heretics, 7 — is 
assassinated, 7. 

Peter of Verona, an Inquisitor, 
canonised by the pope, 29. 

Petrucci,Ludovico, his case related 
by Father Paul, 21. 

Philip, Don, of Arragon, his trial, 
188. 

PhiUp I., 97. 

II., 149— his disputes with 

Paul IV., 149 — extends the 
power of the Inquisition, ISO- 
attempts to amalgamate the In- 
quisitions of Spain and Portugal, 
152. 

IV. of France asmsts in 



abolishing the order of the Tem- 
plars, 24 — address to him and 
Clement V., by Molai at the 
stake, 24 — note. 

Placentia, Friar Rowland expelled 
from, 18. 

Popes, the, extend the influence of 
the Roman See, 4 — have Italian 
provinces transferred to them by 
Pepin, 5 — meddle with temporal 
affairs, 5 — ask the support of 
temporal princes to the Inquisi- 
tion, 16 — their iniquitous con- 
duct in annulling absolutions 
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Prttdo, del, JagfobiUir-Otmenl of 
8pttln.839. 

Priflons of the Inqaiaition, 72— 
their boRon, 74. 

Prooednre of the Inquisition, regn- 
Uted by Torqaemad*. 5S, 58, eo 
—by Valdes. 1«»— in Italy, 816— 
— in Spein dozing the reign of 
Charies IIL, 848. 

Proofk against the accused, 87 — 
pnblieation of, 89. 

Qualifiers, their ignorance, 78— 
definite sentence of, 89. 

Qniroga, Inquisitor General of 
Spain, 19a 

Baymond, Count of Beaers, his 
estate inraded by the crusaders, 
10 — makes oyertures of peace, 10 
— perfidiously taken prisoner, 11. 

VL, Count of Toulouse, 

quarrels with Peter of Castelnan, 
7 — his territories invaded by the 
cmsaders, 7 — submits to the 
pope, 8 — and marches agunst 
his own estates, 9. 

Beqaiaition, 85. 

Begnier and Ouy sent into Nar- 
bonne to punish heretics, 7 — 
afterwards sent with Peter of 
Castelnan on a similar mission, 7. 

Bome, transferred to the popes by 
Charlemagne, 5. 

, the church of, see Church. 

, congregation of the holy 

office at, 124. 

-, Inquisition at, rebuilt, 425 



— suppressed, 426 — discoveries 
made within it, 426 — description 
of, 426— prisoners in, 427— its 
arcliives, <fec, 428 — escape of 
prisoners from, 430. 

Saavedra, Juan Perez de, " false 
nuncio of Portugal," his narra- 
tive, 125. 

Sagarelli, leader of the Apostolics, 
burnt, 22. 

Salas, Juan de, his irisl for \iei«B.^, 
109. 




Saragoasa, Ing msit i n s i oC ML f9L 
183 — iniqaitoas 
the inqoiaitats a^ SSS — i 
of a dead hone at, MS. 

Sardinia, InqmaSMB a, 19l S6L 99l 
188.15a 

Secresy, oath <^ takes by niK<^.i i 
of the InqnisitkMi, tt. 

Sentence, 90— exeoBtaon c£, 91. 

Senria, luquisitioa in, 19L 

Seville, Inqniaitaoa at, 41; 47. &2. 99. 
183— inscription oa the 
of the holj ofl&ee at, 47 — t 
tkm of the statues of the 
prophets, 50 — antoa da ft at, 
145. 158. 831. 

SicUy, Inquisition at, 95. 99. U3— 
revolt in, 148 — powers of the 
Inquisition suspended, 143 —dis- 
putes between it and the secular 
powers, 144 — suppressed, 145. 

Sierra, Inquisitor General of Spain, 
859. 

Sixtus lY. issues a bull against 
Spanish Jews, 46 — cancels his 
appointment of Spanish inquisi- 
tors, 51. 

Solano, imprisoned and tortured. 
862. 

Sorcery punished by the Inquisi- 
tion, 31. 111. 

Soso, Don Carlos de, burnt, IM. 

Sotomayor, Juan de, his trial, 184- 

Spain, inquisitors appointed in, 18 
— Inquisition in, entrusted to 
the Dominicans, 88. 

St. Gervais, Chevalier de, his im- 
prisonment at Barcelona, 388. 

Strangling of criminals previous to 
being burned, 94. 

Syria, Inquisition established in. 
19. 
, Tsbeta, Inquisitor General, 124. 
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Poland, Inquisition established in, 
19. 

Poitooarrero, Inqoisitor-Oeneral of 
Spain, 190. 

Portugal, ratablishment of the In- 
quisition in, 188. 

Templars, order of, abolished, 28, 
24 — their grand master burnt, 24 
— confiscation of their property, 
24— persecuted in Castile and 
Portugal, 29. 

Teruel, Inquisition at, 57. 

Terra Firma, Inquisition at, 123. 

Toledo, Inquisition at, 52. 99. 128. 
222. 

Toulouse, Inquisition at, 19. 

Toiquemada appointed Inquisitor 
General, 51 — attempts to pre- 
vent payment of the royal orders 
on the holy office, 58 — his 
excesses, 66 — is deprived of his 
office, 66 — laws promulgated by 
hhn, 52. 58. 60. 

Torralba, Dr. Eugene, his history 
and trial for magic, 118. 

Tortures, 78— the puUey, 80— the 
fire, or chafing dish, 81 — the 
rack, 82 — the escalero.or cheva- 
let, 82 —water, 88 — the cord, 84 
— the dice, 84 — the canes, 84 — 
hot irons, 84 — the iron slipper, 
85 — La Pendola, 898 — the pen- 
dulum, 896— thote inflicted in 
Italy, 817— their aboUtion de- 
creed, 891. 

Tribunal of Penance, the Inqui- 
sition modeled after it, 16. 

Toumon, M., tried for freemasonry, 
883. 

Toumon, M., his remarks on the 
Boman Inquisition in 1809, 425. 

Uranso.Yidal d', assassinates Peter 
Arbues, 57. 

Urquyo, proposes to abolish the 



Inquisition, 861 — his disgrace 

and confinement, 861. 
Usury noticed by the Inquisition 

of Arragon, 97. 
Valdes, Inquisitor General of Spain, 

145 — publishes a code of laws, 

162. 
Valencia, Inquisition of, 99. 123. 
Yalladolid, Inquisition of, 99. 128— 

antos da f6 at, 152, 154. 222. 
Van Halen, Juan, his imprison- 
ment, 398. 
Venice, Inquisition of, 19, 20. 22, 

note — method of killing heretics 

at, «r4. 

Venice, Inquisitors of, their unfair 

dealing, 22, note, 
Vergara, Juan de, tried for heresy, 

107. 
Vibero, Eleonora de, burnt, 153. 
Victims of the Inquisition, their 

numbers, 51. 97. 99. 102. 104. 123. 

139. 145. lei. 220. 228. 245. 
Vienne, Inquisition in, 19. 
Villa-Beal, Inquisition in, 52. 
Villena, Antonio de, his trial, 183. 
Virues, Alphonso, his trial for 

here^, 107. 
Waldenses oppose the church of 

Bome, 6 — seek reftige in Italy 

and Spain, 18 — some burnt in 

Bome, 18. 
Wenceslaus burnt in a tub, 27. 
White, Blanco, quoted as to the 

ignorance of inquisitors, 860. 
Wickliff, his attacks on the papacy, 

25. 
Witness, Examination of, 36. 
Xeres, Don Estevan de, his im- 
prisonment and escape, 261. 
Ximenes de Gisneros, Inquisitor 

General of Castile, 98. 
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